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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose-  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opimon  as  rcilocted  la  the  press  on  matters  affecting  af|riculture,  particularly  la  it 
economic  aspects.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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GEillN  FUTUSES  A  J'ort  Dodge,   Iowa,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports: 

EBG-UIATION         "Predictions  that  Government  re^ilation  of  "boards  of  tra.de  and 
grain  exchanges  would  decrease  the  volume  of  trade  in  grain 
futures  have  not  "oeen  borne  out,  J.  M.  Mehl  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Grain  J'utures  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  declared 
in  addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  I^armers'  Grain  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Fort  Dodge  yesterday.    Mr.  Mehl  reviewed  the  volume  of  sales  in  all 
wheat  futures  from.  1923  to  1928  on  the  four  principal  markets,  those  of  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  DLiluth.     In  1923,  he  said,  the  total  was  ahout 
9,500,000,000  bushels;  in  1924  it  was  11,000,000,000  bushels,  in  1925,  20,000,-- 
000,000  bushels;  in  1926,     15,000,000,000;  in  1927,  more  than  10,000,000,000 
bushels,  and  in  1923,  more  than  10,500,000,000...." 


PAEl/I  TAHIFP  The  press  to-day  reports:  "There  was  presented  to  the 

DEMANDS  ways  and  means  comjnittee  of  the  House  yesterday  a  demand  for  the 

highest  rates  of  protective  tariff  on  foodstuffs  ever  dream.ed  of 
in  an  American-made  tariff.     It  was  presented  by  a  fairly  well- 
organized  farm  group,  representing  every  branch  of  agriculture  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country ....  Increases  in  corn,  feeds,  miilk,  cheese,  cream,  eggs,  all 
dairy  products  and  cattle,  sheep  and  m.ea.ts  presented  an  array  of  tariff  in- 
creases which  had  the  advocates  of  high  rates  on  manufactures  figuratively 
hanging  on  the  ropes.    By  a  series  of  conferences  held  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings, most  of  the  farm  groups,  who  otherv/ise  might  be  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  are  united*     .The  demand  of  the  farming  group  is  part  of  the  demand  that 
raw  materials  shall  be  placed  on  the  highly  protected  list,  including  mining 
products.     In  addition,  these  groups  propose  to  bar  everything,    that  may  come 
into  competition  with  their  products...." 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports:   "The  long-awaited 

COTTON  IvIERGER    consolidation  in  that  branch  of  the  British  cotton  industry 

which  spins  for  the  American  trade  became  a  reality  yesterday. 
After  many  months  of  discouraging  negotiations,  the  registra- 
tion of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  announced  last  night, 
with  the  almost  certain  acquisition  of  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  spindles 
before  the  end  of  the  year.     To  the  surprise  of  the  British  public,   the  Bank 
of  England  was  revealed  as  having  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  new  combina- 
tion, ..The  object  of  the  corporation  is  to  amalgamate  cotton  spinning,  also 
nanufacturing  companies  acquired  either  by  exchange  of  shares  or  by  purchase... 


HOADS  COiMGRESS  The  State  Department  January  22  instructed  its  diplo- 

WITA.TIONS       matic  representatives  abroad  to  extend  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  accredited  and,  through  them,  to  their 
colonial  possessions,  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to 
send  delegates  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Permanent  International  Association 
of  Road  Congresses,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  October,  1930. (Press,  Jan,  23.) 
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Section  2 

Brazilian  An  editorial  in  Scientific  Am«=^.rican  for  February  says: 

Ru'Dber         "Henry  rord  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  th:.  state  of  Para, 

Brazil,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  has  "been  grs-nted  a  concession 
of  3,700,000  acres  of  land  to  oe  developed  into  a  ruhher  plantation. 
The  B^ord  Industrial  Company  of  Brazil  which  waj^  organized  to  exploit 
the  conce'jsicn  and  which  has  Edsel  Ford  as  its  president,  contracts 
to  plant  rubber  trees  at  a  specified  rate  per  year  and  obligates 
it-self  to  pay  a  percentage  of  the  profits  a.iter  the  first  12  years 
to  the  state  of  Para  and  the  municipalities  within  the  herders  of 
the  concession.     In  leturn,  the  company  is  to  "be  exempt  from  taxes 
for  50  years,   imxport  dv.ties  on  machinery  and  equipment,  and  is 
authorized  to  construct  warehouses,  docks,  factories,  schools,  and 
whatever  other  buildings  m^y  be  recesSo.r;>  »  and  is  allowed  to  ex- 
port its  rubber  v/ithout  supervision.    Por  m.any  reasons,  the  return 
of  rubber  to  its  original  home  nas  been  Joyously  acclaimed  by  the 
western  world.    Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  is  that,  although  78 
per  cent  of  the  v/orld  total  of  29,505,175  motor  vehicles — using 
tremendous  q.i'^ntities  oi  rubber — are  in  the  United  States,  this 
country  has  been  dependent  for  its  rubber  upon  an  outside  mxOnopoly. 
Now,  with  rubber  being  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Para, 
from  whence  the  original  seeds  that  started  the  East  Indian  plan- 
tations were  tak3n,   som.o  hope  for  relief  m.ay  be  se^n...." 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Y^ll  St.  Journal  for  January  23  says: 

G-oods  "Prosperitv  has  been  singing  a  beautiful  solo,  the  chorus  of  which,  ■ 

rendered  by  nearly  all  the  industries,  has  echoed  and  re-echoed 
over  the  land.     The  voice  of  cotton  has  been  conspicuously  absent 
from  thij  choru,<5  even  though  it  has  been  a  willing  worker.  The 
main  cause  hac  be'-:;n  lack  of  m.arkets.    Walker  T-  Hines,  president 
of  the  Cob  ton-Text  il-  Institute,  now  points  out  one  of  the  steps 
needf.ul  to  bring  the  industry  into  tune.     There  should  be,  he  says, 
a  concentrated  effort  toward  building  up  the  export  trade.     If  the 
cotton  industry,  will  di-^gnose  its  own  '--ase  it  will  quickly  see 
that  Mr*  lUnes  has  prescribed  one  of  the  m.edicines  that  will  help 
to  restore  it^.  voice.    Apparently,  we  have  a  productive  capacity 
of  8,500,000,000  sq-ui?re  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the  census  shows 
that  in  1921  the  output  was  6,450,000,000.    How  much  we  actually 
consume  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  the  amount  probably  varies 
from  year  to  year.    Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce estir^at-jd  consumption  ab  55  yards  per  capita.    Other  fi^ares 
point  to  an  average  annual  consum.pt ion  of  a  little  over  6,000,000,- 
000  yards.     iTith  a  mar^i^t  for  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  what  we 
can  produce,  no  further  diagnosis  is  necessary  to  show  why  the 
cotton  industry  is  not  in  full  voice.     Tne  rem.edy,  of  course, 
Y/ould  be  a  wider  ma-ket.     One  of  the  m.3ans  of  widening  it  would  be 
through  export  trade.     The  official  figures  for  ITov ember  show  that 
in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1928  our  exports  of  cotton  piece 
goods  am.oanted  to  476,000,000  square  yards.     Working  at  capacity, 
our  mills  in  tha.t  t-^me  could  have  supplied  domestic  denmnd  and 
had  about  2,200,000,000  yards  for  ex-jort,  or  about  four  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  a;,  v^re  actually  exported.    Figures  for  the 
first  ten  m.onths  of  1928  showing  exports  by  countries  now  avail- 
able show  a  total  of  $938,000,000  merchandise  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America.    At  tliat  rate,   in  six  weeks  the 
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Latin  countries  will  take  more  from  the  United  States  than  they  did 
in  a  wiiOle  year  a  quart er- century  ago.     This  is  "because  they  are 
increasin^^-  in  purchasing  power.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
the  more  money  they  have  to  spend  the  more  they  will  buy  hoth  of 
necessary  and  luxury  goods.     This  great  increase  in  their  purchases 
of  goods  from,  the  United  States  seems  to  present  an  opportunity  for 
the  cotton-goods  people  of  the  United  States  to  expand  their  sales... 
Foreign  miarkets  for  cotton  goods  could  be  opened  and  expanded  miore 
efficiently  through  somie  cooperative  organization  formed  for  that 
purpose.     The  Webb  Act  offers  the  opportunity  for  such  organization, 
while  the  trade  statistics  show  the  necessity.     The  cotton  industry 
would  do  well  to  concentrate  attention  on  Mr.  Hines'   s^oggest ion. " 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  Hoard^s  Dairyman  for  January  25  says:  "Work 

Councils      done  to  further  a  larger  consi:uiiption  of  dairy  products  by  State  and 
national  councils  is  invaluable  to  the  dairy  industry.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure  Just  how  much  this  educational  work  has  meant  to 
increasing  the  income  of  dairy  farmers.    Figures  can  be  presented  to 
show  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products  since  the  war  and  this  is  of  large  advantage  to  the  dairy 
industry  and  of  benefit  to  the  consumer.     One  of  the  discouraging 
factors  in  dairy  council  work  is  to  find  that  some  creamiery  directors 
and  manc^gers  do  not  appreciate  its  value.     If  there  were  only  some 
concrete  wa^^  of  showing  the  large  returns  made  on  the  small  am^ount 
contributed  by  a  creamer;^",  there  wouldn't  be  a  single  creamery  that 
would  not  contribute  its  full  share  to  dairy  council  work. . .Dairy 
council  work  is  placing  the  dairy  industry  upon  a  better  basis  and 
its  plan  is  following  the  practices  of  large  and  successful  corpora- 
tions.    It  seem.s  to  us  that  it  is  wise  to  make  this  sm^ll  expendi- 
ture and  that  it  is  justified  by  the  results  which  liave  been  ob- 
tained. " 

Tobacco  A  Danville,  Va. ,  dispatch  January  19  says:  "An  improvement 

Prices         has  been  noted  in  prices  prevailing  on  the  tobacco  m^arket,  held 

due  to  an  improvement  in  quality.     The  average  price  has  risen 

from  $15  on  January  8  to  almost  $19." 


Virginia^  s 

Traffic 

Accidents 


I 


Virginia's  traffic  accident  record  was  summarized  in  dis- 
turbing figures  by  A.B.Barber,  manager  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington, 
in  an  address  last  evening  at  the  armual  members'  meeting  of  the 
Roanoke  Chamber  of  Commerce.    The  latest  records  for  the  State  show 
fatalities  mounting  from  97  in  1920  to  376  in  1927.    Mr.  Barber 
said:   "This  appalling  increase  amounting  to  288  per  cent  in  1927 
as  comxpared  with  1920  is  greater  than  the  average  for  the  Southern 
States  and  far  exceeds  the  average  of  the  Northeastern  or  Middle 
Western  States.    Now,  what  are  the  respective  conditions  in  these 
groups  of  States?    The  Northeastern  States,  having  had  to  grapple 
with  the  problem^  longest,  have  gone  farthest  in  motor  vehicle 
legislation..., The  middle  western  group,  also  having  numerous  large 
cities  and  rapidly  growing  traffic,  have  made  some  progress  in 
vehicle  legislation. .The  southern  group,  having  generally  fewer 
larger  cities,  fewer  good  roads  and  less  severe  traffic  conditions, 
has  made  less  progress  in  motor  vehicle  regulation  than  either 
of  the  other  groups.    The  result  shows  in  the  comparative  accident 
records. ..." 
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Department  An  editorial  in  Better  Crops  i or  January  says:  "Optimism 

of  Agri-      is  the  keynote  in  the  agricultural  outlook  for  1929.     The  present 
culture        situation  is  better  than  at  any  time  since  1920,  according  to 

1  Secretary  Jardine  after  sumuming  up  the  past  year.... A  more  d£/-.inite 
outlook  regarding  American  agriculture  in  "both  dom^estic  and  foreign 
markets  during  the  coming  year  will  he  reported  on  January  28  hy 
the  Bm-eau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
m.ent  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the 
department,  following  a  Washington  conference  of  leading  agricultural 
economists.     The  report  will  aid  farmers  in  adjusting  production 

to  meet  market  demands.    Agricultural  econom.ists  and  extension 
workers  from  practically  every  State  will  attend  the  conference  to 
discuss  the  agricultural  situation  and  needs  in  the  various  States 
and  to  use  the  national  outlook  report  in  formulating  local  agri- 
cultural program.s  for  the  ensuing  year.     This  issuance  of  an  cut- 
look  report  is  of  ve^lue  to  every  farmer  and  agriculturist  in  the 
country-.    Begun  by  the  Mreau  in  1923,  these  reports  have  been 
issued  annually  since  that  timie  and  have  met  a  popular  demand 
among  farmers.     Nearly  every  State  now  has  som.e  form  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  dissemiriation  and  interpretation  of  the  outlook 
material  along  State  lines,  since  the  outlook  statement  must  ^e 
interpreted  in  term.s  of  local  conditions  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  farmers.     This  year  the  work  h^s  been  further  extended  by  means 
of  additional  funds  provided  by  Congress.     We  agree  with  Secre- 
tary Jardine  who  says  that  tim.ely  ir^ormation  of  this  character 
is  essential  to  balanced  production  and  orderly  marketing,  and 
is  helpful  not  only  to  farm^ers  but  also  to  the  general  public. 
Modern  agriculture  can  not  prosper  without  economic  information 
as  a  gu.ide  to  production  and  marketing.     When  the  departm^ent '  s 
outlook  and  intent ions-to-plant  reports  are  better  understood 
and  xmore  generally  used  by  farm.ers,  an  im.portant  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  the  stabilization  of  agriculture." 

2  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says:  "Regulation 
of  transportation  has  becomie  one  of  the  foremost  problem-s  of  the 
day.    Railroad  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  has  become  a 
fixed  policy,  and  the  question  now  before  Congress  is  whether  or 
not  measures  should  be  enacted  to  regulate  interstate  comimercial 
motor  transportation.    A  bill  dealing  with  the  subject  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  commiittee  on  interstate  comm.erce.  Because 
of  the  close  connection  between  operation  of  comxiercial  m.otor  ve- 
hicles with  the  supervision  of  highways,  which  is  under  control  of 
the  States,  Congress  may  find  this  a  difficult  problem..     The  de- 
sired end  is  regulation  of  all  transportation  facilities  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.    Looking  at  the  problem,  in  this  light, 
Thoims  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  made  a  suggestion  before  the  Am.erican  Association  of  State 
Highwa^^  Officials  in  Chicago  recently  which  is  deserving  of  tho^oght- 
ful  consideration.    He  suggests  a  national  tr  .isportation  board 
'to  talie  up  not  only  the  matter  of  regulating  interstate  bus  and 
miotor  track  transportation,  but  also  the  vastly  larger  question  of 
coordinating  all  our  existing  agencies  of  transportation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prom.ote  the  best  utilization  of  each.'     He  points  out 
that  operation  of  aircraft  is  under  control  of  the  aeronautics 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Comjiierce;  railroads  under  the 
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Interstate  Coirinierce  Commission;  inland  waterway  facilities  under 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  and  administration  of  the  Federal 
hi^^hv/ay  act  under  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Pu'olic  Roads.     Each  one 
of  these  agencies  is  directing  a  different  mieans  of  transportation, 
and  there  is  no  connection  "between  any  of  them.     If  representatives 
of  each  of  these  bodies  could  Join  in  a  study  of  some  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  their  recomjr.endat ions  7/ould  prove  of  practical 
value. " 


Section  4 
I^aHICST  qUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  24 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  arid  choice  $13-$15.25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.25-$10.75;  heifers  (350  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11 . 50-$13 . 50 ; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $14-$17;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10. 50~$11 ,75 ;  heavy  weight  hogs   (250-350  lbs.)  m.edium, 
good  and  choice  $9.45-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  m.edram  to 
choice  $9-$9.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium.,  good  and 
choice  $7.77~$9;  sla'oghter  lamibs,  good  and  choice  (34  lbs.  down) 
$16.25~$17.40 ;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mxedium.  to  choice 
$12.75-$15. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.75  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  m.ostly  around  90^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Unites  90^-$1.10  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago. 
Uew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $45-$55  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $40-$43  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  type 
$1.75-$2.25  per  1-|  bushel  ham.per  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  round 
type  $3.25-$3.50  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.    Midvrestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  i:":Ostly  $5-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 
New  York  yellows  $5-$5.25  in  Philadelphia.     Hew  York  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  $4.50-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.     New  York 
and  Michigan  Baldwins  $5.50-$6  and  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$6.50 
in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  10  points  to  18.89^  per  lb.     On  the  sam-e  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  18.04^,     Jamjary  future  contracts  on 
the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  points  to  20.07^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  7  points  to  19.29^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  advanced  7  points  to  19,48^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.28  3/8-$1.32  3/8.     No. 2  red  winter  at 
Kansas  City  $1.42-$1.45.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2j^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.20-$1.23.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.27;  Kansas  City  $1.17-$1.18.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
96|^;  Minneapolis  87t^-88i^ ;  Kansas  City  88^-89^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  96|^-97i^;  Minneapolis  90i-^-91-bY;  Kansas  City 
884-^-89f^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  5li^^-522^^;  Minneapolis 
48-i^-49i^^;  Kansas  City  51^z^-51^f.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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TA-BIBT  The  press  to-day  reports:   "Requests  for  time  oy  persons 

HEA.RING-S  from  all  sections  of  the  country  who  want  to  be  heard  in  advocacy 

of  higher  tariff  duties  on  farm  products  became  so  overwhelming 
tiiat  the  House  ways  and  means  comraittee  yesterday  decided  to 
hold  a  night  session  and  to  devote  Saturday,  an  extra  day,  to  hearings  on  the 
agricultural  schedule  of  the  tariff  law, .. .Witnesses  yesterday  asked  for  50  to 
300  per  cent  higher  duties  on  poultry  products,  for  similar  increases  in  duties 
on  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  for  doubling  the  duty  on  corn,  and  for  adding 
to  the  present  duty  on  wheat  supplementary  levies  on  account  of  protein  content 
above  11  per  cent.    Higher  duties  on  fish, which  are  included  in  the  farm 
products  schedule,  al^o  were  asked, 

"J.  W,  Shorthill,  Omalia,  IJeb,,  secretary  of  the  Farm.ers  ilational  G-rain 
Dealers  Association,  in  which,  he  said,  are  more  than  4,000  cooperative  elevator 
organizations,  presented  a  plea  for  raising  the  duty  on  corn  from  15  to  30 
cents  a  bushel.    He  complained  of  importations  from  Argentina,    He  said  that 
shifting  from  horse  to  motor  power  had  eliminated  need  of  150,000,000  bushels 
of  corn  a  year  for  feed  but  thought  much  of  the  volume  could  be  utilized  in 
making  alcohol,    W.  W,  Thatcher  of  St. Paul  for  the  Northwest  Agricultural  Foun- 
dation, asked  that  the  present  duty  of  42  cents  a  bushel  apply  to  wheat  of  not 
more  than  11  per  cent  protein  and  that  a  supplementary  duty  of  3  cents  for  each 
"I  per  cent  of  additional  protein  be  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  hard  wheats 
of  the  Northwest,    At  a  'rough  guess'  he  thought  that  35  per  cent  of  that 
grown  in  the  Northwest  would  be  within  the  supplementary  duty  range. 

"For  Florida  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  a  request  was  made  by  S.  S. 
McCahill  of  Miami  for  a  scale  of  duties  averaging  2  to  500  per  cent  of  present 
ones,,..S.  A.  Knapp  of  St,  Charles,  La,,  wanted  higher  duties  on  rice.  A 
request  by  Sydney  Anderson  of  the  Millers  National  Federation  for  a  restoration 
of  the  15~cent  duty,  reduced  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  on  mill  feed  was  pro- 
tested by  L.  P,  Townsend  of  the  Boston  G-rain  and  Flour  Exchange," 


RADIO  CON-  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  international 

FERENCB  radio  conference  on  interm.ediate  bands,  which  has  been  in 

session  at  Ottawa  for  several  days,  closed  last  night  without 
coming  to  an  agreement  on  allocation  of  wavelengths.  An 
eleventh-hour  disagreement  arose,  it  was  said,  which  barred  a  definite  deci- 
sion on  the  matter  at  this  t  ime, , .  ,While  the  agreem.ent  for  a  division  of 
channels  was  delayed,  officials  of  the  department  which  has  charge  of  radio 
for  Canada  made  it  clear  that  there  was  nothing  approaching  a  deadlock.  The 
United  States  delegates  also  indicated  that  satisfactory  progress  had  been 
imde.     It  was  agreed  that  efforts  would  be  miide  to  issue  a  definite  announce- 
ment of  the  conclusions  reached  not  later  than  February  1," 
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Section  2 

Credit  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St*  Journal  for  January  24  says: 

and  Crops     "G-old  movements,   interest  and  disco^ont  rates  or  other  influences 
affecting  credit  will  affect  crops.    An  illus trai^ ion  is  found  in 
the  outlook  for  cons'omption  of  fertilizer  this  coming  season  when 
a  higher  cost  of  credit  niay  result  in  a  lessened  use  of  fertilizers 
with  consec_uent  effect  upon  yields,  especially  of  cotion,  tocacco 
and  potatoes.    ?undam.entcdly ,  the  fertilizer  sivoation  is  so-and. 
The  use  is  crcadening,  sales  for  t'ne  season  ending  with  June,  1928, 
were  about  9  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  farm- 
ers have  ceen  gradually  working  out  of  the  bad  position  crought  on 
"cy  the  deflation  of  192C.     But  in  the  past  aut^nxx  interm,edia~ e  hank 
credit  cost  more,  cotton,  wheat  and  some  other  grains  sold  below 
the  levels  of  1927,  and  the  result  7?as  shown  in  autumji  sales  of 
fertilizer  8  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.     There  is 
nothing  strange  about  this.     wr.en  a  farmer's  income  is  shortened 
or  credit  costs  him  more  he  will  economize  in  his  operations. 
YTnether  it  is  expensive  economy-  to  use  less  fertilizer,  or  perha.ps 
none  ai:  all,   is  beside  the  point,     xne  fact  is  that  he  will  econo- 
mize in  thc^t  way,  and  perhaps  a  large  n'jmiber  will  so  economize  be- 
cause of  necessity.     It  matters  not  7/hy,  the  res'alt  is  the  sam.e. 
A  lessened  use  of  fertilizer  m.eans  a  lessened  crop  production... 
While  fertilizer  is  used  m.ore  or  less  everywhere  except  in  the 
extensive  farming  of  the  Ti^est ,   its  great  est  use  is  in  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  producing  States  of  the  South.     The  leading  crops  in 
those  St:,~es  ;7i'.ere  fertilizers  are  used  very  extensively  have  not 
been  bringing  as  good  prices  this  present  season  as  the  preceding 
one  and  consequently  there  is  a  disposition  to  restrict  fertilizer 
use.     The  am.ount  purciiased  in  the  a.utumn  shows  this  disposition. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  change  in  the  spring  must  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  farmers  to  get  credit  at  comparatively  cheap  rates. 
Tight  credit  in  the  next  three  m.onths  mj-st  result  in  a  lessened 
use  of  fertilizer  while  easy  credit  v-ould  undoubtedly  result  in 
as  great  a  use  this  see^son  as  in  that  of  1925.     The  effect  upon 
the  yielis  of  certain  important  crops  will  be  the  sam.e  as  the 
amount  of  corn  fed  to  the  steer  a  farmer  is  attempting  to  fatten, 
for  fertilizers  are  merely  the  food  of  plant  life." 

Futures  Futures  trading  on  produce  exchar^ges,  particularly  in 

Trading        term.s  of  wheat  and  cotton,  will  be  brought  under  the  scrutiny  of 
Study  a  special  committee  of  the  Cham.ber  of  OoimT.erce  of  the  United 

States,  the  personnel  of  which  was  announced  to-day.     Tne  ccmtmittee 
will  be  -JLitder  the  chairmanship  of  William  ?ranltlin  C-ephart,  vice 
president  of  the  First  Ivational  Bank  of  St.  Louis.     Tne  purpose  of 
the  Gtuc;;,-,  according  to  the  chamcer  announcement,   is  to  determ.ine 
the  effects  of  futures  trading  upon  prices,  apart  from  the  normal 
influences  of  supply  and  demand,  and  m-ethods  by  which  the  system 
can  be  trade  to  serve  best  the  economdc  purposes  for  v.hich  it  was 
created.     In  addition  the  conrr.ittee  is  expected  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  the  reg"vtlation  of  these  rrarketing  operations  by 
the  exc-tan^es  them^selves.     The  members  of  the  committee  t.ho  will 
undertake  the  stud;;,^  are,  for  the  m-ost  part,  business  men  trcminent 
in  the  production,  financing,  market ir^  and  use  of  the  two  com- 
modities covered  by  the  inquiry,  v.heat  and  cotton.     In  addition 
to  the  chairman  they  are:  Sydney  Anderson,  president,  Millers' 
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Natioiial  Federation,  Washington,  E.G.;  Julius  H.  Barnes,  grain 
exporter,  former  president  of  the  Cham"ber  of  Comnierce  of  the 
United  States,  New  York;  Charles  deB.  Claiborne,  vice  president, 
Whitney-Central  National  Bank,  New  Orleans;  E.  W.  Decker,  president, 
Northv^estern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis;  Professor  H.  G-,  Filley, 
chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln; 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  president  and  treasurer,  B.  A.  Sckhart  Milling 
Compan;y%  Chicago;  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  jr.,  former  president,  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  New  York  City;  V'.  B.  MacColl,  secretary-treasurer, 
Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  Lynn  Stokes, 
president,  Texas  Fa.rm  Bureau  Cotton  Association,  Dallas;  Bernard  J. 
Hothwell,  president,  Bay  State  Milling  Company,  Boston;  J.  V/. 
Shorthill,   secretary.  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association, 
Omaha;  Edgar  B.  Stern,  treasurer,  Lehman,  Stern  and  Company,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans;  V/illiam  Jerome  Vereen,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Moultrie  Cotton  Mills,  Moultrie,  G-a,  ;  F.  B.  Wells,  vice  president, 
F.  H.  Peavey  and  Company,  Minneapolis.     The  committee  will  hold  its 
first  mxeeting  at  Chicago,  February  4,  when  it  is  expected  to  out- 
line the  scope  of  its  study. 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  for  January  17 

Industry      says:   "That  meat  packing  is  m.oving  away  from  the  older  public 
In  Iowa       markets,  and  that  interior  slaughter  is  increasing  sharply, 

particularly  in  the  Corn  Belt,  was  emphasised  in  a  number  of  re- 
ports and  addresses  at  the  recent  annual  m.eeting  of  Iowa  coopera- 
tive livestock  shippers.     This  has  resulted  in  m.ore  direct  buying 
by  packer  from  farm.er  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  new  condition. 
The  nog  growers  heard  reports  which  showed  that  half  the  hogs 
miarketed  from  Iowa  last  year  were  sold  to  local  packing  houses  or 
concentration  points  in  Iowa,  or  Just  across  the  border.    At  three 
of  tnese  local  Iowa  packing  plants,  the  meeting  was  told,  the 
1927  slaughter  of  hogs  was  one-fo-'orth  larger  than  the  hog  slaughter 
of  any  single  packing  plant  in  Chicago,  ?/hile  the  hog  kill  of 
others  was  about  as  large  as  that  of  Chicago's  largest  plant. 
One  thing  that  has  helped  bring  about  this  condition  is  better 
roads.     The  hog  farmier  delivering  direct  to  packing  plants  within 
his  State  can  haul  by  truck.    Evidently  he  gets  a  better  price 
than  by  depending  on  the  Chicago  price  with  the  freight  subtracted 
from  his  end  of  the  deal.  There  are  practically  no  areas  in  Iowa 
that  lie  farther  than  50  miles  fromi  a  good  market.     This  is  created 
by  an  interior  packing  plant,   in  many  instances,  that  has  been 
operating  from.  55  to  50  years.     It  has  a  long  record  of  service  of 
the  hog  farmer  behind  it,  and  it  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  cvm. 
The  change  is  all  to  the  good  for  Iowa  and  the  Corn  Belt  in  general, 
and  the  report  of  the  changing  conditions  may  be  received  with 
satisfaction.     Wnen  the  Iowa  farmer  m^arkets  to  an  Iowa  packing 
plant  he  is  helping  to  create  industry  in  his  own  State.     He  is 
also  throwing  off  the  shackles  which  long  have  bound  him  to  the 
price  prevailing  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  v/here  big  receipts 
on  the  day  his  hogs  arrived  was  likely  to  leave  him  holding  the 
sack — compelled  to  sell  at  low  prices  ^jmde.^  conditions  over  which 
he  had  no  control." 
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Russia  Commerce  and  Finance  for  January  23  says:  "The  Soviet 

G-ov eminent  again  appears  to  loe  at  a  crisis  and  in  danger  of  falling. 
Victor  Chernoff ,  leader  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Revolutionary  part 
for  25  years,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Kerensky  regime,  who 
left  the  country  when  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power,  arrived  in 
17ew  York  last  week;  he  says  the  new  danger  comes  from  the  severe 
measures  the  G-overnment  is  taking  to  force  the  peasants  to  deliver 
grain  at  the  price  stipulated,  and  that  G-ermian  hankers  are  now  re- 
fusing;, to  discount  Rassian  comiT^ercial  pajoer,  which  is  accepted  only 
hy  speculators.   'It  is  impossible  to  predict  in  what,  direct  ion  a 
change  Y/ill  go,  but  there  surely  will  be  a  change,'  he  said.  A 
Moscow  v;ireless  to  the  ^ei^  York  Times  on  January  18  stated  that  no 
cotton  goods  ?;ill  be  sold  there  in  the  next  three  m.onths  except  to 
members  of  the  cooperative,  who  will  be  allowed  to  buy  only  6  meters 
of  v/hite  t^oods  per  fam.ily,  or,  alternatively,  12  meters  of  colored 
cotton.     This  is  described  as  the  last  sGueeze  to  persuade  the 
peasants  to  sell  ^rain  in  exchange  for  goods,  as  grain  collections 
are  far  behind. • . " 


Section  3 

Department  T.  Sv/ann  Harding  presents  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 

of  Agri-      of  Home  Econom.ics  'onder  the  title,   "Twenty  Million  Women  Must  Be 
culture        Wrong,"  in  The  llorth  Am^erican  Review  for  February.    He  says  in  part: 
"Women  need  to  knov/  what  their  time  is  worth,  what  a  standard  of 
living  really  is,  hov/  to.  centralize  their  household  industry  to 
gain  efficiency  without  sacrificing  individuality,  and  what  apparatus 
it  is  economically  useful  to  have.    To  date  they  buy  leisure  and 
efficiency  at  extravagant  prices;  the  large  spheres  of  housekeeping 
where  n^ichinery  will  not  apply  rem^ain  uninvestigated,  and  women 
have  liti^le  idea  what  to  do  for  the  best.    Perhaps  the  studies  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  eventually  help  them  to  face  their  profession  more 
scientifically.     I  sometim.es  think  so.    For  I  find  that  that  organ- 
ization, which  actually  expends  nearly  $125,000  annually  in  a  country 
which  spends  a  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars  annually  for 
perf-'omery  and  cosmetics,  is  seriously  undertaking  as  best  it  can 
the  basic  investigation  of  the  problem  of  housekeeping  from  an  im- 
partial, scientific  standpoint.     It  is  not  trying  to  sell  or  to 
prove  an;^?-thing.     Its  mood  is  receptive.     It  is  content  to  permit  the 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves  while  it  provides  the  statistical 
apparcitus.     It  is  typical  of  our  national  heedlessness  that  v;e 
should  have  ^.-.aited  until  1923  before  establishing  a  governmental 
agency  of  such  fundamental  imiportance,  and  that  we  should  then 
munificently  cast  it  annually  one-three-thousandth  of  v/hat  we 
spend  for  useless  patent  mxedicines . .  .To  date  v/omen  must  be  wrong, 
but  they  have  only  organized  advertising  propaganda  and  the  bleat ings 
of  ignorant  caarlatanB    to  guide  them.     They  ver;^"  much  netd  this 
governmental  agency  which  is  prepared  to  make  a  fundamental  and 
unbiased  sttldy  of  their  neglected  profession.     The  work  has  a  very 
definite  interest  for  me,  because  I  have  a  v/eakness  for  individuals 
and  a\,encies  which  sweep  away  the  fluffy  impedimenta  of  opinion  and 
propaganda  and  get  down  beneath  to  see  scientifically  what  the 
facts  really  are.    Dr.  Louis  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  mentioned, 
and  her  assistants,   seem  to  be  doing  just  that...." 
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MA.EEST  Q.U0I1ATI01JS 

Farm 

Prod-ucts  Jan.  25 — Livestock  quotations  aL  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  Ics.)  good  and  choice  $13-$15.25;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8 •25~$10. 75 ;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11.25-$13. 50 ;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14-$17;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $10,50-$11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ics.)  r.edram,  good  and  choice  $9,10-$9.50;  light  lights 
(130-160  I'cs.)  mediiun  to  choice  $S.50-$9.50;  sla'aghtar  pigs 
(90-130  Ihs.)  mediiim,  good  and  choice  $7.50-$8.60;  sla^jghter 
lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ids.  down)  $lo.35-$17.50 ;  feeding 
lamb s  ( rang e  stock)  med l-ui.i  to  ch o i c e  $1 2 . 7 5- $1 6 . 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Iv'ountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.75  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  90^  f  .o.b.  Presque 
Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  905zJ-$1.10  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago,    Mev;  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $45-$55  bulk  per  ion  in 
terminal  m^arkets;  mostly  $40  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed 
t;;^-pe  $1.50- $2. 2 5  per  1^-  bushel  hamper.     Texas  round  type  .$3.25- 
$3.50  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  S5-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.  Delaware 
and  ivlaryland  yellow  sweet  potaiots  $1.40-$1.90  per  bi-.3hel  hamper 
in  eastern  m-arkets.     Tennessee  I'ancy  Halls  $1.75-$1.90  in  the 
Middle  'Vest. 

Tnolesp.le  prices  of  fresh  creamxery  butter  at  Hew  York 
were:  92  score,  48^;  91  score,  47^^;  90  score,  47^. 

l^uiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Plats,  24-|^;  Single  Daisies,  24^-24^^;  Yo^jmg  Americas, 

Average  price  of  Middlir^g  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  18  points  to  18.71^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day 
last  ses.son  the  price  stood  at  17,66^.     Harch  future  contracts 
on  the  rJew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to  19,82^, 
on  the  xTew  Orleans  Cotton  Zxchaiige  23  points  to  19.15^,  and 
on  the  Cnicago  Board  of  Trade  20  points  to  19,30^. 

C-rain  prices  quoted:  I"o.2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.43-$1.45.     iTo.2  hard  winter  (121^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.23^--$1.27-^.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Kansas  City  $1 .21^$1 .24t.      I\o.3  mixed  corn,  Ivlinneapolis  B9^- 
90^;  Kansas  City  88f^-90^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  9o^(/:: 
Minneapolis  92^-93^;  Kansas  City  90^-91^!^.     No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  52|^-54^;  Minneapolis  48  7/8^-4?  7/8^;  Kansas  City 
51^-51^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  ©pinion  as  refloated  in  the  press  on  matters  aflecticg  agriculture,  particularly  in  iti 
economic  a^^pects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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AG-HI  GUI  TUBAL  The  press  of  yesterday  reports:   "I-Iigher  tariff  d-jities 

TAHIJ'j  2£ZAH-      on  a  lar§;e  variety  of  icoi  "cro±jLcts  vrere  asl'Cei  "1:7  spokesr.en  for 
11^3-S  several  score  of  f am-prodj-oer  zro'csps  at  SafuLriaj's  hearings 

tefore  the  ways  and  r.eans  cGn":r.itt ee .     The  rerj-ests  covered 
virt'j^lly  all  fresh  vegetables,  several  frj^its  and  nuts,  onions, 
peanuts  and  potat o es .  .  .  .A  do-Jicling  of  the  present  duty  on  flaxseed,  vrith  com- 
pensatory increase  in  zhe  duty  on  linseed  oil,  was  ashed  on  cehalf  of  farmers 
in  the  Northwest  "by  Dr.  Alva  H.  Benton,  Jargo ,  N.T.  ,   speahing  for  the  ITcrthwest 
Agricultural  Foundation.     Me  asked  that  the  new  duty  on  flaxseed  ''ze  in  the 
form  of  1^  cents  a  pound,   or  84  cents  a  bushel,  the  present  duty  ceing  40  cents 
a  bushel.  ..  .J,  Rives  Worsham  of  llorfolk,  Ya.  ,  ashed  on  behalf  of  producers  in 
Virginia  and  llorth  Carolina  that  duties  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  'onshelled  and 
7  cents  on  shelled  peanuts  take  the  place  of  4i  and  6  cents  soon  to  be  ef- 
fective because  of  a  50  per  cent  increase  rade  under  the  flexible  provisions 
of  the  present  law.    He  asked  for  9  cents  a  poiuid  on  roasted  peanut  s ...  .Repre- 
sentatives of  producers  in  Ohio  and  L!assachusett s  joined  with  those  from 
Texas  in  asking  that  the  duty  on  onions  be  raised  from  1  to  2-|-  cents  a  po^ond. 
They  complained  of  importations  from  Spain  and  Egypt, 

"Two  general  appeals  were  made  on  behalf  of  growers  of  fresh  vegetables 
for  marked.     One,  put  forward  on  behalf  of  I'ew  England  hothouse  producers,  was 
that  the  duty  on  tomatoes  be  increased  from,  one-half  to  3  cents  a  po^ond,  with 
increases  of  50  to  100  po*  cent  in  duties  on  tomato  paste,  carrots,  cabbages 
and  celery.    An  appeal  made  by  Louis  E.  Ivi-aller,  on  behalf  of  the  Vegetable 
G-rowers^  Association  of  Am-erica,  included  numerous  other  vegetables  far  which 
similar  increases  were  asked.    ?or  Oregon  and  California  producers  an  increase 
of  duty  from  2^-  to  5  cents  a  pound  on  walnuts  was  asked;  for  Florida  producers 
increases  of  200  to  5C0  per  cent   in  duties  on  avocados,  marigces,  papayas  and 
cuc-jmbers  were  urged;  for  California  growers  it  was  asked  that  duties  on 
almonds  be  raised  about  25  per  cent.,..Ir.  A,  TT.  Morrill  of  Lcs  Angeles,  Gal., 
representing  the  '.Test  Coast  Vegetable  Association  of  ICogales,  Arizona, and 
Los  Angeles  dealers,  protested  against  higher  duties  on  fresh  vegetables  and 
said  green  peas,  eggplants,  string  beans  and  peppers  should  be  on  the  free 
list.    He  declared  that  Mexican  competition  was  negligible  and  said  that  du- 
ties would  injure  vegetable  growing  operations  of  Americans  in  Mexican  terri- 
tory, ..." 


JUTE  TiAHIEE  Senator  Sansdell  of  Louis iar^a  introduced  a  bill 

January  25  to  increase  the  tariff  rate  on  jute,  according  to 
the  press  of  Jani:;ary  27, 


FLOOD  LEGIS-  A  House  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Tyar  to  make 

lATICN  preliminary  exam-iriat ions  of  streams  in  sixteen  States  7/ith  a 

view  to  control  of  floods  was  passed  January  25  by  the  Senate 

and  sent  to  coruerence.    (press,  Jan.  27.) 


.... 
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Bank 
Failures 


Section  2 

Decreases  in  iDaniv  failures  in  every  section  of  the  country 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  to  a  degree  that  cut  the  compara- 
ole  1927  f ig^jires  almost  in  half  and  gave  the  smallest  total  for  any 
year  since  1923,  are  shov.Ti  in  a  nation-wide  compilation  issued  at 
Hew  York  to-day  "by  the  State  "bank  division  of  the  Am-erican  Bankers 
Associa-t ion.     The  comipilat ion,  which  is  "based  on  official  figures 
and  covers  returns  for  all  States  and  the  District  of  Colum.bia, 
shows  that  484  hank  failures  of  all  kinds  were  reported  during  the 
fiscal  year  indicated  as  com.pared  7/ith  831  in  the  simdlar  preceding 
period.    This  was  a  drop  of  347  bank  failures  or  a  decrease  of  al- 
most 42  7:er  cent  of  the  1927  total.     In  detail,  the  comxilation 


ea 


shows  tha.t  thirty-one  States  and  the  District  of  Corom-cia  repor 
fewer  failures  in  the  1928  period  thxan  the  year  before,  four  Stages 
reported  s.n  equal  num.ber  and  in  only  four  States  were  there  more. 
The  States  reporting  more  showed  only  nomanal  increases  with  the 
exception  of  Nebraska,  with  a  tooal  of  forty-eight,  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  failures  over  the  1927  fi^jire.     Cf  the  other  three, 
Indiana  v:ith  twenty-one  failures  counted  only  four  more  than  in 
the  former  year,  West  Virginia  with  five  h-ad  an  increase  of  two, 
while  h'aryland  reported  only  one  failure,  the  first  in  four  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  n^omber  of  the  States  in  which  bank  failures 
declined  reported  large  decreases,  C-eorgia  dropping  from,  ninety  in 
the  1927  period  to  only  eight  in  the  1928  total,  Iowa  from,  ninety- 
seven  to  seventy,  Michigan  from  twenty-two  to  six,  lUnnesota  from 
eighty-three  to  forty-two,  Missouri  from  fifty-one  to  thirty- three , 
South  Carolina  from  fifty-one  to  twelve,  South  Dakota  from,  forty- 
seven  to  ten  and  Texas  from,  thirty-one  to  eight.    All  told  thsre 


were  lourxeen 


States  in  vrhich  there  were  no  bc.nk  failures  at  all 
reported  m  the  1928  period,  nine  of  these  also  having  a  clean 
record  in  this  respect  for  tv.'o  or  more  years.     The  States  with  the 
clean  1928  record  were  Alabama.,  Arizoria,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Col-ombia,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  llevada,  Hew  Ham.pshire, 
Hew  Jersey,  Hew  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Verm.ont  and  Washington.  The 
States  recording  declines  in  bank  failures  for  the  1928  period 
were  Alabam.a,  Arizona,  Arliansas,  California,  Colorado,  District  of 
Columibia,  Plorida,  Georgia,   Idaho,   Illinois,   Iowa,  Iiansas ,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Mu  tana,  Horth  Carolina,  Horth  Dakota,  Ohio,  Ci:lahoma,  Oregon, 
Penns3"lvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin.     In  the  four  States  of  Hew  York,  Utah, 
Virginia  and  Wyoming,  where  the  count  remf^ined  the  sam.e  as  the 
year  before,  the  n-umibers  of  failures  were  sm^all ,  tnere  being  only 
one  in  Hew  York  and  Wyom.i:.g  each,  two  in  Utah  and  three  in 
Virginia.. 


College  Representative  John  w.  Til son,  Republican  floor  leader  of 

Course  in  the  House,   in  yesterday's  issue  of  'rne  Yale  Daily  Hews,  urged  the 

Politics  establishmient  of  a  course  in  politics  at  Yale.     "One  way  to  im- 

Urged  prove  politics  and  to  better  serve  the  cause  cf  good  goverrmient ,  " 


ne  saio., 
especially 


.s  to  support  and  encourage  honest  ward  politicians, 


when  they  are  m.en  of 


'ficient  knowledge,  understand- 


ing and  public  spirit  to  work  for  the  public  good  and  for  real 
progress.  If  we  should  succeed  in  interesting  college  m.en  and 
women  in  politics  by  showing  them,  how  s im.pl e  it  is  to  take  a  hand 


i 
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in  the  game  and  h.ow  directly  and  effectively  they  rnay  work  in  the 
interest  of  clean  and  so^juid  government,  a  ccarse  in  practical  poli- 
tics V70ul d  ^  e  eminent ly  vro r  th  wh il  e .  " 

5\ir  },larket  An  editorial  in  Hunter  Trader  Trapper  for  Feoniary  says: 

"Thro'jghout  the  past  month  the  fur  market  has  been  f  im  and  m.ost 
articles  continue  in  good  dem:and.     Mink,  red  fox,  grey  fox,  Tvolf 
and  cadger  from  good  sections  have  oeen  leading.     The  dealers  tell 
us  iha~  good  full  furred  winter  rats  are  now  comdng  in  and  m^eetir^g 
with  good  sale.     Skurdc  has  also  deen  on  a  firm,  casis  the  last  few 
weeks.    G-ood  choice  oposs^um,   'coon,  otter  and  civets  are  in  demand 
at  present,  in  fact  all  good  furs  are  fairly  stea'd^"  and  seem^  to  he 
holding  their  own.    Early  ca-jight  and  held  hack  furs  are  not  wanted* 
Our  Hew  York  F'vir  Letter  in  another  section  of  this  issue  states: 
'There  is  still  considerahle  raw  fur  held  over  in  this  market,  and 
until  this  stock  moves  a  little  mxre  freely,  there  is  not  nrach 
chance  for  prices  to  increase.'" 

Water  Trans-  An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Parm-er  for  January  15  says: 

portation    "All  records  were  "croken  last  year  for  shipment  of  wheat  on  the 
G-reat  Lakes  when  the  last  coat  of  the  season  sailed  from: 
?t.  iTilliam  with  230,000  cushels  of  grain  on  hoard.  j:et7veen 
Aug-ast  1  and  December  15  the  m.ovement  of  American  and  Canadian 
wheat  over  all  the  G-reat  Lakes  waterways  totaled  269,000,000 
hushels.    >Iovemher  was  the  high  point  with  113,000,000  hush  els 
handled.     The  ahove  figures  give  som-e  s'Jiggestion  as  to  the  extent 
of  water- Dorne  transportation  of  farm  products  which  may  he  ^ 
expected  when  a  complete  utilization  is  possihle  of  all  of  our 
inland  rivers  and  a  greater  use  of  the  G-reat  Lakes  hy  com.pletion 
of  th  e  St,  Lawr  enc  e  out  let." 

Wheat  Mar-  An  editorial  in  Tne  YJe^ll  Street  Journal  for  Jan^jiary  21 

ketirxg  says:   "'Ai::erican  farmers  must  organize  or  starve,'  said  E,5.?.am-say , 

rr^anager  of  the  Gar^dian  -.vheat  pool,   in  a  United  Press  interview. 
This  statemient  -jo-old  ce  'alarm.ir.g  if  true,'  but  forPuoately  for 
the  United  States  it  is  not  trc^e*     Car^ada's  wheat  pool,  like  other 
'noble  experim.ent  s '   is  not  yet  a  dem.cnstrat  ed  success.     It  has  been 
in  operation  five  years,   its  mem.bership  has  increased  and  conse- 
quently the  a.miOunt  of  business  transacted  h^as  grown  also.     But  all 
Car^dian  interests  r^ve  not  yet  agreed  upon  its  success.     Trie  value 
of  such  an  organization  imast  depend  upon  the  net  results  obtained 
by  it.    Possibly  the  pool  h.as,  every  year,  given  a  detailed  finan- 
cial statement,  but  if  so,  this  newspaper  has  not  seen  it.  Know- 
ledge of  what  a  service  costs  is  necessary  before  there  can  be  an 
appra.isemient  of  its  value.... An  all  -.vise  Providence  so  arrang'ed 
the  seasons  that  wheat  -r/ill  go  to  the  rr^rkots  in  a  continuous 
stream,  the  year  aro'und.     Our  crop  year  begins  on  the  first  of  July. 
We  iiave  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  h-arvest  and  market  our  crops 
and  then  Canada  com.es  with  hers.    Before  she  has  h^d  time  to  market 
all  her  crop  the  southern  hemisphere  begins  harvesting,  then  in 
the  early  spring  India  harvests  her  crops  and  Cariada  also  res'Jjnes 
her  exporting  which  h^d  been  interrupted  by  the  closing  of  navi- 
gation in  the  winter.     This  continuous  process  makes  it  impossible 
for  ar^7  organization  to  get  more  than  the  world  price  for  wheat. 
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Handling  of  wheat  is  under  strong  cornpetition  so  that  the  terminal 
expense  has  "been  reduced  to  the  minimum.    No  cooperative  organiza- 
tion can  lower  those  costs.     When  to  sell  may  be  a  debatable  ques- 
tion,   A  crop  failure  in  another  co^jmtry  may  give  the  holder  of 
wheat  a  larger  price  later  on,  but  an  abundant  liarvest  would  reverse 
the  picture.     Over  a  course  of  years  the  ma-n  who  sells  when  his 
wheat  is  read;^'  is  apt  to  average  as  well  if  not  better  than  those 
who  hold*  Even  if  organization  can  not  raise  world  prices  or  reduce 
terminal  costs,  the  lack  of  it  will  not  result  in  farmi  starvation." 

Wool  Pro-  Tlie  wool-growing  industry  is  on  a  sounder  basis  to-day  than 

duct  ion       ever  before,  according  to  T.  Clyde  McCarroll  of  the  service  depart- 
m.ent  of  the  National  Bank  of  Comm.erce,  who  surveys  at  length  the 
position  of  the  industry  in  this  country.    He  says  that  six  years 
of  prosperity  have  completely  restored  its  producing  capacity.  In 
1922  production  of  wool  was  the  smallest  since  1897.    Last  year  the 
output  aiTiounted  to  328,000,000  pounds,  a  figure  equaled  only  three 
times  before.     Preliminary  estimtes  of  production  for  1928,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey,   indicate  another  increase  of  proportions 
siJii'f  icient  to  raise  the  total  to  the  previous  record  level.  "Since 
1922  sheep  and  wool  production  ha.s  been  on  the  upswing  of  one  of 
the  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression  to  v/hich  sheep  raising  like 
other  animals  is  subj.^ct,"  says  the  survey.     "Slow  to  get  started 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  liquidating  debts  accumulated  during  the 
period  of  depression  in  1920-21,  the  recovery  has  gained  momentum 
and  has  alread.^''  been  carried  to  greater  lengths  than  any  similar 
mxovement  in  the  twentieth  century.    Production  now  is  little  less 
than  25  per  cent  above  the  low  point  six  years  ago...." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  7/ashington  Star  for  January  2?  says: 

of  Agri-      "'The  bill  reaches  the  very  heart  of  the  miigratory  bird  conserva- 
culture        tion  problem  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  conservation  mess^ores 
ever  proposed  in  this  country.    As  a  direct  and  practical  conserva- 
tion measure,   it  has  the  a.pproval  of  this  departm.ent . '     This  is 
William  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,   speaking.    He  wrote 
the  foregoing  to  Senator  McNary,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture and  forestry  of  the  Senate, which  has  already  passed  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House  under  the  name  of  the  Norbeck  game 
ref-uge  bill.     President  Coolidge  lias  given  the  bill  his  approval. 
All  looks  serene  for  this  piece  .1  of  practical  and  advisable  law- 
making except  for  one  thirig:  The  brevity  of  the  remaining  period 
of  this  short  and  rushed  session  of  Congress.     This  valuable  piece 
of  tirifoer  seems  likely  to  get  caught  in  a  congressional  log-^.am. 
It  m-ay  be  that  few  if  any  legislators  can  be  found  who  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  measure;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  in  the  midst 
of  a  press  of  other  :r:atters.     That  the  lower  House  of  Congress  m.ay 
get  aro"Ujnd  to  a  vote  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Wild  Life  Legislat  ion.  . .  .  It  is  unthinkable  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  would  hesitate  either  to  approve  the  plan  in  principle 
or  to  impose  such  a  modest  tax  on  the  gunners  of  his  or  any  other 
State.     It  will  be  good  news  for  everybody  when  this  measure  shall 
have  pacsed  both  Houses  and  shall  bear  the  President's  signature." 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Servioe,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  •£  Agriculttsre,  for  the  purpose  oi 
presenting  a!l  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectiag  agriculture,  partlcnlarly  in  it? 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  ThelnteEt 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  Accounting  for  his  stewardship  of  seven  and  a  half  years, 

OivT  THE  BUDGET    President  Ccolidge  last  night  reviewed  the  administration's 
accomplishments  under  the  loudget  system  in  his  final  speech 
before  the  sixteenth  m^eeting  of  the  business  organization  of  the 
G-overnment,  according  to  the  press  to-day  .Nat  ional  prosperity  can  not  continue, 
he  insisted,  unless  constructive  economy  in  G-overnment  is  imintained  in  all 
"b ranch e's  of  G-overniTient . 

The  Nation  7/as  in  the  throes  of  husinoss  prostration  in  1921,  the 
President  asserted,  picturing  conditions  in  the  post-war  period.    Federal  ex- 
penditures that  year,  exclusive  of  tax  reduction,  were  ahout  $5,000,000,000, 
with  interest  charges  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  on  an  indebtedness  of  nearly 
$24,000,000,000.    With  this  condition  confronting  the  national  administration, 
the  budget  syste.::  of  centralizing  in  the  President  authority  for  recoivmiending 
all  departmonta.l  estimates  was  adopted. 

Reviewing  the  record,  Mr.  Coolidge  pointed  out  that  in  1927  expenditures 
had  been  cut  to  $3,000,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  amount  applied  to  the  public 
debt.     In  seven  and  a  half  years  the  public  debt  has  oeen  reduced  $6,667,000,- 
000,  with  a  total  saving  in  interest,  through  reductions  and  refunding  opera- 
tions, of  $963,000,000.     The  first  tax  reduction  was  made  in  1921,  followed  by 
four  others,  all  of  which,  the  President  recalled,  refunded  $2,000,000,000  a 
year  to  the  taxp.aycrs,  compared  with  what  they  would  have  paid  had  the  revenue 
act  of  1918  remained  in  force. 

The  budget  system,  the  President  asserted,  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
G-overnment  bureaus  and  coordination,  resulted  in  standardized  system.s  of  con- 
tract, and  developed  efficiency  and  economy  while  the  country  passed  from  a 
period  of  depression  to  an  era  of  prosperity  in  less  than  two  years.  "From 
that  time  on  there  has  been  an  upward  swing,  broken  only  by  short  static 
periods  or  slight  recessions,"  he  said.     "The  closing  mionths  of  1928  and  the 
opening  weeks  of  1929  have  seen  Am.erican  industry  and  commerce  at  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  in  time  of  peace." 


GEi^PA-L  LORD'S  In  his  address  last  night,  G-eneral  H.  M.  Lord, 

ADDRESS  Director  of  the  Sureau  of  the  Budget,  recited  in  detail  the 

efforts  of  the  G-overnment  to  reduce  expenditures.    He  said 
the  lowest  annual  outlay  was  $2,974,029,674.62,   in  1927,  but 
that  this  figure  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  again,   since  the  size  of  the 
Government  is  increasing.     The  budget  for  1930,  v/hen  first  presented  to  Con- 
gress,  showed  a  possible  su.rplus  of  $36,990,192,  General  Lord  said,  but  this 
surplus  would  be  wiped  out  if  unexpected  demands  were  granted.    He  said  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  overcome  this  "paper"  deficit. 

The  press  reports:   "In  an  effort  toward  economy,  the  Budget  Director 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new  Government  organization,  declaring 
'the  time  is  ripe  and  the  need  urgent  for  installation  of  a  new  saving  organ- 
ization, and  so  I  present  for  your  aporoval  the  Federal  Casualty  Club.  To 
acquire  membership  you  will  from  now  on,  up  to  and  includir^  June  30  next,  let 
all  vacancies  remain  unfilled,  thereby  contributing  toward  a  balanced  budget 
the  far  from  negligible  sum  of  $12,500,000..." 
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An  editorial  in  The  liicni^'an  Farmer  for  January  26  says: 
"Interest  in  Dees  is  develor-ing  aniens  Michigan  farmers.  Letters 
coining  to  this  of i  ice  show  this-    Frait  growers  in  partic"CLlar  are 
getting  a  new  angle  on  the  honey  bee.     These  i:.en  now  iuiow  that  the 
presence  of  oees  insT;.res  a  cetter  setting  of  their  frvdt.  Also 
growers  of  cucunioers,  scfaash,  ani  other  products  find  a  sirhlar  cene- 
fit  fro:n  the  o-iisy  Dee.     It  is  estimated  that  over  50,000  Michigan 
farmers  now  have  colonies  of  bees.    But  there  snould  be  double  that 
n'umcer ,  at  le?  st .  .  .  .  " 


City  and  An  editorial  in  Indiana  Farmers  G-uide  for  January  2S  says: 

Farm  "Merryle  Stanley  Hukeyser,   in  a  recent  article  said:    'Big  business, 

in  viewing  the  farm,  problem  from,  the  standpoint  of  enlightened 
selfishness,   is  especially  concerned  7/itn  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm.ers.    Unprofitable  conditions  on  the  farmi,  of  course,  check  the 
buying  power  of  fanners  and  retard  prosperity. '     It  is  an  interest- 
ing point  of  view  but  by  no  means  nev/.     The  farm.ers  then:s elves  have 
been  urgin,  the  sam.e  idea  on  the  co^ontry  for  m.any  m.onths.     rney  have 


saia  mat  ii  business  men  only  could  understand  that  the  farmers  are 
buyers  of  city-::j?.de  goods  and  that  they  can  not  buy  without  money, 
they  would  help  brin^:  about  a  solution  of  the  farm;  problem.  The 
farm  problem,  is  receiving  study  in  the  city.     Business  mien  do  not 
dero;^.' 
it. 
be  d 
some 


there  is  a  farm  problem.;  they  admiit  it,  assert  it  and  discuss 
With  all  this  attention  to  the  subject,   som.ething  is  going  to 


;.e 


cut  it 


It 


not 


e  the  right  thing,  but  it  will  be 


fom^jcrce 
Ind  Agri- 
ture 


William.  Harper  Bean,  m.arxager  of  the  agricultural  service 


of  the  United  States  Cnamb^r  of  Comi:xrce,  writes  of  "YJliat  Commer- 
cial 3r_anizat ions  Are  Being"  in  i^ural  Am^erica  for  February,  He 
says  in  part:   "p.ecogniz ing  m.ore  and  m.ore  the  interdependence  of 
agriculture  ana  other  lines  of  business  and  with  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing conception  of  the  true  functions  of  aiding  in  upbuilding  the 
agr ic"j-l~ure  of  their  trade  areas,  commercial  organizations  are  find- 
ing it  imperative  the.t  they  devote  more  of  their  energies  and  funds 
to  rujral  affair s. .  .Although  the  existing  agricultural  work  of  com.- 
mercial  organizations  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities,  m.ost  of  it 
can  be  classified  under  six  heads:   (l)  Cooperation  with  agricultur- 
al organizations;   (2)  Efforts  to  hmprove  farm  production;   (3)  Ef- 
forts to  s.e"CUJ7'e    Betfter  •ms.rkets  for  farm  products;   (4)  Assistance 


to  boys'  and  girls'  clubs; 


(5) 


Assistance  to  agricult-ural  fairs 


and  e:jdnibits;   (6)  Efforts  to  promote  m.ore  cordial  relations  between 
town  and  country ..  .The  so-called  'barrier  between  the  farm.er  and 
the  city  mi?.n'  hampers  the  development  of  more  than  one  community 
whose  chief  economic  interest  is  in  agriculture.    The  barrier  is 
for  the  mxOst  part  an  im.aginary  one,  due  largely  to  n:i  sunder  standing. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  city  m.en  that  they  usually  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  attempting  to  break  d07;n  this  barrier.  Their 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  facilities  for  marketing  farm,  products,  their 
cooperation  with  agriculture  organizations,  and  their  interest  in 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  agricultural  fairs  indirectly  have 
effected  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  groups.  Neverthe- 
less, man.;^^  commiercial  organizations  find  it  desirable  to  use  some 
direct  m.ethods  of  promoting  cordial  relations  between  town  and 
count r:^%  • .  " 
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Milk  Diet  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  January  12  says:  "The  scientific 

Tests  in      men  have  found  out  what  was  well  oiown,  and  have  plentifully  de- 
Scotland      cl?.red  the  thing  as  it  is.     They  nave  proved  oy  two  scientifically 
conduicted  feeding  experim.ent  s ,   spread  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
that  £i  miili:  diet  is  the  oest  in  every  sense  for  school  children; 
that  upon  it  the  children  grow  better,  put  on  more  weight,  add  more 
inches  to  their  stciture,  and  are  r:uch  miore  alert  at  their  lessons, 
and  much  more  alive  and  boisterous  at  their  play... The  first  test 
of  tne  effect  of  a  daily  m^ilk  allowance  on  the  health  and  spirits 
of  children  fed  under  normal  middleclass  conditions  was  conducted 
under  the  i.im'ediace  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Orr  and  the  Eowett 
Research  Institute  in  tne  school  year  1925-27.     The  results  v^ere 
regarded  as  so  surprising  tha.t  it  was  resolved  to  duplicate  the 
experiment  in  1927-28,  and  to  have  it  carried  through  03/  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Health  under  the  imir.ediate  supervision  of 
Dr.  G-erald  Leighton.     It  is  the  results  of  this  second  test  which 
have  now  "been  published.     These  m.ore  than  confirm  the  findings  of 
the  firat  test,  and  they  throw  clearer  light  on  som.e  of  the  problems 
dealt  with  in  the  first  test.     For  one  thing  the  results  prove  to 
dem.onstrat ion  that  shimmed  milk,  even  of  the  m.a chine- separated 
variet.3-,   is  a  much  miore  valuable  addition  to  the  normal  diet  of 
school  children  tlian  was  supposed. .  .The  total  rramcer  of  children 
under  observation  to  begin  with  was  1,425,  the  total  niamber  on  whom 
the  final  results  were  based  was  1,157.     The  children  were  classi- 
fied in  three  stages — t]'iOse  of  13  to  14  years  of  age,  those  of  9  to 
10  years  of  age,  a.nd  those  of  5  to  7  years  of  age.     In  each  stage 
there  were  four  groups — those  vwio  got  whole  milk,  those  who  got 
separated  milk,  thiose  v/ho  got  a  biscuit  of  the  supposed  caloric 


value  of  the  separated  milk,  and  the 
none  of  the 
group  got  a 


three  additional  diets. 


anc 


control  group,  which  last  got 
The  oldest  and  second  oldest 
thoL^e  in  the  youngest  group 


pint  of  milk  daily, 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  daily.     The  average  fat  percentage  of  the 
whole  milk  was  3.85,  and  of  the  separated  milk  0.33... The  tables 
sho\T  that  in  every  case  the  mdlk-f  ed  children  are  ahead  of  the 
'biscuit^  and  'control'  groups.     The  greatest  increase  in  height 
is  noted  in  the  six-year-old  whole  mhlk-fed  group,  and  the  greatest 
increase  in  weight  is  in  the  13-year-old  separated  milk  group. 


The  'biscuit* 

which  fact  liiay  ^^^^ 
values  of  the  biscuit 


group  I  misned 
su^r,^-est 


little  better  than  the  'control'  group, 
some  reflections  as  to  the  relative  'caloric' 
nd  sepcirated  miilk. 


Plunkett  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  January  10  says: 

Pounda-  "Sir  Horace  PlunKiett,  who  is  recovering  from,  a  serious  illness,  is 
tion  busy  with  a,  new  publication  which  will  be  in  effect  a  plea,  for  the 

non-party  treatment  of  our  agricultural  problems.     His  wholo  life, 
as  his  friends  know,  has  b..  en  devoted  to  agriculture.    After  the 
yeom.an  -.vork  he  did  in  Ireland,  he  set  out  to  apply  the  principles 
whicn  he  had  worked  out  for  the  agricultm-c  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Overseas  Comunions .     It  was  thus  that 
the  Horace  Plunkett  Foundation  camie  into  being,  which  first  con- 
vened the  Conference  on  Agricultural  Cooperation  at  Wemibley  in 
1924,  and  then  established  an  office  at  10    Doughty  Street,  London, 
to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  service  of  the  m-ovemient.  To 
the  trustees  of  this  foundation  its  author  has  delegated  his  life 
work.     Starting  fromx  trie  thesis  thoat  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
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agriculture  is  essential  to  Empire  welloeing,   the  foundation  main- 
tains th£,t  its  fulfillmem:  depends  on  three  conditions:    (l)  The 
application  of  scientific  imowledge,  under  the  gu.idance  of  the 
State,  to  the  farming  industry;   (2)  the  voluntary  organization  of 
farmei^s  for  cusiness  xurjos&s  on  coopera^tive  lines;  and  (3)  a 
reconstru.ction  of  social  life  in  the  country  with  a  vicy/  to  rem-ov- 
ing  the  disparity  hetween  the  respective  attractions  of  town  and 
country.     It  is  a  definition  of  a  sound  agricultural  policy  for  the 
Empire  which  has  withstood  criticism.    For  the  developm.ent  of  the 
voluntary  economic  m^ovement  the  f o^ULidat ion  looks  to  the  National 
Farmers'  union;  and  for  the  social  movement  to  various  organized 
activities,   including  particularly  the  liVom.en's  Institutes  and  the 
Rural  C  ommun  i  ty  C  ounc  i 1 s . " 


Western  Manufacturers  Hecord  for  January  17  says:   "Distressing  re- 

Farm,  ports  as  to  farm  conaitions  pot-.r  into  the  Manufacturers  Record 

Proolem-s      office  from:  m.any  sections  of  the  cO'antry.     Som.e  recent  sta-tem.ents 
made  to  the  writer  by  people  who  own  farms  in  the  Far  West  are,  we 
are  afraid,   indicative  of  the  general  condition  of  m^an^-  farmiers  in 
that  section.    A  man  of  somie  v/ealth  who  owns  farms  in  Iv'ontana  and 
the  Dahotas,  told  the  writer  a  few  o-B.ys  ago  that  a  good  many  farms 
are  "being  sold  hy  States  or  counties  for  taxes;  as  there  are  no 
hu;y^ers  tlie  land  has  to  he  taken  in  oy  the  State,  and  if  the  farmer 
ever  tries  to  redeem,  his  property  he  has  to  pay  12  _^er  cent  inter- 
est to  these  States,  a  rate  which  he  regarded  as  an  outrage,  and 
which  he  thought  should  oe  Drought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
trying  to  find  a  remedy  for  farmx  depression.     If,  said,  he,  these 
Western  Sti.tes  t.'ould  p^rmiit  the  redemption  of  these  farms  at  the 
rate  of  o  per  cent  interest,  or  permit  otner  ouj^ers  to  take  them 
in  at  thrt  rate,  mari;;^  farm.s  could  he  saved,   out  that  it  was  iij>- 
possihle  for  the  farmers  to  pay  12  per  cent  interest.    He  vigorous- 
ly assailed  the  action  of  these  States  in  charging  such  an  exoroi- 


f  elt 


in  som-e  way  the  Federal  G-overnment  should 


tant  rate,  anc 

find  a  m.ethod  to  er^acle  the  farm^ers  to  get  m.oney  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest.    Another  m^an,  recently  returned  from.  Dakota,  where  he 
had  been  looking  after  a  large  farm  property,   stated  that  the  en- 
tire incom.e — the  farm  ooing  operated  by  a  tenant — was  $300,  while 
the  taxes  were  $400;  and  he  had  to  advance  $100  over  the  incom.e  in 
order  to  pay  the  taxes.    He  stated  that  txie  farm^ers  in  that  sec- 
tion are  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  that  the  banks  are  loaded 
with  the  obli-,ations  of  farmers;  and  the  only  reason  they  are  not 


trying  to  sell  th^se  farms  is  that  there  are  no  buyers. 


n 


Section  5 

Departm.ent  The  Journal  of  I-Iomie  Economiics  for  February  says:   "The  Agri- 

of  Agri-      cultural  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  fiscal  yea.r  ending  June,  1930, 
c^:ature        includes  $137,281  for  the  B^oreau  of  Homie  Econom.ics.     Though  this  sum 
is  mieager  in  com.parison  with  the  allotments  to  most  other  b^ojreaus 
of  the  departm.ent,  it  is  at  least  gratifying  to  remem-ber  that  it  is 
about  $19,000  larger  than  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year... 
The  bureau  began  in  1923  v/ith  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Its 
friends  knew  tliat  it  had  to  prove  its  worth  before  really  adequate 
appropriations  would  be  forthcomirig  and  that  this  would  take  som.e 
time.     In  five  years  the  appropriations  have  been  nearly  trebled, 
the  bureau  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  friends  both  in  a^nd 
out  of  Congress.     So  far  so  good.    But  is  it  enough?... It  should 
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not  "be  so  hard  to  prove  that  what  affects  a  million  homes  to  the 
extent  of  one  dollar  each  affects  the  national  v/ealth  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  million  dollars — a  quite  respectaole  sma,   even  to  the 
husiness  world;  nor  that  the  real  value  of  wages  depends  not  onlv 
on  their  amount  lout  also  on  the  shill  with  which  they  are  spent; 
nor  that  the  conditions  making  for  physical  welfare  are  as  worthy 
of  study  in  our  homes  as  in  the  m.ills:.  '-and  factories  v/nere  we  work; 
nor  yet  that  scientific  knov/ledge  rust  supplemient  instinct  and 
tradition  if  our  homes  are  to  maintain  their  function  of  rearing 
and  refreshing  us  in  a  world  where  material  and  social  standards 
change  almost  over  night..." 


Section  4 
MARKET  .JJOlATIGhS 

Farm 

Products  January  28 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  Ste-rs  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $13  to  $15.50; 
cows,  :^ood  and  choice  $8,50  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  Ids.  dov/n) 
good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $13.50;  vealers,    (850  lbs.  dovm)  good 
and  choice  $14  to  $17;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10,50  to  $11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medrjun, 
good  and  choice  $9.35  to  $9.80;  light  lights   (130-160  lbs.)  m.edram 
to  choice  $8.75  to  $9.95;  slaughter  pi^^s  (90-130  lbs.)  m.ediiim, 
good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $8.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lam^bs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.50  to  $17,65;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75  to  $16. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  Nev\r  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 5  points  to  19,90^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
3  points  to  19. 24^^^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  7  points  to 
19,36^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m^arkets  advanced  5  points  to  13.80^  per  Ic.     On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  17.26^. 

C-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.19  5/8  to  $1.21  0/8;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.40  to  $1.43;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-i>  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.19 
to  $1.22|-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.27 
to  $1.27-|;  Kiansas  City  $1.17  to  $1.18;  No. 3  m.ixed  corn  Minneapolis 
86  to  87f ;  Kansas  City  87  to  89^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  97  to 
97-|^;  Minneapolis  89  to  90^2^;  Kansas  City  88  to  89^-;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  52^  to  54^;  Minneapolis  48  to  49^;  Kansas  City  51  to  51^2^, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.25-$1.75 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities  and  at  85^-90,;^  f  .o.b.  PresQue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Wiiites  95f-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  brought  $4.50-$5.50  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City.     New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $5.75-$6  in  Chicago 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at  $5-$5.25  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$55  bulk  per 
ton  in  termxinal  ma-rkets;  $39  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type 
$1.25"$2  per  l-|--bushel  hamper  in  city  markets.     Texas  stock  $2.75- 
$3.50  per  barrel  crate. 

\liolesde  prices  of  fresh  creamxery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^;   91  score,  48i^-;  90  score,  48^.    (Prepared  by  3u. 
of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!l  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aCTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  it- 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAHIF?  T'p.rifi  hearings  on  the  agricultural  products  and  pro- 

HEARIi\T&S  visions  schedule  teiore  the  ways  and  i^ieans  coinnittee  were  com- 

pleted yesterday  afternoon  after  260  witnesses  iiad  presented 
their  cases.     It  was  tl.e  largest  n^uniher  hy  far  that  ever  had 
appeared  oefore  the  cormittee  on  this  iter.;,    A]T.ong  the  industries  for  v/liich  aid 
was  asked  v;as         the  production  of  split  peas  for  soup.     Ihe  growers  want  an 
increase  in  the  d:.ty  on  them  from  $1.25  to  $2.75  per  hundred  pounds.  Representa- 
tive Hamilton  n^ish  of  hew  York  appeared  oefore  his  colleagues  to  ask  for  m-ore 
protection  for  onions  and  celery,  v/hich    are  extensively  grown  in  his  district, 
Aloert  V.  Harden,  La  G-range,         ,  wanted  the  duty  on  orchard  grass  seed  increased 
from  2  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents.    David  Mchorran,  Fort  Huron,  I.-ich.  ,  asked  an 
increased  duty  on  -.-lanuf actured  chicory  rcot,  generally  used  oy  roasters  in  max- 
ture  with  coffee.    Witnesses  v;ho  askeu  higher  duties  on  fruit  juices  vrere  also 
heard.   (Press,  Jan.  30.) 


VOGATIOHAL  The  press  of  Januarj^  2S  reports:   "Over  the  protest  of 

TRA-IiTIhG-  BILL    Representative  Tucker  of  Virginia,  who  challenged  its  consti- 
tutionality, the  House  January  28  passed  the  so-called  voca- 
tional educational  hill,  the  m.easure  providing  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  programx  for  training  farmi  toys  and  girls  in  agriculture  and 
home  econom.ics,  as  inai-^gurat ed  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.     The  hill 
passed  the  Senate  last  April  9.... The  oill  authorizes  $500,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  with  an  increase  of  $500,000  yearly  for  the  next  eleven  years  and 
then  a  perm.anent  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000,000.     Half  of  these  sum.s  would 
be  used  in  promoting  education  in  agricult^jiral  suhjects  in  the  various  States 
and  the  other  half  for  development  s,nd  improvem.ent  in  hom.e  economhcs .  .  .  .'7ne 
hill,   it  was  pointed  out,  was  not  new  legislation,  hut  simply  an  extension  of 
the  program  begun  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act," 


FERTILISER  A  cede  of  ethics  for  the  fertilizer  business  was  adopted 

IvISi\['S  COLS         in  a  tra.de  practice  conference  held  at  Washington  yesterday  under 
the  a^uspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ccmmiis s ion.     The  conference 
was  attended  hy  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  industry. 
Three  rules  were  adopted  for  subsec^uent  approval  of  the  commission:  To  prohibit 
the  sale  of  consigrmient  of  goods  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  distrabing  the 
ma^rkets;  to  bar  the  granting  of  secret  rebates,  and  to  m.ah^e  defam-ation  of  a 
competitor  an  unfair  practice.   (Press,  Jan,  30.) 


LAIRYIvlAI^'  A  Chestertown,  Md. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports 

LOSES  HERD  tl:at  in  a  tuberculin  test  of  his  herd  during  the  past  week,  former 

County  Commiissioner  Harry  IJichols,  one  of  the  leadirig  dairymen  in 
the  county,  lost  every  one  of  his  fine  cattle.     It  was  said/5fie^§f 
the  miost  profitable  herds  of  dairy  cows  in  the  county. 
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British.  An  act  proviiin^  for  a^r ic">:.l"iiraJ.  credits  has  j'ast  co-e 

Agri-  into  operation  in  G-reat  Britain.    Under  the  provisions  of  *he  act 

cult-oral      there  -.vas  fomen  ihe  A-i;r ic"nl~'nral  Mortgage  Gcrpcra~icn,  Linhted 
Credits        as  a  result  of  the  C-ov  ern.;.en: ' s  efforts  to  assist   ohe  a.gr  ic^j-l  b-oral 
ind'ostry  of  the  United  ?;in.--;:lc::.  -.vhich  has  lately  experienced  very 
unsat  isf  act  cry  ccnfi":ions.     Acccriing  lo  advices  t  rans:::i^  t  ed  to 
Bankers  fr-ns"  Ocmpany  of  "ew  Yorh  cy  its  British  information 
service,  the  scheme  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  nearly  e.ll  the 
large  canhs,   including  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  which  are  shareholders 
in  the  corporation.     The  capital  of  the  coivipany  consists  of 
650,000  pounds  in  1  pcund  shares,     "cans  on  n:ortga-;.es  cf  agricultur 
al  land,  net  enceeding  t7rc-thirl:s  cf  the  land's  vrlue,  vrill  he 
granted  for  periods  up  to  sinty  years,  and  -.Till  :e  repayacle  cy 
equal  half-yearly  installments  covering  interest  and  repayment  of 
principal;  for  a  sixty  year  loan  the  rate  of  half-yearly  repayments 
will  he  2  pounds  15  shilling  per  IOC  pounds  for  the  full  period  of 
the  loan,  or  acout  S25  a  year  for  sixty  years  on  an  initial  1  tan 
of  $500.     Locns  for  im.provement  of  land  mill  be  granted  to  land- 
owners,  suh.ject  to  the  approval  of  the  I^inister  of  Agriculture,  for 
periods  up  to  forty  years,  a.  loan  of  100  pounds  cein:,  repayable  by 
80  half-3-early  installments  of  3  pounds  each  to  include  principal, 
interest,  and  all  charges  other  than  those  made  cy  the  Ministry  of 
A^r ic":.lture.     ^hese  rates  are  not  necessarily  permanent  ;  they  m:ay 
ce  molified  in  the  future  as  circumstances  may  require  or  permit. 
It  is  hoped  that  farm.ers  will  ce  acle  to  cenef it  from,  the  launching 
of  t h i  J;  s  ch em. e . 

Barm  Progress  An  editorial  in  Barm  and  Banch  for  January  2c  saysi 

In  Texas      ''Co-mtty  .^gent  A.  B.  Jolley  has  made  a  very  interesting  report 
relative  to  the  progress  ceing  :..aie  cy  the  farmers  in  Ballas 
County,  Texas.     Of  immortance  is  the  fact  that  the  farm.ers  of 
this  comity  are  rapidly  learning  to  value  community  standardiza- 
tion of  cotton.     In  tne  Bcwlett  community  5,000  acres  were  planted 
to  a  single  variety.     Six  ether  commjLnities  are  interested  in  com- 
mmiity  selection,  and  after  mamin^.  tests  it  has  "been  decided  to 
rcahe  selections  for  1929,     Hr.  Jolley  also  reports  that  clachland 
farmers  have  found  it  very  profitacle  to  grow  alfalfa,   som:e  of  the 
growers  averaging  more  than  5  tons  per  acre  over  a  three-year 
periol,     Lact  year  1,323  cushels  of  pure-line  Benton  wheat  seed 
was  producel  a.nd  sold  to  otner  farmers  at  an  average  profit  of 
$1.50  per  cushel  over  the  re_tJ-lar  market.     Bmis  means  that  a 
mimcer  of  other  farmers  will  ce  rrcwing  ^ure-line  Benton  wheat  in 
Ic^OO.     ha,ny  farmers  S-lso  iound  it  protitacle  to  grow  Bcrtex  oats, 
increasing  their  yi:^lls  and  the  quality  of  the  grain.     Ihese  oats 
sola  at  a  profit  of  50  cents  ter  cvm'nel  over  the  prevailing  market. 
One  Badlas  County  farmer  mas  d^v^lcped  a  Yellow  Bent  corn  that  has 
avera^^ed  over  50  cushels  per  acre  in  ccttcm  land.     'Better  Seed 
and  Better  Barmmng  for  Balla-s  County,  '    is  the  slogan  for  1929. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  tne  feet  th^t  eighteen  registered  dairy 
culls  v'ith  'nigh  production  hack  of  them  have  ceen  placed  among 
farmers,  anil  that  300  farms  in  the  county  have  "been  terraced  during 
the  past  six  years.  ^' 
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Federal  Rural  America  for  February  says:   "The  Federal  G-overrjnent  has 

Rural  Aid    fuiictioned  in  agriculture  in  many  ways.     The  D6partm.ent  of  Agriculttire 
maintains  what  is  probably  the  largest  research  agency  in  the  world. 
This  departmient  has  also  the  responsibility  for  er^f orcem.ent  of  certain 
Federal  laws.     It  is  the  center  of  a  vast  extension  service  which  has 
^iven  inf  orpnat  ion  and  assistance  to  farm  families.     The  Federal  G-overn- 
m.ent  ns^intains  two  large  credit  agencies — the  Federal  farm  loan  system 
and  the  intermediate  credit  banks.     The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
m.ade  several  miOst  important  investigations  of  the  handling  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and,  recently,  one  of  cooperative  m:arketing.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  a  program  of  cooperative 
public  health  work,  whereby  it  -^nco^orages  and  subsidizes  co'antiss 
and  similar  units  to  enable  themi  to  put  on  modern  public  health 
programs.     The  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  raral  division,  and  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  instruction..." 

01eom;argi-*  ■  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dair;>m:an  for  January  25  says:  "One 

rine  reason  for  the  declining  butter  market  m^ay  be  found  in  the  largely 

increc-sed  production  of  oleom.argarine ,  which  now  amounts  to  approxi- 
miately  15  per  cent  of  our  total  production  of  butter.     During  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1928  there  was  produced  289  million  pounds  of 
oleomargarine,  an  increase  over  the  same  period  of  1927  of  more  than 
41  million  pounds.    With  oleom.argarine  increased  over  last  year  by 
16  per  cent,  butter  is  meeting  more  severe  competition  in  the  market. 
Fnen  the  supply  and  demand  for  butter  are  pretty  evenly  balanced,  it 
does  not  take  a  very  large  cons'umption  of  substitutes  to  substantially 
reduce  prices.     Not  only  has  there  been  a  largely  increased  production 
of  oleomiargarine  but  there  is  now  on  the  m-arket  a,  so-called  cooking 
compoTj-nd  that  is  permitted  by  the  court  to  be  colored  in  imdtation  of 
butter  and  in  m^any  cases  it  is  illegally  sold  as  butter.     It  is  this 
newer  substitute  that  both  dairym.en  and  oleomargarine  men  have  joined 
hands  in  fighting.    A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  to  have  this  product 
come  within  the  law  and  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  under  the  same 
regulations  as  are  now  provided  for  oleomargarine.  Every  person  in- 
terested in  the  dairy  industry  should  give  his  support  to  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  his  Eepresentat ives  in  Congress  to  support  the  meas^'ore 
amending  and  strengthening  the  oleomargarine  law." 

Reforestation  An  editorial  in  New  England  Plomiestead  for  Janiiary  12  says: 

in  Vermont  "Twenty  years  ago  Vermont  first  began  the  creation  of  its  State 

forests.     Steady  progress  has  been  made  since  that  t  im.e  and  to-day, 
according  to  forest  commissioner  R.  M.  Rose,   the  State  has  18  State 
forests  with  a  total  area  of  33,905  acres.     The  m^ost  recent  acqui- 
sition is  a  tract  of  180  acres  in  the  town  of  Pl^Tnouth  which  has 
been  added  to  the  Calvin  Coolidge  State  forest,  thereby  bringing 
that  area  to  a  total  of  1,029  acres.     The  State's  forest  service, 
so  we  are  iriformied,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  adding  to  existing 
forests  whenever  possible,  instead  of  creating  new  ones,  as  the 
larger  areas  can  be  m.ore  economiically  managed.     That  would  seem,  to 
be  the  exercise  of  good  judgment ...  One  of  the  worth  while  results  of 
the  forest  areas  is  an  aroused  interest  in  reforestation  am^ong 
private  land  ovmers,  particularly  because  of  some  2,000  acres  of 
forest  plantation  which  have  m^de  rem^rlffi^ble  growth.  These 
plantations  have  dem.onstrat ed  through  actual  rcs'^olts  the  value  of 
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reforesting,:  idle  land.     It  is  ic  oe  expected  that  as  the  State 
forest  areas  are  f-arther  developed  in  accordance  v;ith  ^ood  forest 
mana.3er.ent,   interest  ^vill  ce  crysto-llized  to  the  point  where  land 
that  nov7  rrows  a,  v7ort:-less  crop  of  77eeds  and  "brush  will  be  put  to 
the  develcpnent  of  a  profitable  crop  of  timDer." 

Tlie  Coj—nercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  January  25  says:  "'Pne 
marhet  this  week  lias  been  rather  on  the  cui^t  side.     There  has  been 
a.n  increasing  interest  in  v/ool  on  the  part  of  the  r.anuf acturers , 
ho77Gver,  as  the  v/eeh  has  progressed,  more  especially"  in  the  finer 
wools  and  one  or  tv;o  of  the  lar^^e  mills  have  already  secured  a 
sizable  nestegg        fine  Texas  .vools  against  the  new  season,  or 
possibly  e.gainst  current  contracts,  for  the  miills  have  still  3.  fair 
voVcLnt  of  old  business  on  the  books.    I\Tew  prices  nam.ed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Woolen  Com.pany  on  staples,  practically  unchanged,  or  in  a  few 
numbers  slightly  lower  than  six  months  ago,   should  prove  attractive 
to  the  bu2^ers  of  cloth.    I'oreign  rearkets  are  fairly  steady,  although 
fine  v."00ls  are  not  cuite  up  to  the  level  of  early  Tecemb^r  either  in 
London  or  in  the  colonies.     Crossbreds  are  very  firm.." 


Section  3 

Departm.ent  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Balirmore  Sun  for  January  29  says: 

of  Agri-      "The  wise  farr-.er  will  note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
culture       believes  that  e.e  rust  depend  cniefly  upon  his  own  initiative,  judg- 
ment ana  energy  for  success.     Tnile  nigher  tariff  may  help  som.e  pro- 
ducers, and  v/hile  I/lr.  Hoover  m.ay  evolve  a  plan  which,  a  year  or  two 
hence,  v/ill  elimiinate  scmr.  of  the  leandicaps  under  Y/hich  agriculture 
le.bors,  self-help  will  continue  to  be  the  farmier's  anchor  of  safety, 
Conseqnrently  he  should  not  ignore  the  Pepartm.ent  of  Agriculture's 
forecast  of  j^rices    and  product  ion.  ..  .l^fiiile  a  natior-al  survey  of  crop 
prospects  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  local  conditions,  the 
data  are  of  value  as  indicating  probable  production  of  leading  crops, 
lettin^  the  farm.er  knoT/  in  advance  the  trend  of  prices.  Interest 
rates  in  some  sections  will  be  dhgh,  but  wages  in  the  harvest  season 
lower  than  a  3- ear  ago.... The  chief  im.portance  of  the  report  is  in  the 
dem.onstrat ion  it  gives  tliat  the  Pepartm^ent  of  Agriculture  is  not 
looking  for  a  farm,  m.illennium  as  a  result  of  tariff  revision  or  of 
other  le^hslation  at  7fe.shington  and  that  it  Izncws  that,   in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  whether  the  individual  farm.er  succeeds  or  fails 
7;ill  be  largely  a.n  individual  problem., 


'Tool 
Market 
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l^R-KET  :UOTATICiTS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  29 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $12. 75-$15. 50 ;  cows,  ._.ood  and 
choice  $8,50-$10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs,  down)  good  and  choice  $11.25- 
$13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14-$17.50;  feeder  and  stocher 
steers,  ^.ood  and  choice  $10.50-$11 .75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
lbs.)  medium,  ^ood  and  choice  $9.40-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160 
lbs.)  mediur.i  to  choice  $8,75-$9.90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
mediujn,  j-.ood  and  choice  $7.75-$9;   slrughter  la.mbs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $16.25-$17.40 ;  feeding  larnbs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $12.75-816. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.75  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  m.arkets;  85^-90(?:'  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle,  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  "llTL^itcs  95^-$1.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  Maryland 
and  Delaware  yellow  sv/eet  potatoes  $1.40-$2  per  bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  m:arkets,     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.75-$2  in  the  Middle  West. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$52  bulk  per  ton  in  term.inal  markets. 
Florida  pointed  type  $l-$2  per  ih  bushel  ham.por  in  city  miarkets. 
Texas  round  type  $2.75-$3  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.     Best  midwest- 
ern  yellow  onions  $5-$5.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters. 

Vi/liolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49f;  91  score,  48-^;^;  90  score,  43^. 

"l-Uliolesale  prices  of  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  24^^-24t^^-;  Single  Daisies  24^2^-241^;  Young  Am.ericas,  26^-25-^^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  13  points  to  18.67^  per  lb.    On  the  sam.e  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  17.37^'.     March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  12  points  to  19,73^,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  12  points  to  19.12^',  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  9  points  to  19.27^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:  No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kan^s^ ^C^yb|^-j^ 
$1,37-$1.40.    No. 2  hard  winter  wheat  (12^^  protein)  at  Kansas  (JiVy/.  ^ 
No. 2  li3.rd  winter  Y/heat   (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.24^- 
$1.25;  Ka^nsas  City  $1.14-$1,15«    No. 5  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis 
8 5-^-^-8 6-?V^- ;  Kansas  City  85|:f-87f-(^- ,    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
95^^-951^;  Minneapolis  39^5- -gO,;!' Kansas  City  86^-8952^.     No. 3  white 
oats,  Chicago  51^-32iy^,  Mj.nnoapoliB  47  3/8^-48  0/8^;  Kansas  City 
49^(;i5-50-^^«    (Prepared  ly  Lu.   of  ig': .  I^con,  } 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  roflected  in  the  press  en  matters  afTectir.g  agriciilturo,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  cr  disapprovr.I  of  vic%\'s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reCect  the  news  of  importance. 
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DEPAETI.'iEHT  0?  The  press  to-day  reports:   "The  Senate  yesterday  passed 

AGRICULTUR3        the  Department  of  Agriculture  bill,  carrying  $145,792,541,  for 
BILL  the  next  fiscal  year.     The  Senate  added  $2,384,494  to  the 

amount  approved  by  the  House  and  the  difference  must  be  adjusted 
in  corJ'erence  before  the  bill  can  go  to  the  President." 


The  press  to--day  reports:   "Higher  duties  on  cotton  and 
cotton  v,oods  were  reouested  yesterday  by  growers,   textile  m.anu- 
facturers  of  IJew  England  and  the  South,  and  textile  workers. 
The  House  ways  and  means  conmittee,  considering  tariff  revision, 
heard  no  dissenting  voice  and  almost  no  reQuests  for  a  decrease  in  any  item  of 
the  cotton  schedule.     Representative  V/i'iitt in^ton  of  Hississippi,  on  behalf  of 
the  Staple  Cotton  Growers'   Cooperative  Association  of  that  State,  urged  a  duty 
of  7  to  24  cents  a  pound  on  more  than  one  and  one-sixt eenth  of  an  inch  of  cot- 
ton staple.     This  staple  is  now  on  the  free  list.     :Mew  England  textile  spokes- 
men said  they  would  not  object  if  they  received  comm.ensurat e  protection  and 
Am>:,rican  growers  supplied  their  needs.  Mayor  Landers  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
urging  relief  for  the  hew  England  textile  industry,   said  that  4,500  persons 
were  unemployed  in  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  Lowell  and  Fall  River.     He  added 
that  m.any  plants  v/ere  giving  employmient  of  only  two  to  four  days  a  week  and 
2,300  hom.es  and  400  stores  wero  em.pty  because  of  a  shift  in  population  " 


COTTON  TARIEE 
HEARIHG-S 


LONDON  WOL  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  wool  auction 

SALES  sales  closed  yesterday  with  offerings  of  7,083  bales.     It  was 

a  moderate  sel..ction.     The  demand  was  slow  and  prices  ruled 
in  bu^-ers'  favor.     The  report  says:   "The  series  opened  steady 
and  fairly  active,  but  the  demand  slackened  and  at  the  close  the  tone  was 
subdued  and  prices  generally  v/ere  5  per  cent  below  the  December  auctions. 
During  the  series  tne  Continent  bought  49,000  bales,  the  hom.e  trade  31,800, 
and  2,000  were  taken  for  America.     Sixteen  thousand  bales  were  held  over." 


BRAZIL  SUGAR  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Rio  Janeiro 

PRICES  says:   "Brazilian  sugar  producers  have  been  trying  a  plan 

designed  to  control  prices  for  the  product  in  the  same  manner 
th^t  the  Coffee  Institute  controls  exports  and  prices  for  the 
beverage  bean.     Ihether  their  scheme  is  to  have  the  same  measure  of  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  .that  has  been  given  to  the  Coffee  Institute  will 
be  d^icided  by  the  next  session  of  the  National  Legislature..." 
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An  editorial  in  The  Tield  (London)  for  January  17  says; 
"The  occasion  of  the  ann^oal  general  meetine:  this  week  £:ives  an 
opportunity  for  reviewir^  the  activities,   the  successes  and  failures, 
of  the  miion  in  the  past  year.     From  every  county  in  England  and 
Wales  delegates  have  come  to  London  represent  in^j.  v/ell  over  100,000 
m^emhers  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union.  ..It  is  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  on  many  occasions  the  advice  of  the  National  Fa.rmers'  Union 
has  been  sought  hy  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  framing  of  lav^s 
and  orders  that  affect  the  industry.    Mr.  Walter  G-uinness  has  ac- 
knowledged the  value  of  these  opinions  on  several  occasions,  although 
he  h-as  often  had  to  present  an  unyielding  front.     Tne  worst  feature 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  financial  plight  of  arable  farmers — 
the  xmen  who  have  continued  as  exponents  of  high  farming  cy  m.aintain~ 
ing  a.  comparatively  high  rate  of  food  production  and  em.pl oying  a 
large  staff  of  men.     Their  pli-ht  is  desp^ra^te  in  view  of  the  terri- 
bly low  prices  now  offered  for  English  corn,  ana  wheat  par- 
ticularly.   No-no  policies  meet  some  cases,  but  the  latest  example 
of  the  laissez  faire  attitude  01  the  ivii  nister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
face  of  the  increasing  flow  of  subsidized  G-erm.an  wheat  into  the 
ports  of  East  Anglia  seems  to  be  committing  the  country  to  agri- 
c^-iltural  suicide.    As  it  is,  the  acreage  under  the  plough  in 
England  and  Wales  has  fallen  by  887,000  acres  since  1914.  The 
dumping  of  G-erm.an  wheat  into  this  country  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  procfiiction  must  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
arable  acreage  further  this  year  and  throwing  m,ore  men  out  of  em.- 
ploym  nt.     The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  m£-.de  a  reply  to  the  rep- 
resentations that  nave  been  made  to  himi,  but  he  can  hardly  im.agine 
that  a  m.ere  explanation  of  the  circumstances  will  satisfy  anyone. 
Certainly  it  will  not  satisfy  the  delegates  of  the  National  Farmers^ 
Union  assembled  in  London... The  m.ost  serious  com.plaint  that  can  be 
made  against  the  Farmiers'  Union  is  disinclination  to  throw  its 
forces  wholeheartedly  into  the  organization  of  the  farming  industry 
on  modern  business  lines.     The  laws  affecting  trade  unions  m.ay  pre- 
vent the  National  Farm-ers'  Union    from,  going  into  business  itself, 
but  surely  the  m.ost  useful  purpose  that  the  union  can  serve  is  to 
foster  in  every  way  sound  schemes  for  marketing  reform^  and  the  co- 


ordination of  supplies,   if  necessar; 


setting  up  a  separate  organ- 


ization to  brin^  order  out  of  chaos.... Tho  National  Farmiers'  Union's 
most  remarkable  acxiievement  in  the  past  year  was  the  rallying  of 
the  forces  of  milk  producers  to  secure  a  fair  price  for  their  m^ilk 
from  the  combined  distributors  in  London  and  the  Provinces..." 


Einstein  'The  New  York  Times  of  January  30  publisnes  an  interpretation 

Theory         of  Professor  Einstein's  "New  Field  'Theory,"  prepared  from  advance 
proofs  of  Lector  Einstein's  original  docmnent   oy  L.  L.  Fnyte, 
British  physicist.     Tne  press  statement,  which  com.es  from  Berlin, 
says:  "The  importance  to  science  of  Doctor  Einstein's  new  work  can 
not  be  Judged  until  Doctor  Einstein  and  other  experts  have  had  tim-e 
to  follow  up  its  consequences,  but  it  is  possible  to  give  immiediate- 
ly  a  general  suggestion  of  the  m.ethods  used  and  the  relation  this 
theory  bears  to  Doctor  Einstein's  earlier  achievem^ents  and  to  the 
main  bod^/  of  current  physical  tho^cight.     The  confirmation  of  the 
general  theory  of  relativity  left  two  urgent  problems.     The  first 
was  the  extension  of  the  theory  to  include  that  large  scale,  the 
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phenomena  of  electro-ma;^net ism,  and  the  second  was  the  correlation 
of  a  continuous  space-time  field  with  the  fact  oi  atomicity. 
Poctor  Einstein's  present  achievement  probably  constitutes  the  most 
perfect  fusion  of  electro-magnetism  and  gravitation  possible  so 
long  as  atomiicity  is  neglected;  and  in  this  sense  it  m.ay  comxe  to 
be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  field  of  physics  founded  by 
Faraday  e.nd  Maxwell ...  .After  six  months  of  further  stuiy  Doctor 
Einstein  now  announces  that  the  m.ethod  previously  used  for  de- 
duction of  field  equations  (that  is  from  the  Hamiltonian  principle) 
has  proved  inadequate.     In  its  place  a  nev/  method  of  great  elegance 
has  been  developed  which  has  various  satisfactory  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  physical  interpretation  theory ....  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  new  features  is  the  reappearance  of  the  new 
geometry  of  the  idea  of  'relative  rest'   of  two  particles — that  is, 
the  parallelism  of  tneir  f our-dim.^nsional  world  lin^s....The  future 
developv.iunt  of  the  theory,  however,  depends  on  its  power  to  solve 
the  seco.-d  problem  m.entioned;  that  is,   to  brinj^  the  facts  of  atomic 
physics  within  the  theory  of  the  phy.sical  field... The  non-1  ineality 
of  field  equations  m.eo-ns  that  such  particles  are  not  independent  of 
one  anotl'^er,  but  attract  and  repel  each  other;  hence,   it   is  possi- 
ble to  deduce  the  laws  of  motion  from  the  laws  of  the  field... It 
is  possible  that  the  recent  theoretical  advances  in  atcmiic  physics 
are  a  step  on  the  way  to  an  entirely  new  mxode  of  describing  physica,! 
phenomena,  and  that  while  Doctor  Einstein's  latest  theory  may  remain 
as  the  greatest  synthesis  of  microscopic  field  physics,   it  m.ay  in 
its  turn  have  to  be  tra.nslated  into  som.e  new  m.athem:at ical  language 
invented  to  describe  the  behavior  of  atom.s...." 

Farmi  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Hanch  fox^  January  26  says:  "It 

Taxes  has  long  been  plain  that   'taxable  values'    in  practice  bear  little 

relation  to  productive  values.     One  of  the  stock  argiuiients  for 
vast  puolic  improvement  programs  is  that   'it  will  increase  taxable 
values.'     It  is  too  often  overlooked,  or  at  least  is  not  mentioned 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  promiOtin^,  such  programs,   that  somie- 
tim.es  the  increase  in  taxable  values  adds  nothing  to  productive 
values.    K.en  this  is  so,  the  property  owner  is  a  direct  loser  in 
the  deal,  because  his  overhead  expense  has  been  increased  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  his  income.     If  he  receives  intangible 
benefits  in  the  form  of  greater  convenience  or  more  com.fort  in 
living,  he  is  compensated  to  that  extent  for  his  increased  outlay, 
but  he  certainly  has  to  hustle  harder  to  foot  the  bill.     This  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil,  however,  for  the  human  race  is  at  its  best 
under  the  spur  of  necessity.     In  the  matter  of  farm  land,  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  segregate  the  thought  of  taxable  values  from  the 
idea  of  productive  values.     The  speculative  landovmer,  that  is, 
one  who  holds  land  for  its  unearned  increment  rather  than  for  its 
imjTiediate  x^roduction,   is  in  a  different  position  from  the  man  who 
is  using  his  land  solely  for  its  productive  functions,  usually  also 
constituting  his  only  means  of  support.     Uew  j^irinciples  must  be 
adopted  if  anything  approaching  equality  of  taxation  is  to  be 
brought  about.     The  consumption  tax  and  the  income  tax,  as  well  as 
the  straight  property  tax,  have  a  necessary  place  in  an^-^  balanced 
system  of  taxation,  and  should  be  applied  to  our  present  problem  -of 
inequality. " 
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?ut-Lires                      Al^.n  si.   leir'.le  writes  on  "vhe  Bi;  B'^si-ie oi  J-j.tures 
Trading        xr£-f.i.i£"  ir,  C c.-.e-^ce         liiiance  for  January  3C.     lie  says  in  part: 
"The  Cl:.:n::er  ci   Co:-a'.e:;ce  of  the  United  States  annoanoes  the  ap- 
point ..enx  01  z:  ccn.:httee  of  "easiness  r.:en  and  econoir.ists  tc  stuQ" 
the  \:0L.d:in^s  of  th^  e..:chan.^, es  anon  vTlticn  futures  tradin^,  in  coinncd- 
ities  is  ccnducocd.    As  such  studies,  wnich  vnit.n  -n^d^        a  G-overn- 
nent  agency  arc  callv^d  investigations,  a_cve  De..n  a.ade  freoucntly 
durin^.  th,_.  pasu  fifty  y^^ars  tn^  coi.:aittee  may  ho  hard  put  zc  dis- 
covor  zxLch  that   is  n^n,  ':u~   it  vhll'at  l^ast  find  that  tn^s^  ^x- 
changes  hj.ve  nade  a  r ^z£.t-Z£.'c1  ^  yrcwth  during  the.  past  f^-;;  ^uars 
and  tha^t  ^hey  arc  playina  an  ev^r  nor^  i:::pcrtant  p^  rt  in  th^  m^r- 
chandisiUj^  of  staple  couuoditios  in  the  Unit^^d  States.     Until  acout 
five  VL-ars  aao  th^r^  "i^r^  nino  ;^.rincipal  comiLodity  cnchanav^s  in  the 
United  :itrt^^s  and  Canaaa.     They  w^;!'^  tn;.  lieu  Yorh  and  l^^v:  Crl^^ans 
Cot*on  Unchan^  es,   on  v,nic-  a  cotton  futures  contract  uas  traded  in; 
thvj  Cnica.  o  Board  of  Trade,   the  hin:_^polis  Chaihbwr  of  Ccin:..erce, 
the  hans:to  City  BDv.rd  of  Trade,   the  Lad 'nth  Board  of  Traie,  and  the 
Tfinnipea  drain  B::cnan  e,   each  of  uhich  dealt   in  u^ieat  and  from 
one  to  fca.r  othei-    rains,  nhile  the  Chicc^o  Bo?.rd  of  Trade  also 
trc.ded  in  provisions;  and  the  he;-  Yorh  Coffee  d  Su  ar  Enchan^e, 
T^hose  na.ne  is  sufficiently  descr  i_,t  ive.     Turin^  the  past  five  years 
tnis  lis't  of  exchanges  nas  ceen  added  to  as  follows:  The  Chicado 
Boarci  of  Trade  as  s  co.:uienced  trciina  in  cotton  and  the  hew  Orleans 
Cotxon  Txchange  -'a.s  he^^un  tradin^.  in  refined  cottonse-d  oil.  The 
he',7  Yorl:  Cocoa  Snc^-c/n;^,  the  Ruhher  Excr_a.n_,-e  of  hev;  Yor^-t,  and  the 
I'at ional  Haw  Sil.:  hxcnanpe  have  teen  organized  and  c^gun  operations 
Th^  iTaticnal  :.ieta.l  .,xcT-anac  nas  ceu,n  c-ailt  up  out  of  the  old 
he-w  Yorh  dotal  Bxcna.n_e  and  trading  in  tin  futures  ir^ugiirat ed.  A 
hatioital  Yidu      Shin  Bxcnant^e  -i"  s  been  incorporated  and  pres'oir.a oly 
will  soon  '^eoiii  tradin_:.     The  h^iaphis  :iercnants'  dxchan^^e  has  com- 
menced iradins^  in  cottonseed  and  cottonset:.d  meal.     Tnis  great  in- 
crease: in  the  n'aihCer  of  comonodity  futures  marh^ts  hs.s  occarred 
durin^,  a  period  in  which  comir.cdity  ^- rices  havo  ce^n,  as  a  whole, 
miore  stahle  than  in  c?.ny  similar  period  in  our  reccut  history.  But 
irrespective  of  th^  stacility  of  the  index  numc^rs,  ther^  is  no 
such  tnin^  as  a  croox".  and  endearing  staDility,   extending  from,  one 
year  t  o  ta_e  n^xt ,   oi  comm.odit.  ic.s  which  are  suhject^-d  to  th^  nazards 
01  agricultural  production.     Until  the  millennium  arrives,  there- 
fore, mercnants  will  need  ;;rice  insarance  and  these  exchanges  will 
procadly  continue  to  furnisn  an  indispensacle  service  hy  supplying 
it.     If  tne  valUe  of  world's  production  of  the  coma.odities  dealt 
in  on  the  exchan^.es  could  oc  acc^arately  calculated  it  would  prohacl; 
run  cctween  $20,000,000,000  and  525,000,000,000  each  year  " 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  Ahout  Su^ar  for  January  25  says: 

Tariff  "Yxie  nearing  conducted  in  Washin^^ton  this  week  oy  the  ways  and 

m.eans  con^nittee  of  the  Ho"ase  of  representatives  on  the  question  of 
am^endin^  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  su^.ar  and  m.olasses  offered 
som.e  notaole  contrasts  to  previous  puolic  discussions  of  this 
sudject  which  have  tahen  place  at  various  times  within  the  past 
twenty  years...  In  the  nearing  held  this  we  eh  the  proDlemi  of  sugar 
prodttction  in  the  United  States  was  treated  for  the  first  tim.e 
witxnin  the  writer's  experience  as  fundam.entally  an  agricultural 
proolam — which  it  m.ost  assuredly  is.     Im^porters  of  sugar  and 
mxolasses,  n^niuf  acturers ,  and  representatives  of  Am^erican  capital 
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invested  in  foreign  production  vvere  present  and  were  heard  hut  the 
leadirig  place  in  the  hearing  was  occupied  ty  farmers  and  the 
representatives  of  farm  organizations.     Ninetenths  of  the  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  effect  of  a  change  in  existing  rates 
upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  and  the  cgjiestion 
uppermost  in  the  minds  cf  ~he  m-imcers  of  the  congressional  committee 
appea.red  to  he  tha~  cf  determining  7rhat  course  of  action  would  oest 
serve  to  perm-it  Am:erican  farmers  er^a>^ed  in  growing  su^^ar  cane  and 
su>_,ar  hects — corn,  too,  cccause  corn  slogan  x.as  reacned  a  position 
wh^re  it  can  not  ce  ignored  in  discussions  of  this  subject — to  com- 
pete to  Detter  advantage  in  the  iv^rkets  of  the  count ry.  ...  If  the 
foundation  of  the  sugar  industry — which  is  agriculture — is  firmly 
"buttressed,  we  celi^ve  ths  t  the  industry  will  grew  and  prosper..." 


Sect  ion  5 
MAilXST  ..UOTATICHS 

Farm 

Products  January  30 — Livestcch  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;   steers  (1100-13::  l":s.)  good  and  choice  S12.25  tc 
$15.25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $6.50  to  $10.50;  heifers    ^350  Its. 
down)  t.ood  and  choice  $11  to  $13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$14  to  $17;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10.50  to  $11.75;  heav;^-  weight  hogs  (250-350  Its.)  medromi,  good 
and  cncice  S9.25  to  59.-^0;  light  lights  (130-160  Its.)  medrum  to 
choice  $5.5:  tc  ^-P."?;   slr.v..;  nt  er  pigs  (90-13C  Its.)  medrom.,  good 
and  choice  (soft  or  oily  lio^. s  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
atove  cpnctaticns)  $7.50  to  $8.85.     Slaughter  slieep  and  lamts:  Lamts, 
^,ood  and  choice  (34  Its.  down)  $15.55  to  $16.90;  feeding  lam.ts 
(range  stock)  m.ediur::  to  choice  $12.75  to  $15.85. 

harch  future  contracts  on  the  }'ew  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined S  points  to  19.70^,  on  the  x^Tew  Orleans  Cotton  Zxchan^e 
8  points  to  19.04^',  and  on  the  Chicago  Poard  of  Trade  12  points  to 
19.15g:'.     Ohe  avera^^e  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
marrtets  declined  ~  xoints  to  18.c0f.     On  the  corresponding  da;>-  one 
year  ago  tlie  price  stood  at  15.94^. 

G-rain  prices:     ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat   (l3fc  protein) 
I;:innes.polis  $1.26  5/3  to  $1,30  5/?;  red  winter  liinsas  City 

$1.37  to_$1.40;  ]\Io.2  .lard  winter   (I2t?:  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.18 
to  $1.21-;^-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  casis)  Cniccgo  SI. 27; 
Kansas  City  S1.14f  to  $1.15t;  Nc.5  mixed  corn  Chicago  95^^; 
Minneapolis  37  to  85p;  Kansas  City  86  to  S8p;  iMO.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  96|(?;  ivlinneapolis  90t^  to  91^]  Ilansas  City  S7|^  to  89^; 
U0.3  white  oats  Chicago  51  to  53^^^;  Llinneapolis  48  l/S  to  49  l/8^; 
Kansas  City  49^  to  51^5. 

Maine  sacl^ed  C-reen  'dountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.25-$1.6C 
per  100  pounds  in  eastc^rn  cities;  mostly  around  80^  f.o.c.  Presque 
Isle,     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  '.V-iites  95^-$1.15  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  70(p  f.o.t.  Waupaca.     Pest  m.idwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
closed  at  $5-$5.40  per  100  pounds  in  ccns-uming  centers.     Kew  York 
Danish  type  cattage  closed  at  $40-$52  tulk  per  ton  in  term^inal 
markets;  $39-$40  f.o.t.  Hocnester.     Florida  pointed  type  $1.25-$2 
per  l^tushel  namper.     hew  York  phode  Island  Greening  apples  closed 
at  $5^$5.50  per  tarrel  in  New  York  City.     I^ew  York  and  IvCichigan 
Baldwins  $5.75-$6  in  Chicago,    (prepared  ty  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Sen,  ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ot 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  ia  the  press  cn  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent 
is  to  reCect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CCTTOIJ  The  press  lo-day  reports:   "Hi^iier  ta^rifis  on  cotton 

TARIFFS  sieves,  hosiery,  blankets,  handkerchiefs  and  other  fr.aniif actured 

cotton  articles  were  so^jght  cy  a  dozen  witnesses  appearing 
yesterday  heiore  the  HoLise  ways  and  means  coirjnittee,  co-xsidering 
tariff  revision,     ^>yer  Kraushea.r,  New  York,  filed  a  crief  on  cenalf  of 
handksrcnief  nanuf  acturers ,   in  -.hich  increased  protection  was  sdJ^ht  for  all 
kinds  of  handkerchief  s ...  .A  coirpound  d'aty  of  £iO  per  cent  ad  valor  git  and  4  cents 
a.  ha.ndkcrCi'.i >^f  r.lso  was  proposed  instead  of  the  present  75  p^r  cent  O-U-ty  on 
cmbroiderGd  handkercr.ief s .     rne  annual  domestic  production  of  handkerchiefs 
was  valued  at  331,500,000.     &erma.ny  practically  h^ad  driven  out  of  business 
American  man-af acturer s  of  cotton  fabric  gloves  and  children's  hosiery,  repre- 
sentatives of  these  trrdes  claimed  in  asking  higher  tariffs.     In  urging  a  duty 
of  S4  a  dozen,   or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the  Am.erican  selling  price 
for  cotton  fefcric  gloves,  P.  L.  G-erety,  Perby,  Conn.,   cent  ended  Am.erican  mianu- 
facturers  could  :xve  produced  all  of  the  26,000,000  pairs  that  cam.e  in  fromx 
G-ermany  in  1927  O-ar  an  cdecuate  tariff  been  provided.  ..  .A  rate  of  20  cents  a 
pound  in  place  of  tlie  present  duties  of  twenty-five  and  forty  per  cent  ad  valore 
respectively,   on  cotton  blan,:ets  cand  f,abrics  was  urged  by  William  P.  Welsh,  of 
Holyoke,  Mats.,  vuilc  George  H.  Goldenberg,  Hew  York,  recpiv^sted  a  reduction 
from,  fifty  to  tnirty-five  per  c^nt  in  thv.  duty  on  cotton-woven  l^koels..." 


TARIFF  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  s£-ys:   "Although  the 

HFVISIOIT  House  ways  and  mieans  corrjnittee  is  still  busily  engaged  with 

he^.rin^s  on  the  new  tariff  bill,  which  will  continue  for  som.e 
weeks,   there  ay-e  disquieting  reports  from  Washington  of  sug- 
gestions for  sidetracking  general  tariff  revision  at  the  extra  session  and 
giving  the  benefits  of  increased  protection  to  tre  farmers  only.     This,  it 
is  held,  would  fulfill  pledges  regarding  farm  relief,  and  tariff  revision 
for  the  benefit  of  other  industries  could  be  postponed  until  the  regular 
session  of  Congress  in  Decem^ber .  .  .  .  " 


INDIA'S  '      An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Home  states 

Whl^T  that  the  G-overrjr^ent  of  India  yesterday  cabled  to  the  Interna- 

ACPJSA&E  tional  Institute  of  Agriculture  its  first  estima.te  of  the  area 

s0Y;n  to  wheat  this  season.     The  total  was  30,409,000  acres, 
slightly  less  than  the  30,632,000  acres  sown  in  1928  but  higher 
than  the  five-year  average  of  30,193,000  acres. 


KELLOGG  P:EC- 
Olilvj]lJLSD  FOP 
NOBEL  PRIZE 


Tlie  press  to-day  reports  that  the  nam.e  of  Frank  B. 
Eellog^. ,  Secretary  of  State,  lia.s  been  submitted  to  the  Nobel 
Committer  at  Oslo,  Norway,  by  Senator  Theodore  S.  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  Vice-Pr-:.sident  Charles  G.  Dawes  and  others  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  to  the  United  States  for  the  fifth  time  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  av/ard.     The  group  who  sign^^d  the  recomm.endat  ion  said  they  pre- 
sented ..is  nam.e  "in  view  of  his  great  contribution  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  pact  for  renunciation  of  war." 
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Agricultural  Robert  Stev/art  is  the  author  of  "Can  the  Tariff  Help  the 

Tariffs        Farrier?"  in  The  A'ew  Hepuclic  for  January  30,     He  scys  in  part:  "It 
is  Lr/Dortant  to  consider  '^hat  effect  the  proposed  tariff  increase 
v;ill  have  upon  the  solution  of  the  farm  proolem.     Tne  value  of 
the  six  basic  farm  ccmmodiLies   (7/heat ,   corn,  hc^s,  cotton,  rice, 
tooacco)  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1925  y/as  appr oxiir-at ely 
five  £/nd  one  cpoarter  "oiilion  dollars,  which  is  44  per  cent  of 
the  entire  farm  incom.e  for  that  year.     Anythin^^  which  would  af- 
fect the  price  received  by  the  farm.er  for  these  farm  com.;-cdit ies 
'would  therefore  materially  affect  the  farm  situation.     What  effect 
would  even  a  prohibitive  tariff  have  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problem,  created  by  the  lar^e  surplus  of  tnese  commiOdities  which  we 
produced  in  the  United  Stat  <:;s?  ...  The  value  of  the  exports  of  thca^e 
six  basic  farm,  comjr.odit  ie s  is  $1 ,  059 ,  OOC ,  OCO ,  while  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  these  sam.e  comm-odities  is  only  $'150,000,000.  The 
retention  of  our  hom.^  m^.rkv.ts  for  the  e::clusive  uso  of  cur  ov/n 
farmers  v/ho  produce  th^se  ccmjr.odit ies  would  therv^iore  take  car^  of 
only  14  per  cent  of  our  pres-:.nt  exportable  surplus.     Thv.  problem 
of  the  farm,  surplus  would  not  be  affectod  in  the  least  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  rates  on  these  products,  as  S6  por  Cont  of 
the  value  of  our  present  surplus  of  these  comm.odities  would  still 
be  sold  in  the  m.arkcts  of  the  world  in  comip^tition  -with  that  pro- 
duced elsev/here,  and  even  a  prohibitive  tarifi   on  these  products 
would  not  brin^  to  the  Amxrican  farm.er  an  American  price  for  his 
farm  products.     Yet,  the  annual  incom.e  from  these  six  basic  com.- 
modities  amounts  to  ip5 , 250 , 000,  OCO ,  which  is  apprcxim.at  ely  44  per 
cent  of  the  total  incom.e  of  all  farm-^rs  in  the  country.  The 
agitation  regarding  the  necessity  for  ^overnm.ental  action  on 
farm.  r:,li^f  during  the  past  f ev;  years  has  bc^n  carried  on  by  th^ 
sev>^ral  -.'roups  0;  farm,  organizations  and  farm:  leaders  v/ho  are 
vitally  concerned  v;ith  tho  production  of  these  farm:  com^m-odit ies . 
Will  they  :e  content  v;ith  gen^^ral  tariff  legislation  vrhich,  while 
it  will  afiect  these  com::T.odit  ies  ver;^'  little,  m.ay  affect  m.aterially 
the  other  types  of  farm^  produce  ';:ci\<Sc^  so  far  have  played  little 
part  in  the  clamor  for  G-overnm.ent  act  ion?  ...  Olives  can  be  produced 
in  Arizona  and  California  equally  as  well  as  in  Spain  or  Italj-^. 
Yet  in  1926  we  im.ported  5,00-0,000  gallans  of  olives  and  loS,COO,- 
000  pounds  01   olive  oil.    A  higher  tariff  rate  on  these  commiodi- 
ties  from.  Spain  and  Italy  7/ould  brirg,'  prosperity  to  the  olive 
producers  of  California  and  Arizona,  but  as  olives  are  an  exceeding- 
ly unimportant  crop  this  would  not  affect  the  general  farm,  situa- 
tion at  all.     In  like  manner  the  producers  of  such  coimwodit ies  as 
nuts — almionds,  filberts,  peanuts,  walnuts,  and  the  producers  of 
lemons,  oranges,  grapefruit,  peaches,  m^y  benefit  by  higher  tariff 
rates  on  these  products.    A  high  tariff  on  bananas  may  force  con- 
sumers to  eat  more  of  our  domxestic  frjiit  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  peaches,  but  while  this  m.ight  possibly  be  ver^'  profitable  to 
the  peaxh  grower,   it  would  not  affect  the  general  farm,  situation 
materially,   if  at  all.... The  retention  at  hom.e  of  the  money  new 
sx-ient  a/oroad  for  wool,  mohair  and  s'ogar  would  m.aterially  affect 
the  farm  situation.    But  the  solution  of  this  problem^  is  not  one 
of  tariff  legislation.     It  is  an  economic  one,  dependent  upon 
m.anagement  which  will  provide  for  proper  adjustments  of  farm 
production  s/nd  the  appXicaJ:.jLO-n_of  science  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  pcrts.inir.g  to  the  econom.ic  production  of  these  commiodi- 
ties  in  America, " 
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British  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  January  17  says: 

Farm  "This  week  the  lon^-'terL:  credits  provided  under  the  agricultural 

Credits        credits  act  oeco:ne  availahle  to  owner-occupier  farmers.     Loans  on 
niortga,_,es  ci  agricultural  land,  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  tl^e  land,  will  oe  granted  for  periods  up  to  50  years. 
These  will  de  repryatle  cy  half-yearly  ins tallzient  s ,  and  the  total 
charge  for  interest  a.nd  sinking  fund  (but  not  includin^^  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture's  cnarge  for  valuation)  will  he  5f  per  cent. 
Lcaxis  to  landowners  for  improvements  to  their  estates  will  he 
granted  for  periods  up  to  40  years  at  an  inclusive  arnroal  charge 
of  6  per  cent.     These  loans  will  ce  taken  up  throu^^h  the  banks,  and 
the  finances  of  the  scheme  have  the  support  of  the  Treasury,  work- 
ing through  the  recently  appointed  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion.    Tim.c  alon^  can  prove  the  value  of  the  nevi  funds  which  arc 
bein  .  r:ade  available  to  the  agricultural  industry.  .  .The  provision 
of  long  term,  credits  v/as  originally  intended  particularly  to  a.ssist 
those  vdio  bought  th^ir  farmis  at  war  time  prices  amd  have  since 
foun.^  lack  of  c£;.pital  a  hopeless  handicap,  but  we  doubt  if  the 
provision  new  m.ade  for  loans  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  present  value 
of  the  farm:  at        per  cent,   repayable  over  40  years,  vrill  m.aterially 
lighten  the  burden  of  land  ownership  on  these  unfortunate  people. 
We  must,  however,  congratulate  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  having 
pursued  this  question  of  the  provision  of  agricoltural  credits 
tnrough  to  a  practica.l  outcomie.     Txie  negotiations  with  the  banks 
seemxcd  int erm.inable.    At  last  there  are  made  available  to  farmers 
both  long  and  short  credits  on  terms  that  appear  to  conm^are  quite 
favorably  with  those  of  the  land  miortgage  banks  long  established 
on  the  Continent." 


Negro  Herbert  J.  Seligmann  writes  of  "Twenty  Years  of  ITegro 

Progress      Progress"  in  Current  History  for  Janua.ry.     He  says  in  part; 

"The  negro  him.self  has  been  mc-de  to  feal  that  in  critical  situa- 
tions he  was  not  helpless  and  alone  in  an  alien  land.    A  po-.;erful 
group  has  stood  ready  to  take  his  case,  where  he  was  wronged,  and 
t-u-^oagh  that  case  to  estaclish  principles  of  general  validity  to 
all  Am-©rlcan  citizens.     That  group,  in  its  very  com.plexion,  has 
testified  to  the  existence  of  a  reality  which  has  been  affirmed 
but  not  hitherto  realized.    For  the  m.em.bership ,  the  officers  and 
the  staff  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancem.ent  of 
Colored  People  are  composed  of  both  white  and  colored  people. 
White  and  negro  lawyers  have  worked  together  on  its  legal  cases 
and  signed  its  briefs.     Fnite  and  negTO  invest ipat or s  have  es- 
tablished the  facts  upon  which  it  proceeded. .7a th  the  Committee 
on  Interracial  Relations  the  association  has  maintained  cordial 
contact.    And,  most  startling  developm.ent  of  all,  colored  officers 
of  the  association  during  the  past  years  have  lectured  in  southern 
universities  before  classes  of  white  students  on  literature, 
economics  and  sociology.     The  association,   therefore,  has  been 
closely  in  touch  with  the  nev;  and  youthful  enthusiasm,  which,  in 
the  South,   is  beginning  the  long  and  arduous  task  of  creating 
more  tolerable  relations  between  the  races.     In  a  cultural  sense, 
then,  claiming  nothing  m.ore  for  the  negro  than  any  one  must  con- 
cede, his  books  are  being  read,  his  pictures  shovvn,  his  plays 
produced,  he  him.self  is  being  heard  as  singer  and  actor,  and  his 
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protlenis  increasingly  accepted  for  tlie  irankest  exploitation,  Suci 
a  State  as  l~orth  Carolir^  is  leading  the  South  in  progress  to  rea-l 
educational  opport^onity  for  colored  children.     The  effects  of  war- 
time opport^jjiity ,  with  its  northward  migration  stimulated  "by  new 
indu-j^rial  openings,   the  increase  in  property  ovmership  and  in 
wealth,  have  all  oeen  abundantly  cited.     I  prefer,  however,  to 
thinh  txir.t  the  crj-x  of  the  pro  clem  of  race  relations  lies  wnere 
Alcert  'iushnell  hart  said  it  did,   in  the  workings  of  the  m.ind  of 
tne  white  man.     Hiat  mind  is  oetter  infonned,  more  open  than  it 
7/as  tv;en~-y  years  ago...huch  in  the  direction  of  understanding  and 
symipathy  has  teen  realized.     The  twentieth  annual  corifersnce  of 
the  national  Association  for  the  Advancem.ent  of  Colored  People  to 
ce  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,   in  June,  192  9,   signifies  the  rounding 
out  of  two  decades  of  new  hope  and  acccmplishjinenti" 

l/fheat  Con-  In  an  editorial  on  the  latest  official  estimiate  of  the 

sumption      wheat  crop  in  44  countries,   Th-:.  ■;rall  St.  Journal  for  January  51 
says:   "...The  carryover  at  the  ce^innin^  of  the  present  soason 
was  lar^-,er  than  the  year  "before  wnicn,  -.vith  the  crop  increase, 
should  miilie  the  world  supply,   in  vclum.e ,  aoout  5  per  cent  greater 
than  a  year  a.go.     Thiat,   of  course,   is  sufficient  to  affect  prices, 
and  it  is  also  s^officicnt  to  discourage  expansion  of  spring  seodin; 
unless  tl;.e  winter  should  ce  unusually  hard  on  the  autumn  seeding. 
Sut  the  outlook  for  v.heat  is  cy  no  m.eans  hearish.     It  is  true  t'nat 
the  v;orld  sup;^..ly  seems  to  forecast  an  increase  in  th^-  world 
carryover  at  t"ne  end  of  this  season.     But  no  one  need  to  look  for 
a  Durdensome  supply,   cecause  t"ne  v;crld  consumption  of  v/heat   is  on 
the  increrse.     The  period  of  reducir^:  -.vorld  population  has  passed 
av;ay  and  is  succeeded  oy  one  in  v.hich  the  population  is  increasing 
and  ra^.idly  too.     There  seems  to  Ce  a  definite  r-olation  "bet-.veen 
food  supply  and  population  increase,  and  the  econom.ic  conditions 
of  the  -.."orld,  particularly  of  the  vrhcct  eating  sections,  are 
growing  cettcr.     The  lower  price  at  v.hich  the  present  crop  has 
heen  sellin^  also  should  ""ce  a  stimulant  to  greater  cons"ampt ion,  as 
well  as  a  great. .r  use  for  feeding  livestock.     More  people  of  Asia 
vill  eat  -..heat  this  .year  than  last  and  still  more  will  form.  r"he 
ha'oit  next  year,  for  the  use  of  -wheat  is  increasing  there.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  lively  that  the  5  per  cent  increase  in 
vol^jm.e  of  supply  will  not  m.ean  a  correspondingly  large  per  capita 
increase  at  the  end  of  the  season.     The  world's  loaf,  therefore, 
wh.ile  large,  need  not  have  an^^  depressing  effect  upon  the  crop  of 
.  1929." 


Section  o 

Department  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Tanner  for  Fe'bruary  2  says: 

of  Agri-  "Tile  B^nre^u  of  Animal  Industry  should  he  thanked  for  its  promptness 
culture        in  handling  the  out  creak  .of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  California. 

The  'oureau' s  officials  were  alert  in  detecting  the  trcul:le  and 
immediate  in  suppressing  it.     'The  econom;;."  of  a  service  which  can- 
so  act  m.ay  no  lon^^er  oe  questioned.     '.Tit'nout   it  we  might  have  had 
a  lon^  cam.paign  of  eradication,  v.dth  its  enorm:Ous  costs,   its  trade- 
killir-^'  cyj-arant ines ,   its  destruction  of  livestock  and  other  losses*' 
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Farm 

Products  Jan^uar;/  31 — livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vea.lers;  sxeers   !^11CC-1500  Ics.)   ^ood  and  choice  ^12. S5  to  Sl^.25; 
covvs,   ^ood  and  cnoice  $S.50  to  $10.50;  heifers  (650  Ics.  do^;m) 
oOod  and  choice  $11  to  $13.25;  T?-alers,  c>ocd  and  choice  >13.50  to 
cpl6.50;  feeder  and  stccher  cattle  steers,  ^ood  and  choice  $1C.5C 
to  $11. ""5;  heavy  7;ei-,-it  hc^s   (250-350  Ics.)  inelliun,  ^ood  and  cnoice 
59,20  tc  v^.55;   li^ht  li:,hts   (130-160  Ics.)  -edium  to  choice  $8.40 
to  453.55;   slaughter  ri^s   (20-130  Ics.)  :nediun:,  ^ood  and  c'::cice 
S7.25  "0  G3.'75  iscit  or  oily  Ito^s  and  rcastinz,  pigs  excluded  from 
aoove  :_ucta- ions)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lazics:  larhs,  _ood  and 
choice  (64  Ids.  doun)  l15  to  $17.10;  feeding  larnbs  (ran^e  stock) 
medrun  to  choice  512.^5  to  $15.55. 

Orain  prices:     "o.l  dark  northern  s^rin^  7/heat   (15;^^  prot;^in) 
Minneapolis  51.28  1/8  to  $1,32  l/S;  ho, 2  red  vrinter  i:ansas  City 
$1.39^to  $1.40-f;  }To.2  hard  vrinter  (12^--  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.17f  to  S1.20-|-;  ho.  2  Itard  rrint-cr  (not  on  prottin  has  is)  hansas 
City  $1.16^  to  $1.1-^;  ho. 3  nixei  corn  Ohicrgo  95^-0;  hinneapolis 
3""  to  35^;  Kansas  City  59  zo  90^;  ho. 3  ydlcv  ocrn  Cnica.o  95  to 
96|i?;  hin:.eapolis  93  to  91^;   :h.nsas  City  33  to  55y-:  ho. 3  white 
oats  Chicane  52  to  53\-d ;  hinnea^iolis  45  t  o  49^;  Ijinsas  City  50  to 
51^. 

harch  future  contracts  on  the  hev;  York  Cotton  "xchange 
advanced  8  points  to  19.7"'c7,   on  the  Few  Orleans  Cotton  Ixcl.an^e 
9  points  to  19.13^,  and  on  the  CO-ica^.o  3oari  of  Iradc  5  points  to 
I9.20p.     Ohe  average  ^rice  of  hiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  dcsi^natod 
m:.rhets  a_.vanced  5  ^cinto  to  15.  SS^?  per  Ih .     On  tn^-  sa~e  day  lest 
y^ar  tlte  price  stcog  at  15.59';:^. 

haine  sached  C-reen  i.^cuntain  potatoes  sol:,  at  31.25— $1. ""5 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  around  55p  i.c.c.  PresgUt  Isl^. 
Wisconsin  sached  hound  Whites  90g-$1.15  carlct  sal.s  in  Chicago; 
70^-75c;  3  .o.d.  TTaupaca.     I^ev:  York  Danish  type  cacca/,e  crou^ht  340- 
$50  othlh  per  ton  in  teruinal  uarkets.     Florida  pointed  typ^ 
$1-31.50  per  Ig-cusn^l  na::g:er  in  ea=torn  cities,     "exas  round  stock 
$2.25-$2.50  tarrel  crate  in  Chicago.     L^idvrest em  yv^llow  onions 

closid  at  35-35.40  saclied  per  100  po-'ur.ds  in  consuming  centers; 
few  sales  at  35  i  .o.o.  western  I^'ichi^an  points.    Nevr  York  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples  S4.50~S5  per  carrel  in  hew  York  City.  iTe™ 
York  and  llichigan  Baldvrins  $5.75-$3  in  Cuica^o. 

'Tnolesale  prices  cf  fresh  crea:r.-:.ry  cutter  at  hev;  York  u^re: 
92  score,   50^;   91  score,  49-|-p^ ;  90  score,  45f3. 

V3tclesale  prices  of  l\o.l  fr.sh  3-.--.erican  cheese  at  heu  York 
\7'^re:  Flits,  24  to  24^^^;  Single  laisi-.s,  2-  to  24j{?;  Young  Americas , 
26  to  26-^7^7.    (Prepared  'cy  3u.   of  Agr.  Fcon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!!  sliades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  nicittcrs  afTecting  agriculture,  particuiarly  in  its 
economic  aspects^  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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GRAIN  RATES  The  press  to-day  reports  that  G-overnor  Reed  of  Kansas 

apjjeared  before  the  Senate  interstate  commerce  comir-ittee  7."esterda.y 
to  support  the  resolution  of  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  asking 
Congress  to  direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coniinission  to  conduct  an  inojiiry  into 
rates  from  the  ^^rain  belt  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  other  Atlantic  ports. 
"It  is  a  well-lmown  fact  that  Canadian  railroad  rates  on  v/heat ,  whether  mioving 
to  the  G-rcat  Lakes  or  all-rail  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  much  lower  than 
xailroad  rates  in  the  United  States,  v/liicxi  ^,ives  the  Canadian  wheat  farmer  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  United  States  wheat  farm.er  in  reaching  the  world 
market,"  he  said. 


TARIFF  The  press  to-day  reports:   "The  tariff  mde  its  way  from  a 

RINGS  committee  room  to  the  House  floor  yesterday  for  the  first  time 

this  session. .  .Coincident  v/ith  the  closing  of  hearings  on  cotton 
rates  by  the  House  ways  and  micans  comjTiittec,  v/hich  will  write  a 
revised  schedule  of  tariff  duties  for  presentation  to  a  special  session  of 
Congress  in  the  s:'^ring,  B.eprcsentat ive  Clarke  of  New  York  opened  the  discussion 
on  the  floor  with  a  plea  for  protection  for  boots  anc.  shoes,  now  duty  free,... 
epresentative  Black  of  Texas  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Legislature 
avoring  protection  for  products  of  the  ranch,  farm  and  orciia.rd  equal  to  that 
ccorded  products  of  the  mine  and  factory.     .Representative  Cro-.;thcr  of  New  York, 
member    of  the  v;oys  and  means  committee,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
ides. " 


CISNTISTS^  The  press  to-day  says:   "Scientists  who  have  passed  re- 

ETIRS1^£SNT         tirement  age  but  ar^,  still  i-)hysically  fit  and  micntally  productive 

would  be  retained  in  Government  service  to  engage  in  research  work  , 
under  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  yesterday  by  Representative 
Ibert  Johnson  of  Washington.     The  micasure  would  designc^te  such  scientists  as 
research  associates^  and  permit  their  o^ppointment  for  two-year  terms  at  two- 
thirds  pay.    Mr.  Johnson  said  the  bill's  provisions  arc  desired  by  the  Smith- 
onian  Institution,  of  which  he  is  a  regent,   in  order  tho.t  the  institution  m^ay 
ontinue  to  benefit  by  the  labors  of  several  highly  educated  and  broadly  ex- 
erienced  scientists  of  advanced  ya^rs." 


TOBACCO  A  Danville,  Va. ,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the 

'lARKET  Danville  Tobacco  Association  has  voted  to  close  the  local  selling 

sea.son  on  Februa.ry  28,   setting  a  date  v.hich,  if  precedent  is 
followed,  will  be  accepted  by  all  the  markets  in  the  bright  belt 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.    Prices  on  desirable  tobacco  for  cigarette  ma.nu~ 
facture  is  higher  than  at  an^^  other  time  this  season,  according  to  the  report. 
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Section  2 

An  Agri-  An  editorisil  in  The  Country  C-entleiTian  for  Febraary  says: 

cultural      "A  qaarter  oi  a  century  a^o  there  was  a  happenin_,  on  an  obscure 

tates-        cotton  farrr:  near  Terrell,  Texas,  that  was  to  be  of  profound  influ- 
man  ence  on  American  af;riculture .     It  was  an  experiment  in  demonstra- 

tion work.     Conceived  as  a  m.eans  of  th^varting  the  boll  weevil,  it 
became  the  parent  of  the  whol-^  system  of  a,.::r icultural-extension, 
county-a;;ent  and  home-demonstration  \vork  ixi  this  country.     Of  it 
the  late  Walter  Hines  Pa^,e  Ea.id:   'This  is  the  greatest  sin£,le  piece 
of  constructive  educationa.1  work  in  this  or  in  ecrrj  age.'     It  stands 
alone,  a  corps-    of  facilities  net  at  the  comii'nand  of  any  other  branch 
of  livelihood  or  of  any  other  people.     The  man  wno  devised  it  did 
not  live  to  see  it  come  into  the  full  fruita-.e  of  usefulness.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said  tiiat  he  underwent  '  seventy  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  seven  years  of  work.'     Yet  this  is  not  altogether  true, 
even  thoi;t>i'^  ke  shall  be  remuxbLred  only  as  the-  author  of  dem.onstra- 
tion  v:ork.     Before  he  fashioned  it  he  had  helped  to  build  the  founda 
tions  of  a  great  agricultural  school  at  Am.es,   Iowa;  he  had  written 
the  bill  providing  for  an  agricultural-experiment  station  in  each 
State,  and  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  upland  rice  industry  upon 
the  prairies  of  Louisiana,  Tex.;.s  and  Arkansas.     It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  workers  in  a,^ ricultur e ,  assembling  at  t^ouston,  Texas 
the  first  v/eek  in  Febru:-ry  while  celebrating  the  twent'  -fifth  anni- 
versary of  f arm-demionstrat ion  work  should  honor  the  memory  of  the 
m.an  who  founded  it.    Pr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  belongs  in  that  small  group 
of  ffion  v.ho  unloose  new  forces  for  the  good  of  mankind.    He  was, 
in  fullest  stature,  a  statesm^an  of  agriculture." 

British  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  January  19  says: 

Agri-        "The  opening  of  the  doorn  of  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation, 
cultural  Lim.ited,  which  took  place  at  the  beginnin,..  of  this  week,  marks  the 
Credits    close  of  long-drawn-out  negotiations  between  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Treasury  and  the  principal  banks  of  the  country.  All 
the  parties  concerned  are  to  be  congratulated  on  havin^  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  at  times  seem.ed  insuperable.  Fortunately, 
only  one  of  the  great  banks    has  not  seen  its  way  to  come  into  the 
scheme,  a  fact  the  miOre  to  be  regretted  because  the  other  sub- 
scribers i:^ve,  admittedly,   supported  it  not  with  any  hope  of  gain, 
but  for  the  public  service  and  in  order  to  comT^lete  the  financial 
organization  of  the  grestest  industry  in  the  country.     The  dividend 
is  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  five  per  cent.    For  the  first 
time  it  will  now  be  possible  to  obtain  an  irredeemjable  mortgage, 
for  So  period  up  to  sixty  years,  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
land....Tx.e  mortgage  offered  by  The  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corpora-  • 
tion  bias  the  advanta^^e  of  being  irredeemjable  during  the  period 
for  which  it  is  taken  out — that  is  to  say,   it  can  not  be  called 
in  unless  the  borrower  defaults  in  his  prescribed  half-yearly  pay- 
ments.   Moreover,  the  rate  of  these  latter  paym.cnts  is  fixed 
at  the  outsut,  and  in  no  circumstances  can  they  be  increased..." 

Farmer  In-  An  editorial  in  Chicsg-o  Journal  of  Com^merce  for  January  31 

surance        says:   "A  life  insurance  company  for  Illinois  farmers  is  being  or- 
ganized by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association.     It  is  legal 
reserve,  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000.     The  organizers 
say  they  already  ix'.vc  pledges  for  the  purchase  of  m.ore  than 
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$13,000,000  in  policies ....  The  organizers  say  the  insurance  coiiipany 
will  help  the  general  agricultural  cooperative  movement,     Ii  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success  is  ohoained  in  the  insurance  enter- 
prise, the  I'arrr.ers  will  ha.ve  czpericnc':;  and  confidence  for  partici- 
pating in  the  greater  cooperative  ventures  which  are  expected  to 
,  be  ir£:..de  in  the  next  few  years,  particularly  in  the  :f-arketing  of 

fe.rm  products.     The  insurance  project  is  viev/ed  as  a  part  of  a 
grca.tor,  ;norc  a.mbitious  scheuc  of  larners'   coopcrati^/c  activity>.. 
If  the  enterprise  wins  a  moderate  success,  there  will  still  be 
plenty  of  business  for  ether  le^al  reserve,   stoch  companies.  In- 
surance is  a  cOiistantly  growing  business.     Often  new  com.pet  it  ion, 
by  setting,  new  ideas  in  motion,  creates  greater  business  for  all  the 
companies  in  the  field. ..." 

J'arm  ITils  A.  01  sen,  Chief  of  the  Bureaij  of  Agricultural 

Policies      Economics,  at  the  reeuest  of  the  editor  of  Heview  of  Reviews, 
on  his  recent  western  trip  jotted  down  in  an  informal  letter 
certain  points  touching  public  policy  and  its  bearings  upon  agri- 
cult-ujre.     This  letter  is  published  in  the  February  issue  of  Review 
of  Heviews  "UJider  the  title  "Eow  Policies  Affect  Farming."     In  it 
Mr.  Olsen  sa,3"s:   "I  think  we  might  well  stop  to  ponder  the  bearing 
which  national  and  State  land  poli.^ies  have  had  upon  surplus 
problems.     We  have  not  always  used  good  Judgment  in  bringing  new 
lands  into  use,  thereby  often  creating  unwarranted  com-petition  in 
the  agricultural  field.     I  amx  hopeful  that  losses  resulting  from 
past  mistakes  have  had  a  sobering  effect,  and  that  in  our  desire 
for  cheap  food  and  raw  mater ials  we  shall  not,  through  land- 
expansion  programs,  continue  to  em.barrass  agricultural  producers 
while  at  the  same  tim.e  seeking  to  help  them  escape  the  damaging 
effects  of  overproduction.    Efficient  and  properly  adjusted  produc- 
tion is  only  a  part  of  the  story,  although  a  very  im^portant  part. 
Some  of  the  .;.:ost  trying  problems  which  producers  in  the  Far  West, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  h-ave  to  wrestle  v:ith  lie  in  the 
field  of  distribution.    How  m.uch  do  wc  actually  know  about  the 
demand  for  various  farm  products  in  the  im^portant  consum.ing  cen- 
ters, and  the  factors  that  influence  that  demand?    How  generally 
do  Y;e  seek  to  feed  markets  the  q-uality  o"  products  cons^^m.ers  pre- 
fer, and  for  T/hich  they  will  pay  premiium.s?    Kow  successful  are  7/e 
in  feeding  ma.rkets  the  proper  C[uantity  of  products,  thereby  avoid- 
ing gluts  that  und^oly  depress  prices?     To  what  extent  have  we 
eliminated  waste  in  the  handling  of  farm  products?    How  can  we 
prevent  uncontrollable  surpluses  from  unduly  depressing  agricultural 
prices?    These  are  matters  that  m.ust  have  serious  consideration  in 
any  program  of  agricultural  betterment.     The  lot  of  the  farmer  can 
be  imi;nensely  im.proved.     Such  improvement  will  com.e  through  intelli- 
gent action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  all  others  connected  with 
agricultural  industry,  and  the  G-overnm-ent  itself.    As  a  basis  for 
action,  nothing  is  more  urgently  needed  than  dependable  facts, 
properly  interpreted  and  applied." 

Rural  Evo-  Malcolm  Cowley  is  the  author  of  "lly  Countryside,  Then  and 

lution         How,  A  Study  in  Evolution,"  in  Harper's  for  January.     He  says  in 
part:  "It  is  not  an  abstraction  for  politicians,  a  capitalized 
irroensity  like  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  New  England,  the  Prairie 
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States.    Iu7  country  is  tangitie,  small,   iirunediate:  a  Pennsylvania 
valley,  or  ri.ther  a  hi^h  tableland  cut  by  ravines,  lying  between 
Chestnut  Hide  e  on  the  v/est  and  Laurel  Hill  on  the  east  and  south... 
Last  suiTiiiier,  after  twelve  years  of  absence  broken  by  a  few  hasty 
visits,   I  returned  to  my  country  to  find  it  the  same  and  not  the 
same.     It  had  chai\.ed  physic:  lly  a.. J.  socially;  it  had  changed  in 
fashions  peculiar  to  itself  and  in  other  fashions  tha.t  were  typica.l 
of  a  whole  cycle  in  Ame.:  ican  rural  life.     Wlien  I  v/cnt  away,   in  1916, 
it  nad  the  looh  of  something  ravished  and  d'^serted.     The  Vinton 
Lumber  Corpany  had  cut  the  second-growth  pine,  the  first-growth 
hemloch,  the  sugar-maple  and,  leaving  birch  and  beech  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  had  torn  up  its  twenty  miles  of  railroad  trach  and 
moved  into  Kentuci^/.    Fires  had  followed  the  rambermen,  turning 
thousands  of  acres  into  blach  meadows  where  ashes  stirred  in  the 
breeze  lihe  the  pollen  of  infernal  f lowers ....  It  was  as  if  my 
co'untry  had  been  acGupied  oy  an  invao.ing  army  which  had  wasted  the 
resources  of  the  hills,  ravaged  the  forests  with  fire  and  steel, 
fouled  the  wc-ters,  and  now  was  slowly  retiring,  without  booty.  For 
one  by  one,  the  settlers  were  drifting  away.     Young  men,  the  flower 
of  tneir  jijenerat ion,  tram.pcd  off  to  Pittsburgh  or  Johnstown  to  look 
for  worh  in  th^  riiills « .  .  .l^lien  I  returned  to  my  co^cmtry  last  sumiiier 
I  ha.lf  expected  to  encounter  the  sam.e  condition.     Instead,  the 
population  hed  increased.     The  nearest  village  was  crowded  with 
new  houses*     The  farmxs,  though  few  of  therr...  seemed  prosperous,  at 
least  were  occupied.     The  roads  were  a.dmirable.     It  was  obvious  that 
the  v;omcn  had  imiproved  their  own  posit  ion.  ..  ,A  new  brick  high  school 
was  rising  .lear  the  site  of  the  little  building  where  sixty  of  us 
children,  a  turbulent  roomful  divided  into  five  classes,  ha^d  recited 
turn  by  turn  to  tnc  ^:t:.mQ  dir.coura'.ed  teacher.     However,  th^  change 
in  my  country  was  not  confined  to  its  physical  appearance;  th.,  social 
attlLude  of  our  neighbors  had  developed  like  their  roads  and  schools. 
I  soon  discovered  that  the  old  individualism  of  life  on  lonely  farms 
had  a.lmost  disappeared.    People  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
had  cOxT.e  to  regard  themselves  as  uiembers  of  a  collectivity:  a 
village,  a  township,  a  lodge,  a  church.     They  Judged  actions  by 
their  social  effects,  and  spOx<:e  of  a  successf'ul  man  as  being  'a 
credit  to  tho  town. ' . . . " 


Section  o 

An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  February  2  says: 
"The  annual  farm  outlook,  which  ?/as  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,   is  less  gloomy  in  tone  and  more  restra.ined  in 
pure  prophecy  tha,n  any  of  its  predecessors.     It  warns  against  ex- 
pansion in  iiiOst  lines  of  farming  and  recommends  reduction  of  several 
crops,  particularly  potatoes  and  fe^d  crops*     'Some  expansion  in 
beef  cattle  may  be  warranted,'   says  the  bureau,   'but  farm.ers  are 
cautioned  age  ins t  too  rapid  expansion  of  sheep,  dairy  cattle,  hogs 
£ind  fruits.'     The  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to 
be  m^a^intained  during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  with  foreign 
demand  continuing  about  the  same  as  during  1928,  according  to  the 
outlook.    About  forty  farm  products  a,re  covered  in  a  comprehensive 
but  cautious  manner,  the  gist  of  which  is  tha.t  farmers  should  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  a,djust  production  to  dema-nd  and  refrain  from 
increasing  production  of  things  which  are  now  in  ample  supply.  The 
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outlookers  r:B.j  not  have  the  ahility  of  seeing  into  the  future, 
hut  they  should  he  given  credit  for  skill  in  presenting  their 
views . . . . " 


Section  4 
lailKET  .-^JOiVlTICKS 

Farm 

Products  Fehruary  1 — March  future  contracts  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton 

Exchar.^::e  advanced  5  ;Doints  to  19.82^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  4  points  to  19.17^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
10  points  to  19,30^,     Tlie  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton 
in  10  designated  imrkets  advanced  3  points  to  18.71^  per  Ih.  On 
the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  16,81^. 

Livectock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,   calves  and  vcalers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.25;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.25  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16.75; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.75; 
heavy  v/eight  hogs  (250-350  los.)  medii;jn,  good  and  choice  $9.35  to 
$9.75;  light  lights  (130-lSO  Ihs.)  m.edium  to  choice  $8.75  to 
$9.35;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.50 
to  $9  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
qj^^otations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $16.15  to  $17.50;  feeding  lam^bs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $12.75  to  $15.85. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.30-$1.65 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Practically  no  trading  was  reported  in  Chicago  on  account  of 
weather  conditions  but  prices  were  nomiir^ally  unchan^-ed,  Delc=ware 
and  Maryland  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$1.75  per  bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities.    IJew  Jersey  yellows  $2-$2.25  in  Uew  York  City. 
Tennessee  ITancy  Halls  $2  in  Chicago.    Midv;e stern  sacked  yellow 
onions  ra-Ai,ed  $5-$5.40  per  100  pounds  in  leading  consuming  centers. 
Florida,  pointed  type  cabbage  closed  at  $1-$1.50  per  l^-bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  city  nia.rkets.     Texas  stock  $2.25-$2.50  per 
barrel  crate  in  Chicago. 

\Tnolcsale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  biitter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^;'  91  score,  49f ^ ;  90  score,  48-|^. 

\'^holesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24  to  24>t^  ;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24-|-^;  Young 
Americas,  26  to  26-|^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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Prepared  In  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricnlture,  for  the  purpose  oi 
presenting  a!!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  discIaljHsd,  The  intent 
is  to  refiect  the  news  cf  importance. 
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TARIFF  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  House  ways  and  means 

HEARIiJG-S  conETiittee  will  resmie  its  tar  if:"  ina^uiry  to-day  by  taking  up 

the  duties  on  raw  and  manufactured  flax,  Jute  c.rid  hemp.  Two 
days  will  he  given  to  more  than  fifty  persons  who  are  to  l)e 
heard  on  this  section  of  the  Fordney-Mc Cumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  "before  the 
committee  begins  a  three-day  hearing  on  the  wool  rates.    After  the  hearings  on 
flax,  jute  and  hemp  the  committee  will  have  finished  two-thirds  of  the  sched- 
ules.    The  report  says:   "When  the  inquiry  is  ended  the  comjnittec  will  break  up 
into  subcommittees  to  determine  the  changes  in  duties  to  be  proposed  cither  in 
the  form  of  a  nev;  bill  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  law  at  a  special  session  of 
Congress  in  the  spring.     One  q-ucstion  likely  to  present  a  pL.rpl^:xing  situation 
for  m.cmb..rs  of  the  committee  is  the  determination  of  what  chan^.es  arc  nuce^sary 
in  rates  on  industrial  commiOdit ies .    All  agree  agriculture  must  be  accorded  ad- 
ditional protection.    Yet,   if  nonagricultural  ratus  are  boosted  generally, 
there  is  the  fear  that  the  farmer  would  face  increased  cocts  for  manufactured 
articles  he  must  bij^',  the  resiilt  of  \;hich  would  be  that  little  benefit  would 
accrue  to  him  and  additional  burdens  placed  on  the  living  costs  of  the  ultim^ate 
consumer.    A  line  has  to  be  drawn  somewhere,   it  is  argued.    Some  memhers  of  the 
commit cee  would  raise  the  rates  to  an  embargo  level  on  all  classes  of  goods, 
but  the  general  opinion  secm.s  to  be  that  especial  attention  will  be  given  the 
farm  duties  and  that  changes  will  be  made  here  and  there  in  the  other  schedules 
w^here  it  is  shown  to  be  essential  zo  encouragemxcnt  of  domestic  trade  expansion 
and  miiintcnanco  of  the  American  m.arket  for  American  products....'^ 


FLOOD  AID  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $3,658,000  for 

BILL  flood  relief  in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 

was  ordered  reported  Febraary  2  by  the  Senate  agriculture  com- 
mittee, according  to  the  press  of  February  3. 


CHICAGO  MILK  An  Associated  Pres;?.  dispatch  February  3  from  Chicago 

PRICSS  declares  that  the  milk  price  controversy  in  the  Cnicago  m^irket 

was  ended  Febniary  2,  when  a  conference  of  dealers  and  producers 
agreecL7$2.64  per  hundredweight  to  be  paid  to  dairy  iarm.ers.  The 

figure  represented  a  compromxise  between  the  $2,85  demanded  by  the  farmers  and 

the  old  price  of  $2.50. 


ARG-ENTIKB  FRUIT  Mrs.  Zimm.elman  de  Tasof  has  been  appointed  Fruit  Com^- 

COMMISSIOlvTER      missioner  of  Argentina,  accordir^g  to  the  press  ox  February  3. 

She  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  at  an  early 
date  and  her  mission  is  to  create  a  demand  in  this  country  for 
Argentine  fruit.    This  dem.and,  Mrs.  Sasof  believes,  ca..n  be  st iiirjlat ed  by  a 
series  of  lectures  v/hich  she  proposes  to  deliver  in  leading  cities. 
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Section  2 

American  Herbert  Hoover  contributes  the  second  installment  of  his 

Individual-    article  on  "American  Individualism"  to  Nation's  Business  for 
ism  February.     In  this  he  sa.ys  in  part:  "That  hig/i  and  increasing 

standardr.  of  living  end  comfort  should  be  the  first  of  considera- 
tions in  public  mdnd  and  in  G-overnment  needs  no  apology.     We  have 
long  since  realized  that  the  basis  of  an  advancing  civilization  must 
be  a  high  and  growing  standard  of  living  for  all  people,  not  for  a 
single  class;  that  education,  food,  clothin;^,  housing,  and  the 
spreading  use  of  what  we  so  often  term  non-essont ials ,  are  the  real 
fertilizers  of  the  soil  from  which  spring  the  finer  flowers  of  life. 
The  economic  development  of  the  past  50  years  nas  lifted  the  general 
standard  of  comfort  far  beyond  the  dreamiS  of  our  forefathers.  The 
only  road  to  further  advance  in  the  standard  of  livin^  is  by  greater 
invention,  greater  elimination  of  waste,  greater  production  and 
better  distribution  of  commodities  and  services,  for  by  increasing 
their  ratio  to  our  num.bers  and  ^iividing  them  Justly  we  each  will 
have  more  of  them.     The  superlative  value  of  individualism  through 
its  imipulse  to  production,   its  st im-olat ion  to  invention,  has,  so 
far  as  I  hnow,  never  been  denied.     Criticism  of  it  has  lain  in  its 
wcstes  but  m.ore  importantly  in  its  failures  of  equitable  sharing  of 
the  product ..." 

Corn-Cob  Science  for  February  1  says:  "A  compound  about  300  times  as 

Utiliza-  sweet  as  sugar  has  been  evolved  from  corn-cobs  by  Dr.  Henry  G-ilm^n 
tion  and  A.  P.  Hewlett,  organic  chem.ists  at  Iowa  State  College.  Should 

this  new  compound  prove  to  be  harmless  to  the  body  it  ma.y  become 
valuable  as  a  sweetening  for  food  for  diabetic  patients  who  can  not 
use  sugar.     The  work  is  in  a  preliminary  stage  and  the  value  of  the 
new  compound  is  undetermined,  according  to  Doctor  G-ilm.an.  .  .During 
the  past  year  Doctor  G-ilmi^n  and  G-eorge  Wright  have  proauced  from 
the  corn-cob  many  new  compounds  which  may  prove  valuable  as  perfumes 
and  food  flavors.    Although  physiological  reactions  of  the  new  com- 
pounds have  not  been  thorou^,hly  determined  early  tests  have  been 
promising.     Most  of  these  compounds  possess  fruity,  pleasant  odors, 
while  one  especially  promising  compound  m^ay  possibly  be  used  for 
maple  or  walnut  flavoring  or  as  an  added  flavoring  for  coffee. 
Raisin,  caraway  and  apple  flavors  also  have  been  prod.uced,  . . " 

Farm-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  Februar;^^  2  says: 

Income  "...Mr.  Coolid^e  reminds  us  tho^t  national  prosperity  can  not  be 

and  continued  unless  we  insist  upon  constructive  economy  in  government. 

Taxes  Farmers  are  now  paying  the  penrlty  for  not  insisting  upon 

'constructive  economy'   in  State  and  municipal  government.  Again 
quoting  from  Mr,  Coolidge,  and  using  round  figures,  the  cost  of 
State  and  municipal  governments  in  1921  amounted  to  $4,000,000,000, 
and  to-day  it  is  $8,000,000,000.     This  he  looks  upon  as  a  danger 
signal.     This  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  eight  years  is  something 
to  think  a,bout.    Dut  compared  with  1914,  farm  taxes  have  increased 
150  per  cent.    What  is  still  worse,  in  many  cases  they  are  still 
rising.    While  everybody  has  to  pay  increased  taxes  now  the  share  of 
the  farmers  has  increased  more  than  others.     It  would  be  only  right 
and  fair  that  the  tax  burden  be  more  equitably  distributed,  through 
a  system  more  just  tlian  the  general  property  tax  whose  only  merit 
is  that  it  taxes  something  fixed  and  visible.     Mr.  Coolidge  points 
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out  that  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the  national  income  would  re- 
sult in  a  deficit  in  the  Government's  "budget.    Also,  he  says,  that 
the  margin  between  prosperity  and  depression  is  always  small. 
Apply  those  statements  to  the  farm^  incom.e  and  see  what  is  the  res^ult. 
There  are  instances  of  farmi  taxes  as  heavy  as  the  rental  value  of 
the  land,  and  in  otners  taxes  took  one-third  the  gross  returns.  Here 
is  a  decrease  in  the  farm  budget  much  more  serious  than  10  per  cent. 
In  the  agricultural  States  the  business  of  the  cities  and  towns  de- 
pends upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  community  sur- 
rounding it.    Bankers  and  business  men  attempt  to  foster  that  sur- 
rounding agriculture.     Their  profits  and  the  m.unicipal  budgets  de- 
pend upon  it.    As  the  mrgin  betv/een  prosperity  and  depression  is 
always  sn:all  unjust  taxation  of  agriculture  destroys  the  balance." 


Illinois  A  Danville,   111.,  dispatch  February  1  reports  that  revision 

Farmers  of  the  taxing  machinery  of  the  State,  including  a  State  incomiC  tax, 
Ask  Tax  a  gasoline  tax  for  road  purposes,  and  limitation  of  the  county  road 
Revision  tax  were  called  for  in  resolut ions  adopted  January  31  at  the  close 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 
The  platformi  of  the  association,  which  represents  60,000  members,  as 
outlined  in  the  resolutions,  citliks  for  an  amendment  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  Act  of  1923,  in  order  to  permit  expansion  of  activi- 
ties of  the  many  groups  licensed  under  this  act. 

Meat  and  A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the 

Livestock  m^onth  just  closed,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Am^erican  Meat  Packers, 
Situa-  states:  "The  fresh  pork  trade  showed  som.e  improvement  during  the 

tion  latter  pe^rt  of  the  mxOnth  Just  closed,  but  Y/as  rather  unsatisfactory 

for  the  month  as  a  whole  owing  to  the  continued  heavy  receipts  of 
hogs.     The  demand  for  dressed  beef  was  good  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  but  the  tra~de  became  unsatisfactory  in  the  latter  part. 
The  export  trade  generally  was  cui^t  throughout  the  m.onth.  The 
smoked  meat  trade  was  only  fair,  although  a  relatively  large  .  -•■ 
amount  of  product  m.oved  into  consumption.     Prices  of  cured  products 
advanced  only  slightly ... .The  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  in- 
creased gradually  during  each  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  mionth, 
and  for  the  entire  m.onth -averaged  well  above  the  price  prevailing 
a  year  ago.     The  dressed  lam.b  m-arket-y^as  fairly  satisfactory  but 
weakened  considerably  at  the  close,  ov/ing  to  the  higher  level  of 
prices.    The  wool  market  showed  about  the  same  activity  as  during 
the  previous  miOnth,  with  no  change  in  prices.     The  dem.and  for  hides 
has  bcon  sufficient  to  absorb  dom.estic  production,  but  accumulations 
in  other  countries  caused  a  weak  feeling  in  the  market,  and  prices 
have  declined  about  15  per  cent." 

Russian  Tlieodore  M.  Knappen,  writing  on  the  partnership  between 

Relations    "Soviet  Socialists  and  Amierican  Capitalists"  in  The  Magazine  of 

Wall  Street  for  January  26,   says:   "On  the  one  hand  is  Russia,  the 
least  developed  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.     On  the  other 
hand  is  the  United  States  the  most  successful  developer  among  the 
nations.    Russia  has  the  resources,  the  United  States  has  the  cap- 
ital and  the  technical  genius,  talent  and  skill.    Russia  is  of- 
ficially yearning  and  begging  for  erplo itat ion,  the  United  States  is 
in  need  of  foreign  m-arkets.    And  yet  the  two  nations  remain 
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politicallv  aloof;  diplomatically^  neither  reco^^nizes  the  existence 
of  the  other,  althou^^h  there  is  a  consideracle  trade  oetween  the 
two  countries — aoout  tv/ice  as  lar^. e  as  "before  the  World  War  and  the 
Russian  revolution.    But  compared  with  the  total  trade  of  the 
United  Stages,  or  even  vath  our  trade  with  such  co^Juitries  as  Cariada 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  our  Rci.ssian  trade  is  a  veritaole  drop  in 
the  "bucket*    As  a  nc.tion_,  we  would  not  even  he  aware  of  any  loss 
if  we  were  to  lose  every  cent  of  our  present  Russian  trade.     It  is 
not  the  present,  hut  the  future  that  accounts  for  the  gree.t  stirring 
of  interest  among  American  industrialists  and  financiers  in  the 
cultivation  of  comjnercial  relations  oetween  the  owo  countries. 
These  gi'OUTjs  perceive  that  one  of  the  greatest  melons  of  potential 
v/ealth  in  history  is  ready  for  the  cutting;  they  feel  the  pressing 
need  for  ncv;  outlets  for  Am:erican  industry,   the  productive  capc.city 
of  which  is  already  far  in  excess  of  present  mjarkets  and  is  Y^t 
capable  of  enormous  expansion,     'Ti.cse  facts  explain  why,  that  v.h.ile 
the  G-ovcrnmient  at  Washington  stands  like  a  rock  against  an^y"  politi- 
cal intercourse  v/ith  Russia,   that  while  there  is  less  sympathy  here 
with  the  comnTunist  group  thc-t  tyrannically  rules  Russia  than  in  anj'" 
other  grcu  0  nation,  certain  of  our  capitalisos,  "bankers,  engineers 
and  industrialists  are  forever  exerting  direct  or  sue  tie  pres^'ure 
at  Washin^.ton  in  favor  of  recognition  of  the  Union  of  the  Socialistic 
Soviet  Republics. .T'o  this  potential  partnership  the  profit-hating 
Soviets  pledge  private  profits  on  a  large  scale — even  mentioning 
300  or  4OO7: — and  the  capitalists  pledge  the  development  of  coimiunistic 
Russia* .The  greatest  socialistic  experim.ent  the  world  has  ever 
known  derjends  upon  private  capital  for  its  only  chance  to  succeed 
within  a  m.easurecole  time.     Capital,  ^r^ich  has  m.ore  to  fear  from  the 
success  of  that  experiment  than  from,  any  other  filing  in  the  world, 
"but  cynically  corifident  of  its  fail^Te,   is  willirig  to  gaMile  for 
immedip.be  profits  against  the  chance  that  it  ma.y  contribute  to  a 
movement  that  ma-j^^  ultimately  destroy  it  self     .Russia  extends  over 
9,000,000  square  miles,  that  in  those  9,000,000  miles  there  are 
less  th-an  150,000,000  people,  only  46,000  miles  of  raily/ay,  virtually 
no  miOdcrn  highways,  only  the  crudest  sort  of  comm.erce,  primitive 
although  extensive  agricultural  developm.ent  and  a  manufacturing  de~ 
velopm.ent  tliat  is  a  joke  according  to  Aiiierican  standards.    Ho  other 
great  nation  has  such  low  standards  of  livir^-,  relatively  so  little 
actual  wealth  and  such  a  low  m.easuj:e  of  annual  wealth  production. 
At  the  sam.e  time,  this  backward  comitry  lias,  next  to  the  United 
States,  perhaps  the  greatest  coal  fields  in  the  world,  incalculable 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  a  greater  forest  area  t"nan  any  other  comitry, 
a  far  greater  agricultural  and  pastoral  area  than  the  United  States 
and  an  abundance  of  virtually  a.11  the  raw  materials  of  industry. 
Practically  all  these  resources  are  either  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  government,  and  the  governm^ent  is  virtually  in  the  grasp  of 
three  or  four  m.en..." 

Section  3 

Departm.ent  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farm.er  for  Februarj'^  1  says:  "Svcry 

of  Agri-      year  in  J:^n-uary  or  early  February  the  United  States  Department  of 
culture       Agric-jlture  assem.bles  a  large  num.bcr  of  the  best  informed  agricultural 
economxist?  of  the  country  to  survey  t"ne  general  situation  and  put 
out  a  statem^ent  as  to  the  outlook.     So  far  as  we  arc  concerned  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  the  statemients  with  respect  to  corn  and  hogs  are  the  m.ost 
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inter  est  in^;.  .  .Many  very  interesting-  details  are  ^"iven  in  this  outlook 
report,  not  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  hogs  'out  also  concerning 
fifteen  or  twenty  minor  crops,..." 

Section  4 
ilAEIIlT  v^UOI^TIONS 

Farm 

Products  Feo.  2 — Fruits  s.nd  Vegetables:  New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged 

$5-$5  per  "barrel  in  a  f  -.-w  cities;  $5,25-$5.50  f  .o.l).  Eochester, 
Michigan  Eliode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$6,50  per  "barrel  in  Chicago.  Ivlaine 
sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.30-$1.55  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  85^  f  .o.h.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Wliites  90^-- $1  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  70^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  Mid- 
westbern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $4.75-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  $5.10  f.o.h.  v/est  Michigan  points.     New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at  $43~$52  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $40-$42  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Texas  Round  type  $2.25-$2.75 
per  barrel  crate  in  city  markets;  $1.40~$1.50  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio 
G-rande  Valley  points.    Florida  Big  Boston  type  $1.25-$1.50  per 
l-g"  bushel  hamrjer  in  a  few  cities. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  2  points  to  18.73^^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  16.64^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotuon  Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  19.83^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  19,20^. 

Livestock  prices:    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediijjn, 
good  and  choice  $9.45  to  $9.80;  ll^^ht  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $8.85  to  $9,90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  miedium,  good 
and  choice  $7.60  to  $9  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  cxuotat  ions) . 

li/liolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^-^^  91  score,  50^;  90  score,  49^. 

l^holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24  to  24^^-;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24j^ ;  Young  Americas, 
26  to  26-^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion _as  reflected  in  the  press  en  -patters  a.Tecting  aj^ricultaro,  particular:y  in  its 

opinions  qtiotcd  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 


economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  a: 
is  to  rcCect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAiilFF  The  press  to-day  reports:   "Proposals  to  the  House  ways 

I-31A.HING-S  and  means  ccimnittee  yesterday  ti.iat  tariff  duties  on  jute  and 

jute  products  be  made  high  encu.-^h  to  portend  the  substitution 
of  cotton  for  nearly  a  billion  pounds  of  jute  imported  annually 
in  various  forms,  provoked  a  discussion  in  which  Dem.ocrats  and  southerners 
argued  for  higher  protection,  while  Republicans  and  New  Englanders  opposed.  The 
controversy,  carried  into  a  night  session  and  proba.bly  to  be  continued  to-day, 
was  the  liveliest  occurring  in  the  tariff  hearings  to  dat e. .Yesterday ' s 
hearing  relaced  edso  to  duties  on  flax  and  hemp  and  there  wore  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  these.    Dem^ands  for  jute  duties  running  as  high  as  1,200  per  cent 
of  present  rates  wei'o  presented  by  Senator  Eansdell  of  Louisiana,  Representa- 
tives Cox  of  Georgia  and  Jones  of  Texas,  and  by  Leavell  Campbell,  New  York  City, 
speaking  for  about  fifty  cotton  manufacturing  companies,  mostly  in  the  South. 
The  recjuests  v^/cro.for  duties  of  3  to  4  cents  a  pound  on  rav/  jute,  nov/  free.  For 
the  cotton  bagging  and  burlap  type  of  manufactured  jute,  duties  of        to  12 
cents  a  pound  were  asked  in  place  of  present  ones  ranging  from  three-tenths  to 
1  cent  a  pound*     Similar  increases  in  duties  on  cotton  bags  were  asked,  while 
requests  covering  yarns  and  twists  were  for  varying  rates  of  increase,  running 
from  50  to  several  hundred  per  cent  of  present  rates.>. 


OT  TA.RIFF  "The  tariff  bill  proposed  to  be  passed  at  the  extra 

LEG-ISLATIOIT       session  of  Congress  will  be  to  the  entire  country  the  most 

satisfactory  measure  of  the  kind  ever  enacted.  Representative 
Henry  V.  V/atson  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  ways  and  means 
comjnittee,  predicted  February  3,    He  said  that  the  hearings  before  the  commxittee 
would  continue  until  March  1,  when  the  work  of  drafting  the  bill  would  begin." 
(Press,  Feb.  4.) 


YOSEMITE  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:   "The  towering  sugar  pine 

TKESS  M-  forests  of  the  Yosemite  are  again  in  danger  of  the  axe,  since 

DAGGERED  the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

passed  by  the  House  authorizing  the  purchase  of  privately  owned 
lands  in  the  national  parks.     The  long  fight  to  acquire  these 
lands  before  the  lumber  companies  finish  cutting  the  trees  on  them  was  within 
sight  of  final  victory  v/hen  Senator  Yfalsh  of  Montana,  and  his  colleague. 
Senator  Wheeler,  opposed  the  measure.     The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the 
Senators  from  Montana  succeed  in  blocking  the  bill  the  entire  conservation 
movement  may  fail,  and  the  lumber  companies  will  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  Yosemite  forests  which  they  have  been  cutting  during  the  last  few  years..." 
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Section  2 

Apple  Trie  Oregon  Fa.rmer  for  January  24  says:   "Over  15,000  ciirs 

Business      of  apples  I'^^ve  "been  sliippec.  from  north  central  Wa.shin^  ton  so  far 
this  sccison.     This  woula  mean  an  avera^ie  of  over  500  cars  for 
every  one  oi  our  48  States.     Tai-ie  the  apples  that  arc;  shipped  also 
from  Ya,;.:ir::c-  Valley,  txie  Eood  Hiver  section  in  Ore£^on  and  other 
applo-$>rodvi.cin£  regions  of  th^^  Pcaciiic  Nortxiwest,  and  you  have  'oig 
"business  itself," 


Bookkeeping 
on  Fsrms 


An  ec-itorial  in  T^Jisconsin  Farmer  for  January  34  saj^^s: 
^.ecently  YJisconsin  Fami^r  asivcd  its  r^:p8ders  to  staue  nhethcr  they 
nad  received  oenef its  from  a  regular  system  of  keopini,  farm^  ac- 
counts,    ^^^uite  a.  number  hcivo  answered  this  inquiry  a.xid  we  print 
three  of  the  letters  helow.    Au,,ust  ?u--jstow,  Houte  1,  Rockfiold, 
thinks  that  it  is  a  gr^at  aid  in  mhlk  product  ion, .. .Eenry  Williams, 
Cum'Dorland,  has  been  fi^urinr,  for  himself  at  least  12  years,  and 


he  takes  careful  inventory  like  any  merchant 


lie  Sc 


I  have 


been  keeping  farm  account c  for  12  3'ears,  t:.king  an  inventory  every 
January  of  all  feed  and  livestock  on  hand  and  of  everything  I 
sqXX  ^^"iid  buy,     I  find  accounts  are  7/ha.t  every  farmer  should  keep 
and  when  you  fill  out  your  incomiC  tax  blanks  you  don't  have  to 
guess  at  this  and  that,     I  fill  out  a  tax  blank  every  year  of  my 
own,'    Albert  Linse,  Buifa^lo  County,  uses  a  familiar  system  in  his 
record  work,  and  apx^arentl:,;   intends  to  ca.rry  it  on  during  1929, 
He  ccrnments  as  follows:   'We  hav-^  ^^xpt  farm  records  for  four  years 
cand  iind  thcm^  indispensa-ble ,     We  use  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Account  and 
Hecord  Book,     The  book  classifies  the  accounts  and  a  person  aJways 
knows  what  the  profits  and  expenses  of  each  enterprise  are.  It 
is  most  a.pprec lasted,  y/hen  it  is  time  to  fill  out  the  incom.e  tax 
blanks,     Tl-e  accounts  contcain  the  i:if ormat ion  to  cjuicnly  and  cor- 
rectly finish  tha^t  Job,'     One  of  the  best  tnings  about  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  keeping  farm  acco'OTits  is  the  extension  of  it 
into  tne  rural  schools.     The  habit  of  keeping  accounts  may  remain 
with  m^n^"  of  the  Future  Farmers  and  lead  to  a  miore  specific 
Imowledge  of  farm  facets." 


Forestry  A  Hartford,  Conn,,  dispa.tch  Februa,ry  5  says;  "Addition 

in  Uew         of  nearly  half  a  million  acres  to  the  Federal  forests  of  New 
England       Fnglaaid,  acquisition  by  every  State  and  town  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  the  forested  a.rea  in  States  and  towns  respectively  and 
moo.if icatt ion  of  tax  laws  to  bring  equal  tax  burdens  on  forest 
owners  and  other  land  owners  are  the  salient  points  in  the  first 
all~h"Gw  England  reforestation  program  ever  drawn  up.  It  wa.s  adopted 
as  the  object  of  the  third  17ew  EnglaJid  Forestry  Congress  at  Hart- 
ford, February  2, 

Fruit  A  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  4 

Hates  reports  tlx'.t  apple  and  peach  growers  of  the  Shena>ndoah.-Cumberland 

Valley  apple  belts  v/ill  make  a  concerted  appeal  to  the  Intersta.te 
Commierce  Commission  o.t  a  speciaol  mxceting  scheduled  for  Martinsburg 
on  February  28  for  adjustment  on  fruit  shipments,  now  alleged  to  be 
discriminatory  in  favor  of  New  York  and  northwestern  shippers.  The 
report  says:  "A  pla.n  of  ,:->.ction  was  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  of 
fruit  men  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  with  counsel  here  at  the 
recent  State  convention.    H.  M,  G-illand,  of  Washington,  was  retained 
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as  counsel.     Corporation  counsel  from  ooth  Virginia  and  Y/est 
Virginia  were  present.    Funds  for  the  appeal  will  come  from  the  two 
States  and  the  growers.     Separate  oojections  v;ill  be  made  to  the 
rates  on  apples  and  peaches  to  points  west  of  Cumberland,  Md. ,  and 
principal  term.ina.l  points  north  and  south." 

Iowa  Poultry  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  for  Ja.nuary  25  says: 

for  India    "Word  com.es  from.  Am^es,   Iowa,  that  six  Iowa  Hhode  Island  Reds  and 
six  White  Leghorns,  all  purebred  stock  of  course,  have  Just  com- 
pleted the  12,000-mile  journey  from  here  to  Arcot  Mission,   India — 
imported  thither  by  the  agricultural  mxissionary  who  with  others  are 
taking  back  there  American-bred  fowl  to  improve  the  Indian  stock  and 
shovT  the  folks  in  poultrydom^s  original  homeland  uasit  real  layers 
and  all-purpose  fowls  are  like.     These  12  globe-trotters,  according 
to  the  plans  of  John  DeValois,  the  agricultural  mdssiorxary  importing 
them,  are  destined  to  be  the  progenitors  of  improved  chickens  in 
the  rural  district  about  Arcot  Mission...." 

Reforestation         An  editorial  in  Tlie  Review  of  Reviev.'s  for  February  says: 

"Wc  continue  to  dimiinish  our  reserves  of  timiber,  while  doing  very 
little  to  cover  the  denuded  hillsides  vfith  new  growth  of  desirable 
varieties  of  young  trees.     Our  need  and  our  opportunity  are  greater 
than  those  of  other  countries;  and  our  ability,  both  governmental 
and  private,  to  finance  the  planting  of  trees  is  unecraaled.  The 
States  should  imxprove  their  tax  laws  to  encourage  tree  planting, 
and  a  nationa,l  policy  should  be  adopted  that  v/ould  be  as  striking  in 
its  res'olts  as  our  policy  of  road-building.     Our  fnrcstry  schools 
can  supply  the  experts,  and  v;ithin  a  few  years  there  ought  to  be 
steady  emxploymcnt  for  tv;enty  timics  as  many  trained  foresters  as  are 
now  working  for  Uncle  Sami,  for  States,  cc^unties,  and  localities, 
and  for  forest-owning  lum-ber  ccmipanies." 

Leonora  W.  Wood  is  the  author  of  "Vocational  Agriculture 
in  ITorth  Carolina,"  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  January  24.  She 
says  in  part:   "Vocational  agriculture  was  given  its  rightful  place 
in  the  high  schools  of  Horth  Carolina  in  1923.     The  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  working  with  the  county  boards,  made  it  possi- 
ble for  any  high  school  with  a  sufficient  enrollment  to  be  given  a 
Departm-ent  of  Vocational  Agriculture,     The  requirements  to  be  m^et 
by  the  local  schools  are:   'An  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of 
25  farm,  high  school  pupils  in  the  agricultural  classes.  These 
pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  they  must  be  situated 
so  they  can  carry  on  the  project  work  on  their  home  farms.    A  class 
room  about  20  by  30  feet  in  size,  eq:J.ipped  with  approxim.at ely 
$300  worth  of  laboratory  equipment,  books  and  furniture,  must  be 
provided  the  first  year.     The  second  year  a  farm  shop  is  required. 
By  the  end  of  four  years  the  agricultural  and  shop  equipm-ent  will 
cost  approximately  $600:     The  county  or  local  community  must  pay 
three-eights  of  the  teacher's  salary.     The  teacher  must  be  employed 
on  a  yearly  basis,  and  satisfactory  travel  arrangements  must  be 
ma„de  for  visits  to  home  projects  and  to  do  community  work.  ..In 
1923-24  requirem.ents  were  met  by  90  schools  in  the  State.  These 
were  located  in  54  counties,  and  enrolled  5,405  persons.     One  of 
the  revelations  due  to  the  introduction  of  vocational  agriculture 
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is  the  iTdiiger  for  iraiowle(i^.e  found  amon:,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
rural  co:.:vunit ies .    Manj  had  verv  limited  educational  advantages, 
but  t-'.at  thej  fullv  appreci.:.t  .5  the  desirability  of     cducc  tion  is 
shown  by  the  evening  classes  for  adu].ts  wViicn  i^av^  an  onrollment 
almost  e.yj-al  to  tnrt  of  the  rc^ralar  hi^h  school  pujjils.     Tiic  move- 
m.ent  .;a.s  steadily  £;rown  until  the  1927-28  reports  show  135  schools 
with  well  cstablir/hcd  vocational  agriculture  departrnxcnts  with  an 
enrollment  of  9,279  01  v/hich  4,943  are  nij^h  school  s^udcntn. 
Another  f ar-r eachin^  step  is  the  organization  into  one  body  of  the 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  throughout  the  State.     The  first 
State  me.. ting  was  held  at  Haleigh  last  epring  mith  300  young  farmers 
in  attendr.,nce ,  rcprer,ent ing  schools  all  over  th_.  State..." 


World  G-rain  A  great  grahn  exiiibition  open  to  the  world  for  which  ex~ 

Sx^nibi-        ceptionaily  attractive  prizes  will  -e  offered  to  comgjetitors  is 
tion  to  be  aeld  at  He^.ina,  Sasioatcnev/an,  August  1  to  13,  1932,  according 

to  announcem.ent  of  the  Canaaian  GovernmiCnt  in  Ottawa.    A  total  of 
^90,000  will  be  awarded  for  wheat  prizes,  $30,000  for  oats,  $21,000 
for  barley/",  $19,000  for  corn  -.uid  proportionate  amounts  for  other 


seea 


ress,  ijan.  c-b, 


) 


Wool  The  Coiimiercial  Bulletin.  (Boston)  for  Febri;-£?.ry  2  says:  "The 

Market         wool      rl:et  is  moderately  active.     Wools  grading  half-blood  and 
below  arc  very  firm,  wh.ile  liner  wools  are  slightly  easier,  in 
sympa.thy  v;ith  London  and  the  foreign  prim.ary  markets,  which  are 
off  f-ci-lly  5  per  cent  compai-ed  w'ith  Decembc.r  on  fine  v.'ools.  Cross- 
breds  in  the  prim:iry  markets  are  firm.     Contracting  in  the  West 
is  negligible  this  v/cek.     There  is  no  pronounced  or  du.finite  trend 
perceptible  in  the  goods  markets  as  yet  in  conscq_uence  of  recent 


openln^^e 


there  is  no  reflection  of  such  a  trend  in  the  demo^nd 


for  rav:  wool, " 


Department  An  eukitorial  in  ' 

of  Agri-  wisdom  of  the  United  St' 
culture        prompt  suppression  of  a: 


Section  3 

he  Ohio  S'arm.cr  for  January  26  says:  "The 
tes  Department  of  Agriculture's  policy  of 
,7  outbreaks  of  loct  and  miouth  disease  has 


again  been  demionstrated.    Last  Friday  the  disease  was  discovered 
in  a  V-crd  of  hogs  near  Whittier,  Calif.,  and  on  Saturday  the  entire 
herd  of  3,550  ho^;s  was  sla-j^h.tered  o,nd  buried.    Veterinary  inspec- 
tors from  nearby  States  were  irmmediately  assigned  to  the  a,rea  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Mohler  as  a  precautionary  measure.     It  is  expected  by 
this  prompt  and  drastic  ^xtion  that  spread  of  the  -outbreak  has 
been  stopped.     The  value  of  such  imiinediate  action  becomes  m.ore  and 
more  apparent  not  only  in  the  irjfrequency  v;ith  which  such  out- 
breaks occur,  but  in  the  peace  of  mhnd  of  the  remiiinder  of  the 
Na  t  i  G  n  ^  s  1 i v  e  s  1 0  ck  Indus  t  ry . " 
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Section  4 
liLRKE^T  O^UOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Fel3riir.ry  4 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15; 
cows  oOod  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  heifers  (85(1  lbs.  dov/n)  ^^ood 
and  choice  $11.25  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  a:id  choice  $13.50  to 
$16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  chcice  $10.50 
to  $11,75;  heavy  weight  hogs   (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  chcice 
$9.50  to  $9.95;  light  lights   (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9 
tc  $10.15;  slaugnter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$7.75  to  $9.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  Ic'jnbs:  Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.15  to  $17.40;  feeding  lam^bs  (ran-e  stock) 
medium  to  chcice  $12.75  to  $15.85. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 24  points  to  19.59^2^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
21  points  to  18.99^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  17  points 
to  19.10^.     'The  average  price  of  Middliiig  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  nxirkets  declined  23  points  to  18.50^  per  lb.     On  the 
corresponding  do.y  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  17.04^. 

Grain  prices:    Ncil  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (15^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.29f  to  $1.3l|.    No, 2  red  winter  Kansas 
City  $1.40  to  $1.41;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12-^-fJ  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.19  to  $1.22;  No. 2  hard  winter  (net  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.27j;  Kansas  City  $1.16  to  $1.17;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 
86t  to  S7^(p\  Kansas  City  85  to  86^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
94  5/8  to^96^;  Minnea-oolis  89^  to  90^;  Kansas  City  86  to  87-^-^z^; 
No. 3  v;^iite  oats  Chicago  51^  to  52^^;  Minneapolis  48|  to  48  7/8^; 
Kansas  City  50  to  51^-. 

dclesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^;  91  score  49-1^;  90  score,  48^^. 

miolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24  to  24^^^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24^^;  Young  Arnericas, 
26  to  26|^. 

Maine  sacked  'Sreen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.25-$1.65 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  80-85<^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Elites  $1.15-$1.40  in  the  East.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  liVhites  90'/-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  75^^ 
f.o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  Ehode  Island  Greening  apples  $1.50-$1.75 
per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities;  $1.55-$1.65  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Michigan  Rliode  Island  Greening's  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 
Midwestern  scicked  Yellow  onions  firm  at  $4.75-$5.50  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers.     Colorado  yellow  varieties  $5--$5. 25 
in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $45^$50  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $38-$40  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Wisconsin 
stock  $2>-$2.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Texas  Round  type 
$50  per  ton  in  St.  Louis.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Iijlormation,  United  States  Dspartsient  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  r«a»eted  in  the  press  cu  matters  sfTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  lU 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  diEapprsval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tlie  inteat 
is  to  reCect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAEI5T  The  Associated  Press  to-dry  reports:  "Tv/o-thirds  of  the 

HEA2Ii\jG'S  task  of  taking  testimony  on  the  advisability  of  readjusting 

tariff  rates  has  been  completed  by  the  House  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee.   By  hearing  more  than  a  score  of  witnesses  on  the  section 
of  the  1922  tariff  act  relating  to  jute,  hemp  and  flax  and  their  products,  the 
committee  yesterday  concluded  consideration  of  the  tenth  of  the  fifteen  sections 
comprising  that  law  and  cleared  the  way  for  opening  a  three-day  hearing  to-day 
on  duties  on  wool  and  ?/ool  products.    More  tlian  fifty  witnesses  have  asked  to 
present  their  views  on  the  wool  schedule,  one  of  the  most  com.plicated  of  all  in 
the  law, 

"Testimony  yesterday  dealt  with  a  score  or  more  of  products  of  flax,  hemp 
and  jute  and  raw  material,    A.G.Ritchie,  IJew  York,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  of  Importers  and  Traders,  sought  a  reduction  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  the  thirty-five  per  cent  duty  on  unfinished  linen  handkerchiefs.    He  con- 
tended the  domestic  industry  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  both  with  regard  to 
mianufacturing  and  marketing. ..  .To  assist  western  hemp  millers,  George  A,  Hartman 
Juneau,  Wisconsin,  asked  duties  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  hemp  tow  and  five 
cents  on  hackled  hemp,  now  dutiable  at  one  and  two  cents,  respectively.  Oregon 
flax  growers,  through  W,  B.  Bart ram,  Salem,  recommended  rates  of  three  cents  a 
pound  on  flax  tow,  six  cents  on  unhackled  and  eight  cents  on  hackled  flax,  com- 
pared with  existing  rates  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  one  cent  and  two  cents,  ^ 
respectively.    Richard  C.  Stout,  Boston,  proposed  rates  of  12  cents  a  square 
yard  on  mattings  made  of  cocoa  fiber  in  place  of  8  cents  and  14  cents  a  square 
foot  on  mats  of  the  same  ma-terial  instead  of  6  cents.     The  higher  duties  were 
necessary,  he  said,  to  meet  competition  from  India. .Southern  ma,nuf acturers 
of  jute  bags  and  cotton  producers  renewed  the  conflict  started  February  4  when 
cotton  interests  sought  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  raw  jute,  now  duty  free, 
and  a  higher  rate  on  jute  fabrics  to  encourage  the  use  of  low  grade  cotton  in 
the  manufacture  of  bags.    Representative  Fulmer  of  South  Carolina  made  a  plea 
for  tariff  protection  against  the  great  influx  of  jute  from  India,  contending" 
that  the  imports  were  displacing  a  large  amount  of  coarse  cotton  that  could 
be  used  for  the  sam.e  purposes,  and  of  which  there  is  a  surplus." 


RADIO  BILL  The  House  merchant  ma^rine  committee  approved  yesterday 

the  White  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion as  an  administrative  agency  for  another  year. (Press, Feb. 6. ) 


EGYPTIAN  A  Liverpool  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  dispatches  from 

TEXTILE  RE-  Manchester  state  that  a  special  meeting  of  Eg^^ptian  spinners  has 
STRICTION  been  called  for  tomorrow  to  consider  the  organized  curtailmient 

of  production. 
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Agri-  G-.  W.  Russe].l  (AE)  sa^ys  in  Tne  Irish  Statesman  for 

cultural  January/  12*.  "All  philosophies  were  divided  into  the  thin  and  the 
Economics    fat  oy  the  la.te  William  James.     The  thin  philosophies  "began  with 

an  absolute  and  drew  logical  deductions  from  it.     The  fat  philoso- 
phers tooh  the  nature  we  live  in  and  built  upon  that.     The  same 
distinctions  right  be  xmade  about  political  economists.     Somit  start 
with  an  abstract  theory  or  ideal  about  the  iJation  or  State  and  try 
to  v/ork  down  to  life  from  that.     Others  take  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry as  they  are  and  try  to  build  on  these  by  perfecting  what 
already  e::ists  and  pays.     The  fact  that  a  thing  pays  for  the  fat 
economist  is  a  reason  for  going  on  v/ith  that  business.  The  thin 
economist  has  an  ideal.    For  ex^imlple,  he  miay  hold  that  a  country 
should  be  self-supporting,  a  very  attractive  ideal.     To  be  self- 
supporting  it  m.ust  be  able  to  feed  itself,  groT/  its  own  wheat.  If 
the  thin  econom.ist  finds  farmiers  are  not  growing  v;heat  he  feels 
unhappy,  agriculture  becomes  sad  and  discolored  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  insists  that  they  must  grow  wheat,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  We 
are  far  from  dismissing  with  contempt  the  ideal  of  the  self- 
supporting  nation.     In  the  world,  as  ?/e  know  it,  there  are  a 
number  of  States,  first-class  fighting  machines,  quite  predatory 
in  their  liT-bits,  as  their  past  history  reveals,  and  at  any  moment 
they  might  throv/  the  world  into  conv^alsions ;   the  se©.s  mhght  be 
dangerous,  aircraft,   subm.arines,  comjmerce  destroyers  and  the  like 
might  obstruct  the  coming  of  food  supplies,  or  raw  materials,  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends.     It  is  quite  natural 
in  a  world  like  that  for  political  philosophers  to  speculate 
upon  a  domestic  economj-^  which  v;ould  provide  the  essentials  of 
existence  from,  the  riatural  resources  of  the  country.     In  Europe, 
political  economy  has  always  been  affected  by  considerations  of 
this  kind.    France  and  G-erm.any,  for  exam.ple,  protected  their 
agric-ulture  for  good,  sound  m.ilitary  reasons,  and  Mussolini  is 
urging  Italian  farm.ers  to  produce  m^ore  wheat,  we  believe,  with 
similar  ideas  in  his  mind.     In  our  own  country  our  political 
economhsts  may  be  divided  into  the  thin  and  the  fat.     On  the  v/hole, 
Eianna  Fail  miay  be  regarded  as  the  idealistic  or  thin,  and  C^omann 
na  nC-aeddieal  or  the  G-overnm.ent  Party  as  representing  the  realistic 
or  fat  philosophy.    Neither  party  m.ay  like  the  descriptive  ad- 
jectives applied  to  it,  but  we  took  them  from  the  Am.erican  philoso- 
pher w^I-io  laid  down  the  foundation  for  this  kind  of  thinking..." 

Cottonseed  An  editorial  in  Southern  Rural  is t  for  February  1  says:  "A 

few  decades  ago  cottonseed  was  not  only  considered  as  being  of 
little  or  no  value  but  actually  was  a  nuisance  about  the  gins  of 
the  country,  much  as  has  been  the  case  Y/ith  sawdust.    But  there  is 
much  to  be  done  yet  to  give  cottonseed  products  their  rightful 
place.    Especially  is  this  true  in  agriculture.     The  producers  of 
these  products  are  beginning  fully  to  realize  this  fact  themselves 
and  to  realize  that  no  product  however  meritorious  can  fight  its 
way  to  a  place  of  preference  in  a  highly  competitive  world  unaided. 
It  is  Just  as  true  that  no  product  having  won  preference  can  hold 
that  place  unaided.     The  fact  that  these  truths  are  being  fully 
accepted  by  producers  should  not  only  be  encouraging  to  the  oil- 
mill  industry,  but  should  also  be  very  encouraging  to  the  farmers. 
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A  fe';7  years  ago  the  oil-mill  industry  was  split  up  into  several 
little  groups.     That  helped  some  "but  not  much.    Later  still  bigger 
groups  were  organized.     That  broadened  the  scope  of  cooperation, 
gave  greater  strength  and  out  of  the  wider  council  came  a  larger 
vision,    finally  the  7/hole  industry  has  Joined  ^oands  under  the 
leadership  of  their  ov/n  trade  orgs.nizat ion,  the  Cottonseed  Products' 
Association,  and  is  now  promoting  the  welfare  of  its  industry  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  m:anner.  ..." 

Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  for  February  1 

Evolution    says:  "A  humorous  speaker  in  an  address  the  other  day  said  that 
life  on  the  farm,  is  vastly  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  farm.,  he  said,   is  coming  to  be  organized  after  the  fashion  of 
city  business.     Instead  of  the  hired  m.an  who  does  the  m.ilking,  v/e 
find  a  'vice  president  in  charge  of  cows. '...The  farmer  who  is 
going  to  succeed  in  this  increasingly  comipetitive  world  is  going 
to  organize  his  business  as  it  vras  never  organized  before.    He  is 
going  to  study  costs  and  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  expense  as 
never  before.    And  he  is  going  to  give  analytical  study  to  modern 
methods  of  production." 


Forestry  An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  February  1  says: 

"^fhat    reader  of  Illinois  Farmer  can  give  us  a  definite  story  of 
costs,   incomie  and  profit  from  a  farm  woodlot  either  of  natural 
timber  that  has  been  saved  or  an  artificial  planting?    ¥no  in 
Illinois  can  m.atch  the  experience  of  a  farm-er  in  Fulton  County, 
Ohio,  with  a  5-acre  planting  of  catalpa  trees  planted  24  years 
ago  Y/hich  is  giving  a  gross  revenue  of  $20  an  acre  per  year  with 
practically  no  labor  cost  except  planting  and  cultivating  the  trees 
the  first  year?    Fence  posts  constitute  miost  of  the  cash  product, 
although  large  value  should  be  given  to  the  protection  the  trees 
afford  to  farm  buildings  and  livestock.    Last  year  the  owner  cut 
3,000  line  posts,  which  he  sold  for  $750,  besides  harvesting  sev- 
eral large  anchor  posts.     So  far  the  woodlot  has  averaged  about 
four  posts  to  the  tree.     With  500  trees  to  the  acre  and  20  cents 
apiece  for  posts  this  m.akes  the  trees  worth  $480  an  acre.  Further- 
more, this  plantation  is  growing  on  perhaps  the  poorest  piece  of 
soil  in  northwestern  Ohio,  being  a  heavy  clay  hardpan,  difficult 
to  drain  and  of  little  or  no  value  for  ordinary  cropping." 


Land  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  2  says: 

Reclama-      "Hepresentat ive  Louis  T.  McFadden  deserves  credit  for  calling  the 
tion  attention  of  the  country  to  the  absurdity  of  legislating  for  relief 

from  agricultural  surpluses  and  at  the  sam^e  time  legislating  for 
the  creation  of  such  surpluses  by  relclam.at ion  projects.  He 
properly  holds  that  when  Congress  deals  with  the  problemx  of  farm 
relief  it  must  consider  the  policy  of  reclam^ation  as  one  of  the 
factors  involved.     Tvventy-four  GoverniLent  reclama.tion  projects  are 
now  in  operation  and  production,  more  are  under  way  and  still  others 


,re  proposed 


The  operations  of  som.e  if  not 


.11  of  them  are  fi- 


nanced by  public  funds,  constituting  as  Secretary  Jardine  says 
'an  extensive  subsidy  to  agricultural  expansion'  at  a  time  vrhen 
agricultural  surpluses  are  considered  a  national  problem.  Justifying 
a  special  session  of  Congress.    Mr.  McFadden  said  much  in  little 
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time  when  he  declared:   'Either  we  are  to  oury  farming  deep  ana 
for  decades  to  cone  under  theiie  huge  contemplated  land  reclamation 
projects  like  Boulder  Dam^  and  Columbia  River,  or  we  will,  states- 
menlihe,  hold  these  vast  competitive  resources  in  reserve  and  un- 
developed until  such  tim.e  as,   stimulated  by  assured  profits  from 
farm  prodaction,  settlers  seeh  i:hese  lands  at  prices  ::nd  on  terms 
which  v;ill  Justify  the  Gmployr.xnt  of  private  capital  to  construct 
the  necessary  works.    A  not  unimportant  feature  of  any  program  of 
farm  relief  must  be  the  forsaking  by  the  G-overnment  of  all  thought 
of  additional  land  reclam.J.t  ion,  '  " 


Pseudo-  T.  Swann  Harding  writes  on  "Swindling  the  Public  in  the  lj"ame 

Science        of  Science"  in  Ciirrcnt  History  for  January.     Ho  says  in  part: 

"Knowlcd-^e  is  counterfeited  with  such  ease  the-t  every  true  science 
has  its  c om.pl emi en tary  pseudo- science,  and  every  act^oal  advance  of 
authentic  loiowlcdge  can  at  once  be,  and  always  is,  sinralated  by  some 
Just-as-good  sciolism, ..  .G-rotesCLue  imitations  of  pure  science  m-ay 
be  produced  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  this  pseudo-science, 
beixv  ii:anuf actured  and  exploited  by  shrewd  and  avaricious  people 
unrestrained  by  any  pure  tho^aght  law,   is  imrkedly  profitable... 
Modern  "sciosophies ,  "  (which  is  David  Starr  Jord^.n's  very  useful 
word  to  m.ean  an  organized  system,  of  ignorance)  however,  deliberate- 
ly pervert  the  technique  of  science,  grasp  and  distort  actual 
facts  here  and  there,  veneer  the  whole  7/ith  a  layer  of  scientific 
nomenclature — used  shockingly  out  oi  context — and  offer  the  m.on- 
strosities  thus  produced  to  the  public  as  applicable  science.  The 
public,  unable  to  discrimiinat e  between  false  and  true  science,  yet 
eager  for  enligh^m^^t,  pays  well  for  organized  ignorance,  absorbs 
it  as  inspired  guidance,  enriches  its  crafty  'benefactors'  and  asks 
for  -'-lorel ..  .Every  science  has  its  parasites  as  every  ant  its  mhtes. 
...Tlie  sciences  of  nutrition  and  medicine  lend  them.selves  fatally 
to  this  sort  of  necromancy.     They  have  shown  that  certain  inorganic 
salts  are  nutr it iorially  and  therapeutically  important,  and  that 
they  play  a  stellar  role  in  organic  functioning.    At  once  astound- 
ing don-xys  begin  to  bray  about  cell  salts  for  nerve  and  brain,  and 
to  beg  that  you  bring  down  your  horoscope  so  that  they  miay  pre- 
scribe a.  diet  for  youl     .Because  we  have  ceased  to  regard  science 
as  a  universal  discipline,  a  continuum  with  one  method,  one  view- 
point and  one  sense  of  critical  values  throughout  the  material 
universe,  we  have  opened  the  v/ay  for  all  sorts  of  absurd  q.uackeries. 
ti 


Section  3 

)epartment  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farm.er  for  February  2  says: 

)f  Agri-      "Last  week  J.  M.  Mehl  of  the  G-rain  Futures  Administration  m.ade  a 
culture        report  in  which  he  showed  that  the  total  volume  of  trading  had  not 
been  diminished  by  G-overnment  supervision.     Of  even  greater  inter- 
est to  us  is  his  declaration  that  'the  futures  market  has  become 
firmly  established  as  an  integral  part  of  our  grain  marketing 
system.     It  m.ay  be  used  for  gamibling  as  well  as  for  legitimate 
trading.    There  is  hardly  anything  that  can  not  be  put  to  improper 
use.     It  is  coming  to  be  widely  understood,  however,  that  legiti-^ 
mate  dealing  in  grain  futures  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  part  of 
the  present  system  of  grain  marketing.'     That  is  essentially  what 
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we  have  "been  saying  for  many  years  while  ?/e  11 -meaning  hut  uninformed 
critics  have  denounced  us  as  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  grain  grow- 
ers.   Mr.  Mehl  might  have  gone  farther  and  said  that  even  specula- 
tive trading  is  helpful  in  the  best  grain  marketing  system  m^odern 
commerce  has  devised. ..." 


Section  4 
IVIAEKET  QTJOTATIOilS 

Farm 

Products  February  5 — March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 

Exchange  declined  1  point  to  19,58^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change were  unchanged  at  18.99^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  2  points  to  18.48^  pc-r  Ih. 
On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  17, 18^2^. 

C-rain  prices:     No,l  dark  northern  spring  ?/heat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.28  3/8  to  $1,32  3/8;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.40  to  $1.41;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^-^  protein)  I^nsas  City  $1.18^ 
to  $1.22;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.25| 
to  $1.27-|-;  Kansas  City  $1.15^  to  $1.17;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 
85  to  35^;  Kansas  City  85  to  87-|^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  95:^^ 
to  96^-;  Minneapolis  83  to  89^;  Kansas  City  86  to  88^;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  5lf  to  52^^;  Minneapolis  48  l/S  to  49-|^ ;  Kansas  City 
50  to  51^^ 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealors; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $16;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.75;  heavy 
weight  ho^s  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.75; 
light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  m.edium  to  choice  $8.85  to  $9.90; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to 
$9.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lam^bs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $16  to  $17.25;  feedir^  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $12.75  to  $15.85. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.25-$1.65  per 
100  pounds  in  the  East;  m.ostly  around  85^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  l,1Ihites  85^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
68^-70^'  f  .o.b.  Waupaca.    Maryland  and  Delaware  Yellow  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $1.50-$1.90  per  bushel  hamper  in  city 
markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  m.ostly  $1.75  to  $2  in  a  few  cities. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought  $5-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  top  of  $5.90  in  New  York  City;  few  sales  $5.20 
f .o.b.    west  Michigan  points.    New  York  Ehode  Island  Greening 
apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh  $9-$10; 
Baldwins  $6-$6.25  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  $45-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.    Florida  Pointed 
type  $1-$1.50  per  ij  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  Round 
type  $50  per  ton  in  St. Louis;  few  sales  $22.50-$25  f.o.b.  Lower 
Rio  G-rande  Valley  points. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,   50^;  91  score,  49-|^ ;  90  score,  4S|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  24  to  24-|^ ;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24|^ ;  Young 
Americas,  26  to  26|-^.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  tlie  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricuiture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  cn  matters  afrecting  agriculture,  particalar'v  hi  it-' 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vic%vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  d'sdcuJJzyjd  ^  Tbp  fntc-^ 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WOOL  TARIFF  The  press  to-day  reports:   "ReQjjLests  for  increased  du- 

KEARIITG%  ties  on  the  grades  of  wool  that  comprise  ne?.rly  all  domestic 

production,  accompanied  by  a  s'oggestion  that  the  duty  might  he 
reduced  with  respect  to  lower  grades  of  clothing  wool,  were  made 
on  "behalf  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  at  the  tariff  hearing  before  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  which  took  up  the  wool  schedule  yesterday.     Some  spokesmen 
asked  that  the  duty  be  36  cents  a  pound  of  clea.ned  wool  content.    Others  indi- 
cated that  a  rate  of  40  cents  is  desired,  the  present  duty  being  31  cents  on 
all  clothing  wools,    A  duty  of  36  cents  was  asked  for  Mohair,  now  under  the 
same  duty  as  wool. •Domestic  production  of  wool  has  increased  23  per  cent 
since  the  Fordnoy-Mc Cumber  Act  was  passed,  F,  J.    '.Hegenbarth,  Spencer,  Idaho, 
said  in  presenting  for  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  the  main  plea  for 
farmers  and  ranchmen,     'There  is  great  possibility  of  further  increase,'  he 
said,   'provided  stability  is  given  the  industry.     If  proper  protection  is  con- 
tinued production  should  overtake  the  re<iuirements  of  the  Nation  within  a  dec- 
ade,*   Efficiency  of  operations  had  improved  much,  he  declared,  and  added  that 
'experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  high  enough.'  He 
said  that  domestic  production  costs  were  'a  little  over  40  cents  a  pound  in 
the  grease  and  a  little  over  $1  a  pound  clean  landed  in  Boston,'  compared,  he 
said,  with  27-|  and  50  cents  a  pound  in  Argentina*    The  cost  differential 
against  growers  in  this  country  was  given  as  40  cents  a  pound  and  the  witness 
indicated  that  he  thought  the  duty  should  be  that  high.    He  said  on  cross- 
exam.ination  that  the  request,  to  be  presented  in  detail  to  the  committee  later, 
would  be  for  a  duty  of  36  to  40  cents,     I^a^ortations  of  v/ool  nave  increased  to 
the  point  where  they  displace  80,000,000  pounds  of  virgin  domestic  wool,  he 
stated,  and  indicates  that  an  increase  of  duty  on  this  will  be  asked...." 


HSSSHVS  BOAHD  Follov/ing  an  increase  in  brokers'  loans  reported  by 

OxT  SPECULA-  member  firms  of  the  Kew  York  Stock  Exchange  to  the  huge  total 
TION  of  $6,736,164,242,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  issued  a  formal 

statement  yesterday  declaring  that  it  conceived  it  to  be  its 
duty  in  "the  immediate  situation"  to  restrain  the  use,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  Federal  Reserve  credit  facilities  in  aid  of  the 
growth  of  speculative  credit.    Simultaneously  the  board  m^de  public  a  letter 
which  it  had  sent  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  under  date  of  February  2,  in 
v;hich  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  further  firjnness  in  money  rates  would 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country's  commercial  interests,  and  added  that 
the  use  of  Reserve  Bank  credit  as  a  contributing  or  sustaining  factor  in  the 
current  volume  of  speculative  security  credit  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act.   (Press,  ?eb.  7.) 


CHINESE  TARIFF  The  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  yesterday  ap- 

proved the  treaty  granting  tariff  autonomy  to  China,  according 
to  the  press  to-day. 
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Mass  Pro-  Sdv;ard  A.  Pilene,  y/ritiii^:  in  Annals  of  Am'-;rican  Academy  of 

duct  ion       Political  and  Social  Science,   says:  "When  we  examine  more  closely 
the  grov/th  of  the  new  scientific  methods  of  m_8.ss  production  and 
liiass  distrihat ion  we  discover  not  only  that  they  are  concuering 
the  old  industrial  processes  in  the  united  States  hut  that  they 
FiUst,  inevitably,  lay  the  course  for  the  future  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  world.    Ivlass  production  and  mass  distribution  arc  also 
revolutionizing  our  thinking.     EspCiCially  is  this  so  in  the  field 
of  economics.     3conomiists  as  well  as  business  men  begin  to  see  the 
implicL'.tions ,  as  well  as  the  immediate  results,  of  the  nev/  indus- 
trial mxt..ods.     The  relations  bet7;een  scientific  mass  methods  and 
the  economic  structure  of  txie  world  go  far  beyond  the  question  of 
cheaper  production  through  voluiae  output.     Mass  production,  for  cx- 
amiplc,  raises  anew  the  Cjue-stion  of  world  trade  because  the  vastly 
increased  volume  of  goods  produces  surpluses  v/hich  can  not  be 
marketed  except  in  foreign  lands.     The  surplus — thpt  is,  any  general 
surplus — is  relatively  new  to  American  industry.     It  is  destined 
to  change  our  viey;s  about  tarif f  s, .  .The  Joint  salvation  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  lies  in  the  exchange  of  their  surplus  goods..." 


[eat  Diet  "Sffect  of  an  Exclusive  Meat  Diet  on  Chemical  Constituents 

Ixperi-        of  the  Blood"  is  the  title  of  a  report  by  Clarence  W.  Lieb  and 
[ments  Edward  Tolstoi  of  the  Hussell  Sage  Institute  of  Pathology,  published 

in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine 
for  January.     This  says  in  part;   "This  is  a  prelimiriary  report  of 
an  expcrim.ent  to  study  the  effect  on  num.an  beings  of  an  exclusive 
meat  diet  of  several  months  duration.     Our  subjects  were  two  Arctic 
explorers  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  while 
there,  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  a  practically 
100^6  meat  and  fat  diet.    Preliminary  to  our  observations  they  were 
given  careful  physical  s-orveys.     Both  were  in  excellent  condition 
and  snowed  no  evidence  of  imxpaired  health.    Following  these  exam- 
inations studies  were  made  of  the  respiratory  exchange,  ketogenesis, 
protein  balance,  mineral  metabolism,  fecal  bacteriology,  hematology 
and  the  chem.istry  of  the  blood.     This  report  confines  itself  to 
the  blood  chemical  f indlngs • . .  .The  data  m£iy  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(l)  Ty;o  n^althy  m.en  livin^  exclusively  on  meat  for  the  past  11  m-onths, 
felt  no  untoward  effects,  maintained  their  weight  and  were  in  excel- 
lent health.   (2)  YJe  find  no  evidence  of  renal  impairm.ent.    (3)  The 
chemical  com.position  of  the  blood  is  little  affected,  except  for  a 


slight  increase  in  uri-: 
0  c  cur  red  s  ign  i  f  i  cant ly 
taken." 


J  acid  and  a  temporary  lipemia.  The  latter 
and  o..ly  after  unusual  amounts  of  fat  were 


New  York  The  Hew  York  Tim.es  of  February  6  says:   "A  practice  allowable 

Game  under  the  Hew  York  State  conservation  law  that  is  becoming  increasing- 

Farmis  ly  popular  each  year  is  that  of  raising  game  for  the  tahle.  Wild 

game  protected  by  law  can  not  be  lawfully  bought  and  sold  and  can  only 
be  possessed  legally  in  New  York  State  at  times  mien  the  season  for 
its  taking  is  open  and  when  brought  from^  points  without  the  State 
during  the  closed  season  under  an  importation  license.  There  are 
to-day  273  game  farms  in  this  State  raising  game  protected  in  its 
wild  state  by  the  conservation  law.  Hot  all  of  these  farms  raise 
game  for  m£?.rket ;  m^in^^  of  them  only  supply  the  needs  of  their  owners  • 
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^here  are,  however,  a  sufficient  numlDer  raising  game  for  market  to 
make  it  im,possi"ble  for  the  market  hunter  to  operate  with  profit. 
From  the  sale  of  these  licenses  during  the  last  year  the  State 
received  $1,355.    Under  the  conservation  law,  Am.erican  elk,  deer, 
pheasants,  Canadian  geese,  Hutchins  geese,  mallard  and  hlack  ducks 
and  Hungarian  and  grey-legged  partridge  may  he  raised  under  a 
license  to  he  obtained  from  the  conservation  department.     The  price 
of  this  license  is  $5." 

Eural  Elec-  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  January  31  says:  "Short  course  student 

trifica-      attending  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  during  the  second 
tion  winter  term,  beginning  February  11,  will  find  a  splendid  course  in 

Course         rural  electrification  awaiting  themi.     This  is  the  first  time  such 
a  comprehensive  course  adapted  to  farmers'   needs  has  been  put  on 
the  regular  course  at  I'fe,dison.     It  will  indeed  be  welcom.e  for  the 
age  of  electric  light  and  power  is  here  to  stay." 

Scientific  Charles  M.  A.  Stine  writes  ^onder  the  title  "Debunking  Re- 

Research      search"  in  Nation's  Business  for  February.     He  says  in  part:  "In 

1927,  according  to  a  computation  m^de  recently  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  there  was  spent  in  the  United  States  approximately 
$217,000,000  for  scientific  research.    At  the  end  of  the  year  our 
country  boasted  999  laboratories  in  educational  institutions  and 
industries,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  since  1921.     Complete  fig- 
ures of  the  amounts  expended  in  that  year  are  not  available,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  percentage  of  dollar  increase  during  the 
period  was  even  larger  than  the  numerical  expansion  of  laboratories 
Persons  with  first  hand  kno?/ledge  of  research  problems  and  possi- 
bilities have  been  somev>-hat  disturbed,   in  the  light  of  these  fig- 
ures, by  the  developmient  of  a  tendency  to  confuse  cause  and  effect, 
exaggerating  one  phase  of  research  and  ignoring  another.     We  could 
not  have  attained  this  extraordinary  growth,  of  course,   if  we  did 
not  liave  in  scientific  research  an  economic  force  of  the  first 
magnitude.     If  this  force  is  to  be  put  to  its  raaximi:uTi  use,  however, 
a  widespread  understanding  of  it  is  essential.     The  time  has  come 
to  take  stock  of  the  situation,  to  look  backward  so  that  we  m.ay 
be  guided  in  the  future  by  actual  experience  in  the  past... An  il- 
lustration of  this  situation  is  furnished  by  further  analysis  of 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Research  Council.     This  shows 
that  whereas  $200,000,000  was  spent  last  year  in  industrial  re- 
search, the  total  expenditure  for  both  university  and  governm.ental 
research  was  only  $17,000,000.     No  one  would  pretend  that  this  is 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  effort 
being  put  into  pure  and  applied  science.     Many  of  the  industrial 
laboratories  have  been  compelled  to  undertake  far-reaching  programs 
of  fundamental  research,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  governmental  work 
is  of  a  practical  nature.     Nevertheless,  the  difference  in  the 
figures  is  significant  of  a  trend..." 

Whiting  on  Williami  F.  Whiting,  Secretarj.^  of  Commerce,  in  an  address 

New  before  the  Boston  Cham-ber  of  Commerce,  February  4  discussed  the 

England  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Comm^erce  and  the  economic  progress 
of  New  England.  He  found  that  New  England  has  been  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  last  year  or  two,  especially      southern  New  England 
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where  v/ith  2  per  cent  of  tlie  Ir.nd  area  of  the  coimtry  and  aloont 
6-^^  per  cent  of  t'.ie  total  population,    substantially  10  per  cent 
of  the  country's  manufactured  ,^-,oods  are  produced.    Hew  Sngiand,  he 
showed,  produced  ^ai^^y/here  from  three-tenths  to  seven-ten tl^s  of 
the  entire  national  manufacture  of  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  ^-^oods, 
and  stanas  hifii  in  the  proauction  of  many  other  lines.  Uew 
En.^:land's  export  trade,  moreover,   is  increasing,  he  said,   in  many 
lines.    Ee  found  IJew  En^^land  highly  dependent  upon  transportation 
facilities,  however,   inasmuch  as  approximately  six  tons  of  fi'eight 
move  into  IJgw  England  for  every  one  v^hich  moves  out.   (Press,  Eeh.S.) 


Section  3 

Department  Julir^  Lathrop,  v;riting  on  "Yv'^nat  Should  the  G-overnment  Do 

of  Agri-      to  Protect  Maternity  and  Infancy,"  in  The  Woman's  Journal  for 
culture       February  says:   "The  principle  of  Qovernm.ent  educational  effort 

contained  in  the  Sheppard-Towner  legislr.tion  is  by  no  means  new. 
Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  realized  that  much  of  the  m^ost  important 
teaching  in  the  United  States  is  offered — not  imposed  nor  com.~ 
p  el  led  by  the  Federal  G-ovcrnment.     It  is  not  a.ddressed  to  the 
young  a.nd  is  not  taught  in  schoolhouscs.     It  may  be  described  as 
a  form,  oi  aciult  education,  and  it  is  effective  as  only  education 
can  be  v;hich  appeals  directly  to  the  mind  and  needs  of  the 
student.     Its  text  is  the  infoniiation  offered  by  various  Govern- 
ment departments  obtained  by  careful  research  and  published  in 
an  understandable  v/ay  for  free  distribution.    The  Departmient  of 
Agriculture  affords  the  oldest  and  most  famhlis^r  example  of  this 
governmental  diffusion  of  kr.owledge.    For  sixty-six  years  it  has 
been  in  existence — studying,  observing  and  teaching.    The  first 
report  of  the  Comjnissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1862  gives  among 
the  essential  conditions  of  agricultural  progress  'a  more  thor- 
ough education  of  the  farmxer  in  physical  science,  in  political 
economy,  in  taste  and  in  general  reading.^     The  department's 
present  scope  is  wide — from  saving  our  forest  trees  to  advisir^g 
farm  Yiomeri,  through  its  latest  bureau,  on  every  phase  of  home 
economics.    So  various  are  its  siibjects  and  so  widespreading  its 
connections,  that  it  has  sot  up  an  office  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  which  sends  out  skilled  advisers  and  trained  a-gents 
to  work  with  local  organizations  and  in  various  ways  develop 
fruitful  relations  throughout  the  country.     Certainly  in  spread- 
ing activities  born  of  research,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sets  a.  great  precedent...." 


Vo. 
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:.:AHicsr  ^uot^itions 

Farm 

Products      Feb.  6 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 
1500  l":s,)  good  and  choice  $12.50-315;  cows,  eood  and  choice 
$8 • 50-$10 • 50 ;  heiiers,   (350  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11-$13.50; 
v&alers,  ,v;oQd  and  choice  $12-^15.50;  feeder  and  stocher  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10. 50-$ll . 75 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medrom,  good  and  choice  $9.40-$9,75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $8.65-$9,85;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medrom, 
good  and  choice  $7.75-$S,25;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $16-$17.15;  feeding  larhcs  (range  stock)  medram  to 
choice  $12.75-$15.85. 

L'laine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  S0(j-85^  f.o.b.  Pres^ue  Isle.  Eastern 
Hound  TJli i t e s  SI . 3 5- $1 . 40  in  city  marke t s  ;  mo s t ly  $1.05  f  .  o . b . 
Hochesxer.     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  TvhiLes  weaker  at  SOf-Sl  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  65vj-70^  i.o.b.  Waupaca.     Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  $5-$6  per  100  pounds  in  consumir^  centers;  one  car 
$5.25  f.o.b.  west  Michigan  points,    IvJev:  York  Hhode  Island  G-reening 
apples  $5~$5.5C  per  barrel  in  IJew  York  City;  Baldwins  $6-$6.25  in 
Chicago;  $5.25  f.o.b.  Hochester.    Michigan  Hliode  Island  G-reenings 
$6-$6»50  per  barrel  in  Chicaro.     ilew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $45- 
550  per  ton  bulk  in  tcrmdnal  m:a.rkets;  $40-$42  f.o.b.  Hochester. 
Wisconsin  sacked  stock  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.  Florida 
pointed  type  $1-$1.75  per  1-|  bushel  hamper  in  city  markets. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  Tew  York 
'.vere:  92  score,  4&Jt5;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  43^. 

Wnclesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  I\"ew  York 
were:  Fla^s,  24^-24-|-^;  Single  Palsies  24c?-24| ;  Young  ijnericas, 
25-|(^-25c:-. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m-arkets  advanced  11  points  to  18. 59^:^.     On  the  sam.e  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  17. 31^^.    iv:arch  future  contracts  on  the 
l^ew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  19.72^,  on  the 
IJew  Orlea.ns  Cotton  Sxchar^e  14  points  to  19. 13-5,  and  on  the 
Chicago  3oard  of  Trade  17  points  to  19.19^. 

C-rain  prices  quoted:  Ho. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1.45^; 
Kansas  City  $1.40-$1.41.    i:o.2  hard  winter  (l2^-f5  protein)  at  . 
Zansas  City  $1.18-$1.22.    lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Ke.nsas  City  $1.16^$1.17;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  93t^-95^; 
Minneapolis  86^^-87-^-^;  Kansas  City  84t^-86^.    ITo.3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  94^^95^;  Minneapolis  89^^-90^^;  Kansas  City  86^-88^5. 
lTo.3  white  oats,  Chicago' 51  ^-52-j^ ;  Minneapolis  48  l/8^^9  l/8^:^; 
Kansas  City  50^-51^,   (prepared  by  Hu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


'''ZZtil'^ln''T,^"T-  ""^'^O  states  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  el 

p.o.ent  :,g  a.'i  shade,  of  opm»n  ..s  reOected  in  the  pre.s  on  matters  arecting  agriculture  p-^rticularvln  it 
e—o  .s,.e...  Approval  or  disapproval  of  view.  a.J  opinions  ,.oted  is  e;prLly  diseLiied  The  iateS 
IS  to  rcllect  the  news  of  importance.  iwciu^eiii 
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FAHM  AID  A  Miami  Beach,  Fla. ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Senator 

PROG-RAM  Smoot,  chairmn  of  the  Senate  committee  on  finance,  who  will 

depart  for  Washington  tonight,  v;ill  take  back  the  final  deci- 
sions of  Prenident-elect  Hoover  relative  to  the  legislative 
program  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  which  will  con- 
vene either  on  the  first  or  fifteenth  of  April.  For  four  days  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Senator  Smoot  have  been  in  conference.     The  understanding  is  that  all  phases 
of  the  tariff  and  farm  relief  questions  wore  discLisscd,  with  the  result  that 
the  Senator  v/ill  go  back  in  a  position  to  outline  to  his  colleagues  tho  exact 
position  of  the  President-elect  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  farm  and  tariff 
problems  of  the  extra  session.    All  tariff  legislation  in  the  session  will 
be  of  an  amendatory  nature,  and  only  certain  schedules  will  be  affected. 
These  involve  industries  the  conditions  surrounding  which  have  materially 
changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fordncy~Mc Cumber  law.     They  include  the 
farm  schedules. 

"As  for  the  farm  relief  legislative  program,  aside  from  the  tariff, 
there  is  every  rccuson  to  believe  that  it  v/ill  imrmonize  v;ith  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr,  lioover  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  and  his  subseciuent  campaign 
speeches  at  West  Branch,   Iowa,  and  St.  Louis. .Th.e  farm  relief  program,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  pre-election  speeches,  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  board  of  representative  farmers,  clothed  with  authority  and  ample 
financial  resources  to  aid  agricultural  cooperatives  and  pools,  and  to  build 
up  with  Federal  Resci*ve  money  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  corporations 
which  will  protect  c'.griculture  from  the  depressions  and  demoralizations  of 
what  Mr.  Hoover  calls  ^seasorxal  gluts  and  periodical  surpluses.^..." 


T700L  TARIFF  Increased  duties  on  higher  grade  woolen  fabric,  woolen 

-JllRIirQ-  wearing  apj^arel  and  goods  containing  mixtures  of  wool  and  other 

fibres,  were  urged  on  behalf  of  domestic  m-anuf acturers  of 
woolen  goods  at  yesterday's  tariff  hearing  before  the  House 
ways  and  means  comjiiittee,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    Higher  duties  were 
asked  for  woolen  fabrics  for  outer  wear  cind  garments,  and  on  cheaioer  grades 
of  hosiery  and  gloves  made  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  other  fibres.    Larger  in- 
creases were  asked  for  f ult  hats  and  hat  bodies.    Protest  on  behalf  of  imr- 
porters  ;vas  made  against  higher  duties  on  woolen  and  worsteds,  and  a  request 
that  duties  on  m.en^s  and  boys'  clothing  be  lowered.    A  lone  spokesman  for 
farm^ers,  these  being  IJew  York  State  sheep  raisers,  expressed  satisfaction 
with  present  duties  on  wool.    Suggestions  in  detail  as  to  desired  duties  are 
to  be  submitted  later  by  the  petitioners,  but  it  was  indicated  that  requests 
will  follow  these  lines:   specific  duties  on  cloths  and  wearing  apparel  one 
and  a  half  times  the  duty  on  wool,  on  tops  1,11  and  on  yarn  1,2  times  that  on 
wool;  increases  of  5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  higher 
grades  of  fabrics  and  10  per  cent  in  those  on  wearing  apparel  and  goods 
dutiable  under  basket  clause.     It  was  asked  that  fabric  containing  any  wool 
be  assessable  at  full  wool  duties  and  that  basket  clause  rates  apply  to  all 
products  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  wool. 
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Section  2 

"A"bandoned"  An  editorial  in  P/aral  llew  Yorker  for  Febraary  9  sa^rs: 

Farms  "'Aoandoned  far:.:s  i:i  the  East'   is  a  subject  on  which  inanj  western 

'fara  leaders'  have  voiced  ana  written  much  inexcusable  mxisirif orma- 
tion,     i.icst  western  farmers  are  vaguely  prejudiced  against  the 
East  as  a  farm.ing  country,   chiefly  oecause  its  so-called  'abandoned 
farm,  problem^  has  been  exaggerated  by  their  leaders.     There  is  a 
sm^ll  percentage  of  aba.ndoned  farm.s  in  the  East.     That  fact  is  no 
m.ore  disturbing  than  the  fact  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  Illinois 
farmers  are  tenants.     In  all  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  the  percentage 
of  tenancy  is  high  and  increasing.     So  also  is  the  percentage  of 
mortgaged  f arms.  .  .  .T/e  have  a  farm  problem.     It  is  national  at  its 
roots.    Efforts  to  solve  it  will  be  ineffective  if  they  are  riarrow- 
ly  sectional,     The^^  must  be  national  and  united  in  order  to  bring 
about  relief  from,  the  injustices  of  a  distribution  system,  under 
which  the  producer  gets  only  about  a  third  of  the  consumer's 
dollar." 

Beet  Sugar  Production  of  beet  sugar  in  France  has  been  gradually  at- 

in  France    taining  its  pre-war  figure,  although  it  is  not  yet  s"uff icient  to 
cover  Iter  needs.    According  to  figures  of  the  "Exportateur 
Francais,"  transmitted  to  tne  Bankers  Trust  Compan;^^  of  I^'ew  York 
by  its  French  inf^ormation  service,  production  in  1927-1928  am^o'cmted 
to  780,866  metric  tons  as  comipared  with  a  consumption  of  873,973 
m.etric  tons.     The  unfavorable  balance  for  the  previous  year  was 
slightly  smaller,  92,717  tons,  but  in  1925-1926  this  reached 
202,623.     The  largest  deficit  was  in  1921-22,  when  cons-omption 
exceeded  oroduction  by  447,791  m.etric  tons.     In  1913-1914, 
717,319  tons  were  available  or  6,756  m.oro  ths.n  were  needed. 

Arthur  Powell  Davis  writes  at  length  on  the  developmient 
of  the  Colorado  Hiver  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February.  He 
says  in  part:   "The  result  of  the  development  of  Boulder  Car^^on 
would  be  much  cheaper  power  and  the  employment  of  existing  steamr- 
power  stations  for  sts,nd- by  purposes  and  for  m.eetirjg  future  growth. 
For  these  purposes,  of  course,  the  result  would  be  to  supersede 
the  more  wasteful  of  steam-power  stations  and  preserve  the  cheapest 
and  best.     The  vast  fuel  saving  which  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  v/ould 
effect  is  one  of  its  m.a,jor  virtues,  and  would  substantially  post- 
pone the  time,  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  our  oil  resources  will 
be  exlia-usted. .  .  .'The  States  of  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
would  benefit  enorm.ously  by  production  of  a  large  quantitj''  of  cheap 
power,  which  would  stimulate  the  mining  and  industrial  developmient 
of  these  regions.     California  and  Arizona  would  also  benefit 
greatly  by  the  regulation  of  the  floods,  which  would  render  the 
water  available  for  irrigating  the  large  valleys  in  those  States. 
There  is  also  a  very  great  and  indirect  benefit  which  this  storage 
would  confer  upon  the  States  of  the  upper  basin.    Here  there  are 
large  areas  of  irrigated  lands,   som.e  of  which  iiave  been  placed 
under  irrigation  since  the  Imperial  Valley  was  reclaimed  and  are 
junior  thereto  in  the  appropriation  of  water..." 


Boulder 

Dam 
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Corn  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Leader  for 

siimption     February  4  says:  "That  due  course  of  time  will  show  the  corn  farmer 
to  be  holding  a  winning  position  is  a  theorem  v/ell  supported  by 
the  facts.     Territory  in  which  corn  is  grown  is  limited,  and  likely 
to  be  only  slightly  enlarged.    At  the  same  time,  the  market  for 
corn  and  its  products  is  constantly  increasing,  as  population  in- 
creases and  as  new  uses  are  found  for  its  products.    Even  the  tra- 
ditional farm  wastes  appear  likely  to  be  utilized  before  many  years. 
Corn  prices  and  production  may  soon  be  influenced  by  Europe's 
hunger  for  the  grain,  according  to  advices  received  fromi  abroad  and 
issued  in  a  bulletin  by  the  Central  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
It  reports  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  Continent  has  im- 
ported a  steadily  increasing  tonnage,  and  prices  have  moved  in  line 
with  imports.     Corn  is  finding  greater  favor  as  a  foodstuff  for 
animal  a.nd  human  consumption  and  particularly  in  poultry  feeding, 
and  prices  to-day  are  higher  than  for  low-grade  wheat.  Production 
in  the  United  States  is  practically  all  consumed  within  the  country 
and  appears  in  export  trade  in  converted  form.    Meat,  breakfast 
foods  and  corn  products  of  various  sorts  figure  in  our  export  miani- 
fests,  but  little  of  the  grain  itself.     In  1928  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  corn  produced  in  this  country  was  mrketed  abroad. 
Earope' s  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  Danube  countries  and  from 
Argentine.,  although  the  growing  tendency  in  the  latter  country  to 
convert  corn  into  meat  and  va.rious  corn  products,  in  time  v;ill 
seriously  reduce  Europe's  supplies.    On  the  other  hand,  world  pro- 
duction shows  no  evidence  of  substantial  increase,  although  corn 
prices  moay  move  into  a  position  which  will  bring  forth  greater 
production  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    Whereas  the 
manufacture  of  corn  products  such  as  starch,  syrup,  glucose,  edible 
oils  and  many  other  derivatives  has  enjoyed  little  development  in 
Europe,  the  industry  is  about  to  receive  notable  impetus,  according 
to  reports.    This  will  further  increase  demand  for  the  grain* 
Conditions  will  then  be  greatly  changed  from  the  years  when  Iowa 
donated  a  shipload  of  corn  to  relieve  the  Russian  famine  sufferers, 
and  had  to  furnish  directions  as  to  how  to  prepare  and  cook  it." 

Cornstalk  The  Duroc  Journal-Bulletin  for  February  1,  which  is  printed 

Utiliza-  on  paper  made  from  cornstalks,  contains  an  article  on  the  harvesting 
tion  and  storing  of  cornstalks,  which  declares  that  the  problem  has  been 

practically  solved.     It  says  in  part:  "Can  cornstalks  be  harvested 
and  delivered  in  the  mill  yard  as  an  industrial  raw  material  in 
successful  competition  with  wood?    Will  cornstalks  keep  in  storage 
for  a  yearns  operation?    There  was  some  theory  but  absolutely  no 
commercial  practice  as  a  basis  for  answering  these  all -important 
questions  when  the  Cornstalk  Products  Company,  Danville,  Illinois, 
set  out  to  prove  tho.t  it  could  be  done. .  .Cornstalk  Products  Company 
sta-rted  out  believing  that  it  would  have  to  do  all  the  pioneering. 
It  did  not  expect  the  farmer  to  be  willing  to  invest  in  equipment 
or  take  much  iniative  toward  harvesting  his  stalks  until  convinced 
that  a  dependable  market  is  established  for  his  waste,    Now  that 
the  industry  has  cut  its  eye  teeth  and  the  farmer  sees  it  has  come 
to  stay,  the  company  expects  farmers  eventually  to  be  willing  to 
harvest  their  own  stalks  with  their  own  equipment  and  deliver  to 
the  roadside  or  to  the  plant.     In  future  operations  in  other 
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comiiranit ies ,  the  company  hopes  to  establish  a  market  for  cornstalks 
and  a  sj-^stem  of  harvest ir^g  v/hich  will  enable  the  farm.er  to  harvest, 
bale  ci.ncl  even  transport  to  the  factory  at  a  fair  price  per  ton  for 
the  del  iv  er  ed  m.a  t  er  ial .  " 


Pan-American  The  press  of  February  7  says:   "The  growing  importance  of 

Highways      motor  travel  in  the  Western  Hemhspherc  was  reco._;nized  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  February  6  when  it 
adopted  a  resolution  for  consideration  at  the  Second  Pan  Am.erican 
Congress  of  Highways  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August  urging  uniform 
conventions  for  automotive  trciffic  between  the  Pan  American  States. 
The  board  v;ill  transm.it  imjnediately  for  the  consideration  of  the 
twenty-one  governments  that  it  represents    copies  of  a  proposed 
Pan  American  convention  and  a  draft  of  proposed  national  uniform 
vehicle  re,;:^ulat ions  for  the  internal  direction  of  traffic  within 
States... The  draft  of  the  convention  on  automotive  traffic  is  b?.sed 
on  broad  general  principles,  to  which  it  is  felt  each  of  the  pros- 
pective signatories  can  adhere.     It  recognizes  that  each  nation 
has  exclusive  control  over  t-ie  use  of  its  own  highways,  but  agrees 
to  tneir  international  use  under  limitations.     It  y/ould  require 
registration  of  all  vehicles  entitled  to  international  reciprocity, 
provide  for  the  registration  of  vehicles  at  point  of  entry,  but 
for  no  bond,  declare  tha^t  all  vehicles  and  drivers  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  traffic  regulations  of  the  Stcitcs  in  which  they  are 
driving  and  r'.commended  ujiiform.ity  of  danger  and  direction  signs 
as  between  the  adhering  nations...." 


Tlie  world  consum.pt ion  of  tin  during  the  year  19S8  amoujited 
to  152,519  tons  as  comipared  with  133,780  tons  in  tne  year  1927 
and  y/ith  135,480  tons  in  1926.     Of  these  totals  the  United  Kingdom 
cons^ai:ied  approximately  27,737  tons,  18,908  tons  and  17,375  tons 
in  the  three  years  1928,  1927  and  1926,  respectively;  the  United 
States  consmied  a  total  of  51,516  tons  in  1928,     74,274  tons  in 
1927  S2id  78,070  tons  in  1926,    According  to  advices  just  trans- 
mitted to  Bc?Lnkers  Trust  Comjjsaiy  of  iJew  York  by  its  British  informa- 
tion service  the  total  consrmipt ion  of  tin  in  1928  was  llfo  ahead 
of  1927,  and  in  the  current  year  a  further  increase  of  12^  is  an- 
ticipated. 


Section  5 

Department  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  February  2  says:  "Twin 

of  Agri-      brothers  in  the  service  of  agriculture — the  extension  service 
culture       and  the  experiment  station  or  research  service.    Both  had  their 

beginning  in  Texas,  and  on  the  5th  of  this  month  we  celebrate  the 
Silver  Anniversary  of  the  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
G-overnment  to  solve  the  problems  of  agriculture. ..  .We  believe  that 
tne  extension  a.nd  research  ?/ork  in  Texas  equals,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  the  work  in  other  Str.tes.     We  are  proud  of  the  personnel 
of  the  extension  service  and  experiment  station  staffs.     We  think 
that  our  A.  and  M.  College,  our  Texas  Technological  College,  our 
Junior  Agricultural  Colleges  and  our  schools  in  which  vocational 
work  is  taught  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  arjywhere.  . . ." 
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Section  4 
MRKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Feb.  7 — Ma.rch.  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 

change advanced  5  points  to  19.77^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change 5  points  to  19.18{Z^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
4  points  to  19,23^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in 
10  designated  markets  advanced  6  points  to  18.55^.     On  the  same 
day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  17.40^. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to 
$11.75;  heav;^^  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.50  to  $10;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9  to 
$10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8  to 
$9.50.   (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $16.15  to  $17,40;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $12.75  to  $15.85. 

Grain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.37  to 
$1.39;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-2^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.18  to 
$1.21;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.26; 
Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.16;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  86^  to 
87j^zJ;  Kansas  City  86  to  87^^J;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  95^  to 
95^^;  Minneapolis  89^  to  90^^;  Kansas  City  87  to  88^;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  51:|  to  53|-^;  Minneapolis  48  l/8  to  49  l/S<^]  Kansas 
City  50  to  51^.. 

Potato  markets  dull.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  ranged 
$1.15-$1.65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80^-85^  f.o.b. 
PresQue  Isle.    Eastern  sacked  Pound  Whites  $1.2&-$1.40  in  the 
East.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago*    Onion  markets  firm.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties 
closed  at  $5-$6  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  few  sales 
$5.25  f.o.b.  west  Michigan  points.    New  York  Ehode  Island  G-reening 
apples  $4.75-$6.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  Mcintosh  $10-$11 
in  New  York  City.    New  York  Baldwins  $1.65-$1.85  per  bushel  basket 
in  a  few  cities;  barrel  stock  $5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Michigan 
Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.  '  New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $45-$55  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
mostly  $41-$43  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Florida  Pointed  type  $l-$2 
per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  and  midwestern  cities. 

l^iolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50^^;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  48|-^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24  to  24^^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24^^;  Young 
Americas,  25  to  25i^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser-^ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ot 
proseatisig  all  shades  of  opinion  as  rcSccted  ia  the  press  en  matters  alTecting  agriciilture,  particularly  in  its 
ecoROR-:ie  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie%'/s  and  opinions  qirotcd  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  Importance. 
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wool  T^^IFJ  Tiie  press  to-day  reports:  "A  representative  of  clothing 

rnanufacturers  urged  before  the  House  ways  and  ..eans  =o-'^ittee 
"  yesterday  that  all  duties  relating  to  wool  and  woolen  gooas 

re:rain  as  .hey  are,  out  in  the  event  of  tai  iff  cnanges  that 
don^estic  makers  of  woolen  clothing  receive  the  henef  it  of  ^^Of^^/^f^.^f 
ferential  added  to  the  duties  applied  to  faorics.     I»°^^^f .^J^"^'  24'^',^°'' 
low-priced  r-oijs  and  reduced  rates  on  expensive  ones  w.re  as.-.d  oy  spokesmen 
±ow  piit-au.  .ue»  +-„<^  final  session  on  tne 

for  producers  ana  irporters  at  Foo.  8  ^  ->.ari_..^,  tn.  iinci.  ^  ,  .  f 

wool  scredule.     There  were  protests  against  cnangmg  tho  aatic^Dl.  status 
:    ih  chiefly  of  cot.on  hut  containing  wool.  -^°?f  =  -^:/^SI;s 

tered  to  appeals,  .r.^,do  F.b,  7,       for  high  duties  on  f ext  ^f  ^^^H/^f 
A  sT30kesnar  for  the  Mrtional  Grange  ashed  tnat  wool  duties  oe  hasea  on  a 
rate  :f  33  cen.s  a  pound  for  clean  content,  with  lesser  levies  on  lower  grades 

°'  Ihe  neailng  will  ha  resumed  on  Monday  *en  the  silk  and  silk  manufac- 

tures schedule,  mich  covers  rayon,  will  he  ta.:enup." 


COTSOil  GEOl-SSS  The  Associ£:.ted  Press  to-day  reports.  Or^^^i"^^ 

mat  PAFiEY       the  Ar.crican  Cotton  Association,  meeting  at  "^^t"^' 
announced  yesterday  that  they  would  ask  Presid.nt-elect 
Hoover  .0  suggest  in  his  ina^ogural  address  a  conference  of 
farm  leaders  to  study  the  needs  of  agriculture. ..  .The  f 
tion,  which  contonplates  relief  measures  for  farmers  of  '"'l^ . °f 
particularly  the  cotton  raisers,  vfi-.s  placed  in  the  Cor^'ressional  f^°^^Jl 
sfnltor  Heflin.     It  declared  tnat  -tne  tariff  -^^^^1^ ^^^^^t/ 
partisan  political  question  and  is  indorsed  as  a  sound  tusmess  policy 
protection  by  hoth  of  the  leading  political  parties. 

EADIO  PHSSS  The  Radio  Corr.rassion  yesterday  postponed 

S  18  to  March  7  a  hearing  on  the  allocat  on  oi  snort  wave  longths 

set  as^de  for  press  use,  according  to  the  press  to-daj  .  Tne 
noUce  o?  the  hearing  s^id  that  not  only  would  transcontinental 

and  point-to-point  land  allocations  come  under  =°^^-^i^^t^*^°"'.„^;^*  f 'I'r ers 
proposed  allocations  of  transoceanic  channels  to  certain  newspapers  ana  ne.s 

organizations. 

COTTON  POETS  Tne  New  York  Tines  to-day  reports  that 

for  the  New  York  port  the  cotton  trade  that  is  threatened  by 
the  Vinson  hill,  which  provides  for  the  designating  oi  certain 
ports  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  and  does  not  name  New  York    was  taken  yes- 
terday hy  the  Mercha,nts<  Association  in  the  form  of  a  ^^^-^^s*  *°  ,f  ^r^^^  ^ 
Charles  L  McNary,  chairrnxxn  of  the  Senate  con^.ittee  on  -g^cultu.^e  - 
puhlic  hearing  on  the  hill  he  held  unless  the  cor^nittee  is  prepared  to  elimi 
nate  the  section  that  designates  landing  places. 
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Section  2 

AiTierican  There  were  1,324  airports  and  landing  fields  in  the  United 

Airports      States  on  Jan,  1  and  894  more  were  proposed,  according  to  a  survey 
made  p^iL)lic  February  7  by  the  Department  of  Coirimerce.     The  types 
were  divided  as  follows:  Municipal  358,  commercial  365^  auxiliary 
312,   intermedia.te  197,  S4,  l\Fo.vy  16,  Department  of  Agriculture 

1,  Interior  Department  1.     The  States  leading  in  the  num^ber  of 
fields  were:  California  143,  Texas  101,  Pennsylvania  83,  Ohio  62, 
Illinois  60,  Oklahoma  46,  New  York  43  and  Iowa  38.     In  airports 
and  landing  fields  proposed  the  States  ranked  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania  65,  California  60,  New  York  '60,  Texas  54,  Ohio  45, 
Michigan  45  and  Illinois  37. 


British  Professor  T.  Wioberley,  wiio  is  regarded  as  a  "revolutionary" 

Agri-  in  Tlie  British  agricultural  world,   is  the  author  of  "The  Future 

culture        of  Arable  Farming"  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  January  26.  He 

says  in  part:   "About  twenty  years  ago,  the  present  writer  promul- 
gated a  system!  of  extensive  and  intensive  arable  farming.     In  pre- 
war days  the  systemi  was  iriaking  very  good  headway  among  progressive 
agriculturists.     One  of  the  m.ain  features  of  the  system  v/gs  the 
production  of  cheap  forage  crops  for  conversion  into  wool,  mutton, 
beef  and  milk.     The  war  cereal  shortage  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  farmers  who  had  adopted,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  arable  system 
referred  to,  reverting  back  to  cereal  growing,  with,   in  the  long 
run,  disastrous  results  to  themiselves.    At  the  present  timie  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  towards  livestock  farming.  Livestock 
products,  v.ith  the  exception  of  bacon  of  all  kinds,  have  advanced 
considerably  in  price  during  the  past  tv/o  years,  and  will  probably 
advance  still  farther.     Since,  however,  the  price  of  imported  cakes 
and  meals  has  also  considerably  advanced  during  the  period  re- 
,  f erred  to,  the  average  livestock  farmer  is  not  in  a  position  to 
benefit  from  the  enha.nced  prices  of  what  he  has  to  sell.  Condi- 
tions to-day  are  far  more  favorable  for  intensive  arable  farming 
than  they  were  when  the  system  was  first  promulgated.     In  the 
first  place,  fertilizers  are  now  down  to  pre-war  prices,  and  with 
the  rapid  developm.ent  which  is  being  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  nitrogen,  prices  of  this  type  of  fertilizer  will  probably 
fall  still  lower.    Again,  we  ha,ve  at  long  last  agricultural  tractors 
which  are  reall^^  efficient  and  loolproof ,  and  v/e  are  promised 
these  in  the  near  future  a.t  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age farmier.    Also,  we  have  several  new  breeds  of  cereals  with 
very  stout  straw,  highly  resistant  to  rust  disease,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  forced  to  higher  yields  with  properly 
blended  fertilizers  without  danger  of  lodging.     In  addition,  "we 
have  several  new  strains  of  forage  crops,  capable  of  withstanding 
the  severest  winter,  and  therefore  making  it  possible  to  grow 
two  forage  crops  instead  of  one  in  the  farming  year.    Last,  but 
by  no  mxans  least,  our  knov/ledge  of  fertilizers — or,  rather,  the 
proper  use  of  same — has  made  great  headway..." 


Cattle  Co-  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  ^ 

operation    reports  that  cooperative  associations  and  higher  tariff  duties 
on  cattle  were  urged  February  6  by  F.  Edson  Wliite,  of  Chicago, 
president  of  Armour  and  Company,  in  addressing  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association  in  convention  at  San  Francisco.  He 


declp.red.  the  chief  tro'itle  in  the  cattle  'o^Jisiness  is  that  western 
livestock  is  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  payinj^^  a  profit  to 
every  hand  through,  which  it  pe.ssea,  vrith  resultant  high  price  for 
beef,  which  in  t-jirn  dr  ives  cons^Jiners  to  use  other  meats  and  sub- 
stit'cites. 

The  Statist   (London)  for  Jarrj.ary  26  says:   "7ne  home 
ciiltivation  of  s^j-gar  beets  and  the  irana;h'actur e  of  beet  s'J-gar 
are  severely  affected  by  the  a^dverse  narhet  conditions.  Ihe 
protective  policy  wnich  is  being  applied  in  so  many  countries 
he.s  resTii-lted  in  a  generEl  expansion  of  sugar  production,  and 
the  Dr.tch  sugar  industry  is  seriously  ha^nmed  by  this  sit\;ation. 
The  difficulties  have  been  further  increased  by  last  year's  re- 
diiction  of  the  British  im.port  duties  on  raw  sugar,  which  has  ;. 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  Dutch  s^c^ar  refineries  to 
export  their  pro-dact  to  Eiigland.    Although  nome  consumption  has 
increased  to  about  210,000  tons  annually,   the  actual  production 
of  refined  sw:ar  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  qua.ntity,  for 
imported  sugar  is  also  being  refined  in  this  co^antry.  Moreover, 
beet  s"J^'ar,  which  in  grown  here,  has  to  comppctc  with  Java  s-a{::ar 
and  foreign  grown  sugar  at  prices  v/hich  leave  no  margin  of  profit. 
Yet  about  55,000  rcctares  are  being  planted  with  sugar  beets 
yieldin,  about  070,000  tons  of  su^ar,  of  which  about  210,000  tons 
are  being  consumed  at  home,  while  the  surplus  of  60,000  tons  is 
being  used  in  the  manmacture  of  sv/eetm.eats  for  export.  The 
Dutch  s'Jg:ar  industry  is  of  great  economic  imiportance  to  tr_e 
country.    About  one  m.illion  sterlin;:  is  being  paid  annually  in 
the  ion:,  of  wages  to  agricultural  labor  engaged  in  s^ogar  beet 
cultivation,  to  v/hich  mast  be  added  tne  wages  of  many  thousands 
of  laborers  engaged  in  the  sugar  factories  for  about  two  or  three 
mionths  in  the  year.    Finally  the  receipts  for  the  transport  of 
sugar  beet  are  a  factor  of  importance.     If  s'ogar  beet  cultivation 
were  to  be  replaced  by  tne  growing  of  other  agricaltural  products, 
the  aggregate  wages  of  laborers  would  be  about  500,000  pounds 
loY/er. . . " 

f s  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  ?arm,er  for  February  9  says: 

"The  nany  agricultural  groups  which  are  participating  in  the 
movem^ent  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  upward  are  acting  natural- 
ly.    Sa.ch  group  feels  tliat  its  product  should  not  be  neglected  in 
ari^^  sucn  miovemt^nt,  that  its  producers  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
if  it  were  neglected,  and  t'nis  is  probably  correct.     Tariff  revi- 
sion by  scO-edule  rather  than  as  a  whole  always  produces  such  a 
situation.     It  always  results  in  inequalities  too.     The  whole 
system  of  tariffs  on  farm  products  should  be  considered  in  the 
li^ht  of  the  possible  effects  on  the  7?hole  industry,  but  will  it 
be  so  considered?    The  imp-osition  of  mijich  higner  tariffs  on  som-e 
agric-'jJ.tural  products  may  hurt  agriculture  more  than  it  will  help. 
Tariffs  so  high  as  to  be  practically  embargoes  may  have  an  effect 
on  other  countries  tliat  is  more  than  financial,  and  those  countries 
may  be  needed  as  custom-crs  by  our  agriculture.     The  possible  ef- 
fect :f  ;^.rohibit ive  rates  on  the  constmiers  of  our  own  country  is 
liiiewise  worthy  of  serious  consideration.     Consumiers  vastly  out- 
numxber  producers  in  this  country.     They  are  not  going  to  remain 
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silent  loiv;  if  they  once  get  the  idea  that  prohibitive  tariffs 
enhance  the  cost  of  their  food.     If  this  reaction  occurs,  and  it 
may  at  any  tine,  not  merely  the  prohibitive  tariffs  will  he 
swept  away  hut  all  protection  of  this  hind.     This  sign  of  caution 
is  given  Deca,use  we  are  concerned  ahout  the  future  welfare  of 
agriculture.     We  believe  that  our  industry  should  share  equitably 
in  wiiatever  tariff  policy  the  country  adopts.    But  in  all  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  the  ultL-iiate  good  of  our  industry  rather 
than  any  transient  phase  of  it,  or  some  minor  part  of  it,  should 
be  the  guiding  principle." 

Fertilizer  The  estahlisliment  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $1,000,000  for 

I\ind  the  Federa.1  land  banks  to  be  loaned  to  cooperative  associations 

Asked  for  the  production  of  mineral  fertilizer  would  be  authorized  by 

a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  February  5  by  Senator  Jones  of 
Washirxgton,    Under  the  bill  the  banks  v/ould  be  authorized  to  ma.ke 
the  loa.ns  to  specified  cooperative  associations  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  each  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  without  interest.  The 
money  loaned  y/ould  have  to  be  used  solely  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  farm  plants  for  fertilizer,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.    (Press,  Feb.  5.) 

Miller  The  press  of  February  6  sa,ys:   "Protest  against  the  con- 

Privileges      tinuance  of  the  present  milling-in-oond  privileges  will  be 

entered  by  southwestern  millers  who  propose  to  appear  before  the 
House  ways  and  mieans  committee  on  February  25  to  discuss  this 
matter.    By  reason  of  these  privileges  a  considerable  industry 
has  grown  up  in  Buffalo,  where  Canadian  wheat  i-s  used  in  the 
making  of  flour  for  export.     Millers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  seeking  trade 
in  Cuba  c.nd  therefore  arc  opposed  to  the  Buffalo  concession..." 

Sugar  and  A  crimiinal  informa,tion  was  filed  February  6  in  the 

Sugar  Federal  Court  at  Lincoln,  ITeb,,  against  the  Great  Western  Sugar 

Beets  Company  under  the  Sherman    Antitrust  Act  for  restraint  of  trade 

in  s^agar  beets  and  beet  suga.r  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyomiing  and 
!N"ebraslm,  the  Department  of  Justice  announced  February  7.     It  is 
charged  that  the  Great  Western  Company  is  engaged  in  the  ma-nu- 
facture  of  sugar  at  refineries  in  those  States  from  sugar  beets 
grown  in  that  section  and  thia.t  it  buys  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  s'u^ar  beets  in  tha.t  territory  and  imkes  and  sells  miCre  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  siagar  used  there.     It  is  also  charged  that  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  this  dominating  position  in 
the  trade,  has  defeated,  the  building  of  projected  comipetitivc 
factories  by  beginning  the  construction  of  opposition  factories 
to  buy  and  use  all  the  sug'ar  beets  grown  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  competitive  companies  would  find  it  necessary  to  obtain 
their  supply  and  by  increasing  its  buying  prices  for  sug'ar  beets 
and  reducing  its  selling  prices  for  refined  sugar.     It  is  charged 
that  because  of  these  tactics  a  factor^^  projected  by  the  Farmers' 
Union  Cooperative  Si;^ar  Company,  at  Minatare,  Neb.,  and  one 
projected  by  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation  at  Torrington,  Wyo., 
were  abandoned  by  those  comgpanies.    (Press,  Feb.  9.) 
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Parm 

Products  February  8 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  £;ood  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15; 
cows,  ^ood  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  heifers   (850  lbs.  down) 
£00d  and  choice  $11  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.50 
to  $15*50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  sood  and  choice 
$10.50  to  ^^11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9.65  to  $10.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice.  $9.25  to  $10.40;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  clioice  $8.25  to  $9.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excKided  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  ^.ood  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.15  to  $17.40;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75  to  $15.85. 

ivlarch  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  2  jjoints  to  19.79^^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
2  points  to  19.20^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  2  points  to 
19.25^-.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated mcrkets  advanced  3  points  to  18.68^  per  lb.    On  the  same 
day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  17. 64.;^. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  36  to  87^; 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  94'|^  to  95f ;  Minneapolis  90  to  91^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  5lJ  to  52-g-^ ;  Mirjieapolis  48  l/8  to 
49  l/8^^ 

Ma,ine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.15-$1.65 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80-85^  f  .o.b.  PresQ.ue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Unites  steady  at  80^z^-$l  carlo t  sales  in 
Chicago;  64^-705^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
$45-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  torm.inal  markets.    Wisconsin  sacked  stock 
$2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Florida  Pointed  type 
$1-$1«25  per  1^  bushel  h?m-per  in  the  East;  top  of  $1,75  in 
Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  on  onions  closed  at 
$5-$6  per  j  00  poimds  in  consumir^^  centers;  few  sales  $5.30  f.o.b. 
west  Michigan  points.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  sweet  pota- 
toes ranged  $1.90-$2.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  cities. 
Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1.90-$2  in  city  markets.    New  York  Eliode 
Island  G-reening  apples  $5.25~$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Mcintosh  $10;  Kings  $5.50  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5*-$5.25 
f.o.b.  Hochester. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  50{zJ ;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48-|^. 

Tholesele  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  24  to  24^-^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  2A-^<p\  Young 
Americas,  25  to  25^^.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Tr^o^L.  ,nT  ,      r  «-'-<i  states  Department  of  ASrieuItare.  for  the  purpose  ei 

present.ng  all  shades  of  op:mon  as  refloeted  ia  the  press  on  matters  afTectir^g  agriculture.  p::rtie«iar:;  iu  L 

rtZflee't  X        "T  ^  '-^       "P---  1-ted  is  expressly  disclaimed.   The  inten 

IS  to  rellect  the  news  of  importance.  ^^^i^^ 
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OOVEHNIvEIrT  J.  F.  Sssary,  writing  from  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  ,   to  the 

DEPAHTMENT  EE-  Baltimore  Sun  to-day  says:   "Kerhert  Hoover  has  put  his  mind  to 
ORG-AITIZATION      the  worl;  of  reorganizing  the  executive  departments  of  the  G-ov- 
ernment.    He  proposes  to  lay  a  concrete  plan  to  that  end  he- 
fore  Congress,  perhaps  in  December.     It  "became  laiown  yesterday 
that  this  is  one  of  the  m^atters  which  ho  went  over  in  detail  with  Senator 
Smoot  of  Utah,  an  advocate  of  ten  years'   standing  of  a  "broad  rearrangement 
of  the  executive  agencies,.." 


HOUSE  PASSES  Without  a  dissenting  ballot,  the  House  February  9 

BIRD  BILL  passed  a  Senate  bill  to  fix  a  ten-year  program  for  the  estab- 

lishiment  of  refuges  to  care  for  the  country's  migratory  game 
birds.     The  vote  was,  219  to  0.    The  measure,  designed  to  carry 
out  che  terms  of  the  migrator;^^  bird  treaty  with  Canada,  would  create  bird 
sanctuaries  in  accordance  with  plans  worked  out  by  a  commission  provided  for 
under  the  bill.    The  measure  goes  back  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  of 
changes  made  by  the  House.   (A.P« ,  Feb,  10.) 


SMOOT  ON  The  press  February  10  reports:  "Poturning  to  Washing- 

TARIFF  ton  on  Saturday  from  his  Florida  conference  with  President- 

elect Hoover,  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah,  ciiairman  of  the  Senate 
finance  committee,  declared  himself  as  aga.inst  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  ta.riff .    He  said  he  would  vigorously  oppose  any  attempt  to  over- 
load the  tariff  bill  when  it  was  considered  in  the  coming  extra  session  of 
Congress,  which,  he  added,  would  begin  'early  in  April.'     Tariff  revision, 
according  to  Mr.  Smoot,  should  be  confined  to  farm  products  and  a  few  neces- 
sary industrial  schedules,  including  finer  cotton  ^oods  and  the  yarns  used 
in  them. ..." 


FURTHER  The  press  to-day  says:   "That  testimon;^^  before  the 

TARIFF  House  ways  and  means  comanittee  and  the  activities  of  inter- 

OPINION  ested  groups  for  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  will  result 

only  in  legislation  raising  the  duties  on  nearly  all  farm 
products,  making  compensatory  adjustments  between  those 
schedules  and  th^  duties  on  industrial  products,  and  expanding  the  powers  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  President  to  make  rate  changes,  is  indicated 
by  the  opinions  of  congressional  leaders...." 


YOUNG  TO  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Paris  reports 

HEAD  REPARA-  that  Owen  D.  Young,  of  the  United  States,  will  be  chairman  of 
TIONS  the  experts'  coram.ittee  vmen  it  meets  at  2  p.m.  to-day  for  its 

first  official  session  to  grapple  with  the  great  problem  of 

reparations  revision. 
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American  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  February  9  says: 

Industrial-    "•iuch  political  interest  has  been  manifest  in  the  bill  before  the 
ization        Senate  to  reapportion  membership  in  the  House  of  Hspresentat ives 
among  the  States.     Tlie  measure  is  no  less  interesting  from  an 
economic  point  of  viov/,  as  it  represents  the  evolution  the  country 
has  gone  through  since  the  la^t  reapportionment  was  m^de  in  1910. 
Since  thenncarly  oO, 000, 000  people  have  been  added  to  the  population 
A  glance  at  a  m^p  showing  the  gains  and  losses  in  the  States  through 
reapport ionm.ent  reveals  that  the  population  has  been  shifting  to 
the  coast  or  border  States.     Ohlahoma  is  the  only  State  gaining  a 
representative  which  is  not  on  the  national  boundary.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  principally  the  inland  agricultural  States  that  are  los- 
ing. The  Hoclv^  Mountain  States  have  Just  held  their  own,  Arizona 
being  the  only  one  to  gain  and  none  of  them  losing.     The  heaviest 
loser  is  Liissouri,   in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  district.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  tha.t  Missouri  will  lose  thr^e  lepressntat ives 
that  State  shows  a  gain  of  miore  than  275,000  people  in  the  last 
30  years.     None  of  the  losing  States  have  fewer  people  than  in 
1910,   cut  the  increase  in  population  has  all  gone  to  miOre  favored 
sections.     Indiana,  ?Ientuciiy,   Iowa  and  Mississsippi  will  lose  two 
Representatives  each.     I'ew  York  will  lose  one  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease from  9,113,614  to  11,550,000  in  population.     Other  States 
on  the  losing  list  are  Alabama,  Ka.nsas,  Louisiana.,  Maine,  Mass- 
achusetts, Nebrasi-:^.,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee^  Vermiont 
and  Virginia  with  one  each.     California,  and  Florida,  the  boom  States 
are  among  those  gaining.     California  leads  the  list  with  six  ad- 
ditiona.l  Rcpresents..t ives ,  while  Florida  gets  one.     The  gain  in 
California  represents  an  increase  in  population  from  2,377,549  in 
1910  to  4,556,000  in  1928,  almost  100  per  cent.    Having  increased 
its  irliabitants  by  upward  of  2 ,000, OOOj  Michigan  is  second  in  the 
winnin^  list  with  four  new  Representatives.     Ohio  is  third  with 
three:  ITev/  Jersey  and  Texas  are  to  get  two  each,  and  Arizona, 
Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma  and  Washington  one  each, 
No  better  examiple  of  the  migration  from  farm^s  to  cities  could  be 
cited.     States  which  are  losirig  Representatives  show  normal 
grov/th  of  their  cities  and  can  blam.e  the  loss  to  miigration  of 
the  agricultural  population.     Most  of  California's  increased 
population  has  been  concentra^ted  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
San  Die_,o  and  other  cities.     G-rowth  of  Michigan  is  directly 
traceable  to  expansion  of  the  automobile  industry.     Ohio,  v/hich 
is  dotted  with  manufacturing  cities,   is  one  of  the  largest 
gainers,  while  its  bordering  States,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  which 
are  agricultural,  both  lost.     North  Carolina's  gain  can  be  a.t- 
tributed  to  the  development  of  industry  in  that  Sto.te  in  recent 
yea.rs.     South  Carolina,  and  G-eorgia  w^re  able  to  hold  their  Oivn 
for  the  sa.mie  reason.    All  the  other  Southern  States,  except 
Florida,  and  most  of  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
among  the  losers.     The  redistribution  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
convincing  evidence  that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becom.ing 
an  industrial  Nation." 
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Boulder  Colonel  William  J.  Donovan,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Dam  Arbi-    was  appointed  "by  President  Coolid^'e  FeDruarj?-  7  to  represent  the 
ter  United  Sts.tes  in  negotiations  "between  Arizona,  California, 

Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utf^li  and  Wyoming.     He  is  to  act  as 
ar"bitrator  -^.^nder  the  Boulder  Car^^on,  Dam  act  v/here  the  interests 
of  these  Sta.tes  ar-s  to  be  adjusted  and  waterpov.er  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned.    (Press,  Feb.  8.) 

Bovine  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Februs.ry  9  says: 

Tubercu-       "hichi^.an  is  well  toward  the  end  of  the  big  job  of  eliminating 
losis  bovine  tuberculosis  from  her  Lierds.     She  leads  all  the  dairy 

In  Mich-      States  in  this  work.    For  the  past  several  years  the  State  legis- 
igan  lature  has  provided  about  $250,000  annually  with  which  to  reim^- 

burse  in  part  the  losses  to  owners  for  reacting  cattle  slaugh- 
tered.   But  now  the  budget  director,  probably  not  realizing  the 
character  of  this  work,  has  recommended  that  this  amount  for 
each  of  the  years  1929  and  1930  be  reduced  to  $125,000.     If  the 
usual  appropriations  were  made,  practically  the  entire  State 
would  be  in  the  accredited  list  by  the  end  of  the  next  two  years, 
l\Fot  only  w^oijJ.d  this  go  far  in  protecting  our  people  against  this 
white  plague,  bat  it  would  contribute  m:ach  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  farmers.     The  fact  of  Michigan's  being  the  first  big  dairy 
State  to  be  cleaned  of  this  dread  disease  would  bring  scores  of 
buyers  of  dairy  cattle  from  Eastern  States  to  I'eplace  diseased 
animals  with  our  healthy  stock,    Furthermxore ,   it  would  increase 
the  demand  for  Michigan  miilh  in  cities  demanding  that  their 
suppli'.s  be  from  tested  herds.     Other  States  are  fighting  for  the 
lea.d  that  Michigan  now  has.     Wisconsin  lias  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $750,000,  and  Illinois  has  been  spending  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually to  ^ et  herds  cleaned  of  the  disease.     Iowa  and  Minnesota 
are  also  spending  uTach  more  than  Michigan.    Apparently,  Michigan 
farmers  will  have  to  I'^ve  some  confidential  chats  with  or  write 
some  letters     to  their  Representatives  to  show  tnat  the  budget 
director  lias  failed  -widely  in  guessing  the  needs  of  this  work," 

Corn  More  favorable  rates  on  corn  mioving  from  South  Dakota  to 

Rates  Western  States  and  from  Iowa  to  Colorado  beginning  May  1  were 

ordered  February  8  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiiniission, 
according  to  the  press  of  February  9.    A  complaint  by  the 
South  Dakota  Hailroad  Commissioners,  which  brought  up  the  q.ues- 
tion,  was  held  to  be  justified  and  railroads  were  ordered  to 
make  schedule  changes  which  the  committee  found  necessary  to 
mieet  the  complaint, 

Cuban  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  February  .9  fromi  Havana 

Sugar  Pe-    says:   "Pcports  were  current  at  Havana,  February  8,  that  re- 
stric-  strict ions  on  sales  and  export  of  Cuban  sugar,  lifted  last 

tions  m-onth,  would  be  reinstated  by  next  week.     Confirmation  of  these 

rumors  could  not  be  obtained  either  in  sugar  circles  or  at  the 
presidential  palace.     It  was  said,  however,  that  the  product  w^as 
about  to  be  brought  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  G-overn- 
ment.    \Tiien  the  restrictions  were  lifted  it  was  understood  that 
the  President  might  revive  them  and  reconstitute  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Export  Commission  at  any  time.     It  was  said  that  the  effort  to 
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market  the  crop  on  the  oasis  of  supply  and  demnd  was  proving  un- 
satisfactory and  that  equitable  prices  could  not  "be  obtained  while 
exports  v/ere  unrestricted. 

Hog  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  9 

duct  ion        says:  "As  en  important  contributor  to  farm  income,  the  ho^  is 

always  of  interest  to  the  business  of  Wall  Street.     In  the  past 
year  that  creature  contributed  liberally  toward  the  total  of  the 
agricultural  income;  it  prom.ises  to  contribute  still  more  this 
present  year.     There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  decrease  in  the 
domestic  consumiption  of  pork  and  lard  this  season,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  look  for  an  increase  in  the  export  trade.  Europe 
has  fewer  ho^,s  than  a  year  ago,  and  irarketings  are  smaller;  its 
feed  crops  are  sm-all ,  corn  in  particular  being  in  sm.all  supply. 
I;Iuch  depends  upon  the  feed  crops,  and  Europe  must  wait  until 
■another  harvest  before  it  can  hope  for  a  feed  supply  that  will 
justify  an  increase  in  its  hogs.     That  m^eans  that  even  if  the 
next  harvest  is  a  good  one,  the  pork  supply  could  not  be  increased 
to  any  extent  until  the  latter  ps.rt  of  1930.     On  this  account  no 
decrease  is  to  be  expected  in  the  European  price  level  of  pork  \'.iiich 
is  now  relatively  higher  than  ours.    Also  the  purchasing  power  of 
Europe  should  be  equal  to,  and  probably  better  than  in  1928. 
These  fact?  indicate  a  total  dem.and  for  pork  and  lard  som^ewhat 
greater  than  in  the  past  year.     On  the  supply  side  also  the  facts 
favor  the  fexmers.    At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  y^^ar — July  1, 
1929 — the  packing  house  supply  of  hog  products  in  storage  miust  be 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  so  that  the  new-  crop  of  pigs 
will  determine  the  question  of  large  or  relatively  sm^ll  supply. 
As  n^ar  c^s  can  be  ca,lculated,  the  Corn  Belt  will  produce  5  per 
cent  less  hogs  than  in  the  preceding  season, . .During  the  preced- 
ing year  inspected  slaughterings  amiounted  to  48,000,000  head  of 
swine.     The  m.arket  value  of  these  hogs  was  $1,200,000,000.  With 
a  smaller  supply  to  meet  a  probably  greater  demand  the  farm.ers 
should  receive  no  less,  and  probably  m.ore  than  that  sum.  for  their 
hogs  this  present  season." 

Meat  In-  A  San  Erancisco  dispatch  February  9  says:  "Contending 

forma-         that  young  housewives  and  apartm.ent  house  dwellers  are  only 
tion  aware  of  the  existence  of  T-bone  steaks  and  tenderloins,  the 

Am-erican  National  Livestock  Association  February  7  raised  $5,000 
by  subscription  to  educate  the  retail  mieat  m^erchants  in  the 
selling  of  the  cheaper  cuts.    E.  C.  Pollock,  general  manager  of 
the  l\ia^ional  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  of  Chicago,  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  national  m-eat  advertising  campaign.     The  adver- 
tising of  meat  has  not  kept  pace  v/ith  the  publicity  given  to 
other  things  for  the  table,  he  said.     The  association  discussed 
the  advisability  of  making  an  assessment  of  25  cents  a  carload 
on  all  livestock  shipped  to  market  to  provide  an  advertising 
fund.    ITo  definite  decision  we.s  mr-de." 
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Section  3 
MRI3]T  JJOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  Febriiary  9 — Livestock  prices:     Heavy  v^ei^lit  hogs  (250-350 

lbs.)  medium,  ^,ood  and  choice  $9.60  to  $10;  light  lights  (130-160 
Ihs.)  medirjii  and  choice  $9  to  $10;  sleoighter  pigs   (90-130  Ihs.) 
medium,  -ood  and  choice  $7.75  to  $9.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  a/oove  (Quotations). 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  a-dvanced  6  points  to  18.74^  per  Ih,     On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  17.71^-.     March  future  contracts  on  the 
Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  19.85^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  19.24^. 

ivi£^-ine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.15-$1.55  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  SO(t-Qb<p  f.o.h.  Frcsquo  Isle. 
Ea, stern  EoLUj-d  Fnites  sacked  brought  $1.1 5- $1.40  in  a  fev/  cities. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Vyhites  stead^y^  at  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  n:cstly  around  55^  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  firm,  at  $5-$5,75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; Coloredo  sacked  yellows  $5-$5.25  in  Chicago.    N@w  York  Danish 
type  cahlage  $45-$55  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  few  best  $40-$43 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida- Pointed  typo  $1-$1.50  per  1^  bushel 
hamper  in  city  markets.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-rccning  apples 
$5.25-$6  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City;  $1.60-$1.65  per  bushel 
basket  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Ncv^  York  Mcintosh  brought  $10  in  New 
York  City.    Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $6-$6.50  per  barrel 
in  Chicago;  Jonatlians  $6.50~$7  and  Baldwins  $6-$6. 25  per  barrel 
in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  43A{Z^. 

I'iJholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24  to  24-|^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24^^;  Young  Amer- 
icas, 25  to  2-5-|^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Scrvi^,  Office  cf  I?sformation,  Uclte-4  Statrs  Bepartmesst  of  Agncultare,  for  the  p^irpose  of 
presenting  aAl  shades  ©pinion  as  rcOeetcd  in  the  press  on  matters  aiTectleg  sigricaltare,  p^irticularly  in  Its 
ceonomic  aspectei,  Apy  r>av!xl  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  <iuoteA  Ls  express!:/  disclaimed  The  mteat 
Is  to  reOect  the  news  sf  Ijsi porta, nee. 
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EDISON  OU  Thomas  A.  Edison,  on  the  occasion  of  his  82nd  iDirthday 

RUBBER  celeoration  at  Fort  Myers,  Ela. ,  yesterday,  told  newspaper 

correspondents  that  he  ha,d  found  more  than  1,200  American^ 
plants  yielding  ruVoer  in  some  form  or  other  and  of  them  forty 
were  worth  while  to  cultivate  on  a  large  scale.    The  report  says:   "Mr. Edison 
talked  much  about  the  rubber  problem, to  the  solution  of  which  he  is  devoting 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.    He  is  full  of  hope  and  believes  that  here  in 
the  United  States  there  are  plants  yielding  rubber  that  in  time  will  be  com- 
mercially possible  and  profitable...." 


SILK  AND  RAYON  Higher  duties  on  most  silk  m.anuf  actures  ,  not^  including 

HEARINGS  hosiery,  and  on  several  kinds  of  rayon  were  asked  on  behalf 

of  dom.estic  manufacturers  at  yesterday's  hearings  before  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee.    Vigorous  protests  were  m.ade 
against  most  of  the  appeals  for  higher  duties.   (Press,  Feb.  12.) 


MIGRATORY  House  changes  in  the  bill  for  establishment  of  migra- 

|i|     BIRD  BILL  tory  bird  ref-'oges  were  accepted  by  the  Senate  yesterday  and 

the  measure  sent  to  President  Coolidge,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 


COTTON  Am  The  Senate  yesterday  debated  the  Caraway  bill  to  regu- 

GRAIN  LSGIS-      late  cotton  and  grain  futures  in  the  stock  market,  according 
LATION  to  the  press  to-day. 


POTASH  BILL  The  Senate  February  9  authorized  an  appropriation  of 

$150,000  to  be  used  for  a  three-year  study  looking  toward  the 
development  of  potash  from  deposits  in  the  United  States, 

according  to  the  prer-'s  of  February  10,  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  already 

passed  by  the  House,   is  to  find  means  of  producing  potash  more  cheaply. 

The  measure  now  :,oes  to  the  President. 


MOLASSES  Anv  increase  in  the  tariff  on  blackstrap  molasses,  the 


TARIFF 


principal  source  of  industrial  alcohol,  would  be  opposed  by 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  according  to 
the  press  of  February  11 
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Sec^^ion  2 

A^:ric'-.l o'JLre  ~l-e  Llar/jLia.ct^jLrers  P.ecori  for  Zezrc^ry  7  savs:   "A  leading 

and  5usi-    "easiness  nan  of  zhe  cential  South,  in  a  ietoer  to  Lhe  Llan-^iacturers 
ness  Hecord,  taking  the  .{i^round  that  there  can  oe  no  -.eneral  prosperity 

without  successful  agriculture,   in  "he  States  -.vherc  so  lar^^e  a 
proportion  of  the  population  is  rural,  closes  his  letter  ^vith  the 
followin£v  statements:   '  Tlie  attitude  of  "cusiness  and  oariking  general- 
ly in  the  South  is  not  along  the  lines  of  cuilding  up  a  constructive 
policy  to?7ard  agriculture,  and  agric-^lture  necessarily  lags  cehind, 
with  all  the  attention  ceing  paid  to  the  industrialization  of  the 
South.    There  is  no  sucject  ^-'orthy  of  greater  tho^oght  and  consid- 
eration in  the  South  to-day  than  the  necessary  chs.n;.c  in  the  atti- 
tude of  cusiness  and  canhing  tovrard  agriculture.     Thcri  is  too  luich 
effort  to  maintain  the  old  agricultural  systen.,  and  "cusiness  based 
thereon,  instead  of  re2  0_nizing  the  changed  conditions  and  the 
necessity  for  the  extension  of  constructive  credit  to  farm  people. 
The  'Writer  does  not  necessarily  celieve  that  zhe  southern  farmer 
needs  mere  credit  tlcan  he  has  had  in  the  past.     In  fact,  he  has 
had  too  mach  of  the  ^vron:^  'nind  of  credit  for  many  years  prst.  It 
is  trae  tha.t  the  fsrm  iclhs  ne^d  education,   cut  it  is  even  truer 
that  the  canhs  and  cusiness  men  fir^ancing  agriculture  in  the 
South  need  education  fully  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  dees  the 
farmer.^     I^ch  of  7»hat  is  said  in  this  letter  is  unqucst ionacly 
true.    Here  and  there,  ':usiness  m^en,  merchants,  :::anuf acturers  and 
oanicers  have  tahen  a  very  active  part  in  trying  to  "bring  r^cout 
"betber  agricultural  conditions,   cu:   fnrO'Oghout  the  South  this  has 
noo  been  done  as  freely  £.s  it  sho-old  have  been  done.  Many 
business  men,  although  realizing  their  dependence  on  profitable 
agriculture  for  success  in  their  o;vn  line,  have  somehov:  not  felt 
called  upon  to  organize  the  tovTns  and  cities  in  which  they  are 
located  in  a  direct  campaign  for  bettering  farm,  conditions... 
There  is  a  great  agricultural  problem  in  the  South.    Here  and 
there  it  is  being  solved,  and  the  men  "-ho  are  solving  it  are 
setting  an  example  for  all  ether  bucincsc  men  of  the  South." 

British  Sir  Samuel  Hcare,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Air, 

Air  Serv-  77rite3  on  "Aviation  and  The  British  Zm._-ire"  in  The  Scottish 
ice  C-eograp"nical  Magazine  for  January  15.    ?Ie  says  in  part:  "In 

t"ne  lignt  77ith  distance  -?7e  have  been  advancing  alon^  four  lines. 
We  have  been  carr^^ir^-  out  a  series  of  pioneer  Zmpire  fli^^hts  by 
the  Royal  Air  Force  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  organizing 
long-distance  air  routes.     Secondly,  we  are  attempting  to  prcve 
that  comm.ercial  air  services  can  be  flown  safely  and  punctually, 
and  can  eveni-j^lly  become  self-supporting  and  independent  of 
Goverrjnent  subsidies.     Thirdly,  vre  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
protracted  and  difficult  enterprise  of  designirig  nev?  t;y^e3  of 
airship  for  long-distance  and  non-stop  flying  services.  Fourthly, 
we  have  been  trying  zo  stiimilate  an  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  flying,  and  to  encourage  '.vherever  we  can  the  use  of  the 
aeroplane  for  civilizing  and  not  destructive  purposes..*." 

Canadian  Chechs  are  beir^  distributed  by  Saskatchewan  Fool  Flevators, 

Pool  Pa^-    Ltd.,  to  m.embers  of  the  vrheat  pool  of  that  province,  returning  to 
ments  each  his  proportionate  sltare  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
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system  for  the  crop  year  1927-28,  according  to  the  press  of  Fe'c.lO. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  wheat  pool's  cLelea,'ates  in  Hegina  last 
NovemlDer  it  was  decided  that  these  be  distributed  to  the  growers 
in  cash.    The  total  of  earnings  available  for  distriVation  from 
last  year's  operations  is  $1,430,791.     The  p?uyment  is  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  If  cents  for  grain  delivered  through  pool  country 
elevators  and  1  cent  a  bushel  for  grain  delivered  to  pool  termins.ls 
over  the  platform, 

Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.D.) 

Success        for  February  6  says:   "The  Bristol  l\"ew  Era  describes  the  experience 
of  a  farmer  in  that  comnunity  who  has  adapted  him.self  to  condi- 
tions and  is  making  satisfactory  profits  despite  rural  disadvant- 
ages.    This  farm.er  h^s  expanded  his  efforts  in  those  divisions 
that  bring  the  biggest  returns  and  is  m.aking  a  success  of  it  in  a 
big  way.    What  he  hias  done,  others  can  do.    Albert  Fridman  is  the 
farmer,    rie  cam.e  to  Bristol  in  1892  with  25  cents  in  his  pocket. 
His  first  Job,  the  Bristol. .i\'ew  Era  relates,  was  on  the  railroad 
section  at  $1  a  day.    He  v/as  able  to  purcliase  land  later  on  and 
utilized  the  dairy  cow  as  a  mortgage  lifter.     'Last  year,'  the 
New  Era  says,   'Mr.  Fridman' s  creami  and  milk  sales  to  Sugar  Creek 
amo-cmtcd  to  $2,468,72;  eggs  and  poultry,   $497;  cattle,  $7,124,  and 
hogSj  $2,412.     He  says  that  anyone  can  m^ke  a  success  by  keeping 
cows,  chickens  and  hogs. '     Mr.  Fridman' s  success  is  not  exception- 
al.    'Hie  Mcnno  Herald  recentl^^  told  about  several  farmers  in  that 
vicinity  who  ho.ve  been  m^.king  good  m.oncy  tnrough  these  supposedly 
loan  ye^irs.     The  Humboldt  Journal  and  the  Marion  Record  have  de- 
scribed instances  of  rural  prosperity  tliat  have  comie  under  their 
observat icr...    Undoubtedly  every  newspaper  in  the  State  has  m-ade 
similar  comimient.     One  doesn't  have  to  wear  rose-colored  glasses 
to  see  profits  and  opport-onit ies  for  profits  in  farm.ing  in  South 
Dakota." 

Irish  An  editorial  in  The  Irish  Statesman  (Dublin)  for  January. 

Beet  19  sa^ys:   "The  danger  of  a  policy  of  paying  farmiers  or  manufactur- 

Subsidy        ers  to  produce  crops  or  goods  which  it  would  not  pay  them,  to  pro- 
duce without  aid  directly  by  a.  subsidy  or  indirectly  by  a  tariff 
is  shown  by  the  dispute  ^oing  on  at  present  between  the  directors 
of  the  Garlow  Irish  SiJgar  Manufacturing  Compariy  and  the  farm.ers, 
where  the  latter  refuse  to  grow  beet  at  the  reduced  price  neces- 
sitated by  the  reduction  of  the  subsidj^.     ¥nen  people  receive  a 
price  impossible  but  for  a  subsid^-^  they  live  up  to  the  price  and 
want  it  to  go  on  forever.    Every  industry  so  supported  finds  it- 
self inca/pable  of  continuing  without  a  continuance  of  the  sub- 
sidy or  tariff.     If  a  million  a  year  v/as  spent  in  paying  Irish 
farm.ers  to  grow  whea.t  they  vv'ould  want  that  paymient  m^de  forever, 
and  if  it  v;as  withdrai,7n  they  would  at  once  revert  either  to  grass 
or  to  crops  which  it  would  pay  them  to  produce  vrithout  a  subsidy. 
We  prefer  a  direct  subsidy  to  a  tariff,  as  the  coujitry  laiows  in 
the  case  of  a  subsidy  exactly  what  it  is  paying.     In  the  case  of 
a  tariff  the  countr;^^  never  knows  what  it  is  really  paying.  We 
think  the  State  is  Justified  in  experimenting  with  both  tariffs 
and  subsidies  if  it  can  afford  to  do  so,  but  we  hope  it  will  ob- 
serve and  drav7  wisdom  from,  the  results  of  its  experim.ents . . .  . " 
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Milk  Diet  T.ie  British  Medical  Journal  for  Jarjjiary  26  discusses  the 

Tests  in      second  preliminary  report  of  the  influence  of  milk  on  the  rate  of 
Scotland      growth  on  school  children,  as  the  result  of  investigations  carried 
''oy  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health,   (a  review  of  the  first  report  was 
given  in  Dailv  Digest  for  Janui^r^^  29.)     The  Journal  says:   "An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  second  preliminary  report  is  the  test 
carried  out  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  groups  of  the  earlier  in(luiry.     'The  following  ex- 
amples indicate  the  m.ethod  and  the  results  obtained.    A  group  of 
5  to  6  year  children,  who  in  1927  received  separated  m.ilk,  with  an 
average  height  increase  of  1.500  inch  and  an  average  ?/eight  increase 
of  2,407  Ih.,  were  put  on  biscuits  in  1928.     Their  height  increase 
fell  to  1.551  inch  and  their  y/eight  increase  to  2.212  lb.  Another 
group  of  5  to  6  year  children,  who  in  1927  had  oiscuits,  with  an 
average  height  increase  of  1,101  inch  and  an  average  wtight  increase 
of  2, 234  Ih.,  were  put  on  separated  milk  in  1928.     Their  height 
increase  rose  to  1,454  inch  and  their  weight  increase  to  2.237  lb. 
In  addition  to  clianges  for  the  better,  like  the  above,  which  can 
be  meas^JTed  and  weighed,  the  milk-rationed  children  improved  in 
condition.     The  report  states  th^t  they  acquired  a  sleek  appear- 
ance, thiS.t  their  hair  was  glossy,  their  nails  were  sm^ooth,  and 
their  spirits  high.    Teachers  and  janitors  found  themi  more  difficult 
to  in£^no.^o  than  the  biscuit-fed  and  the  control  cases;  this  o^rcos 
with  the  observation  in  the  leading  a-rticle  of  a  year  ago  that  the 
aggressive  races  of  the  world  have  usually  been  milk  consumers. 
The  second  report  bears  out  the  forecasts  m.ade  in  its  predecessor, 
strengthening  the  claim.s  of  m.ilk  to  be  accounted  a  prima-ry  factory 
in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  children.    Much  administrative  ef- 
fort is  focused  to-day  on  producing  a  cleaner  milk;  the  problem 
of  securing  a  more  copious  use  of  m.ilk,  especially  by  children,  is 
of  even  greater  importance.     The  clean  uITk  movem-ent  is  self- 
commended  and  m.erits  cordial  support,  but  it  is  no  disparagem.ent 
to  suggest  that  m^ore  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  m.ilk 
than  by  the  cons^amption  of  malk  that  is  lacking  in  cleanliness." 


.ison,  Wis.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Februar;: 


b  S2 


Vitamins  A 

"Details  of  the  arrangemxent s  for  conrr.er cial  use  of  his  discovery 
of  methods  of  producing  Vitam-in-D,  the  sunlight  vitamin,  which  he 
had  donated  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  were  announced 
February  7  by  Professor  Earry  Steenbock,     The  discovery  was  turned 
over  to  the  Wisconsin  Alumni-Ee search  Foundation,  comxposed  of 
wealthy  alumjii ,  for  developm^ent .     'The  foundation  has  sold  rights 
in  the  food  line  to  the  C^^aa.ker  Oats  Com.pany  and  twelve  food 
factories  in  G-ermany,  and  others  in  England  and  the  United  States 
have  been  licensed  to  use  the  process,  by  which  the  professor 
found  th_at  ma,tter  irradiated  by  quartz  miercury  vapor  lamp  rays 
produces  calcium-building  qualities  equivalent  to  Yitamin-D." 
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Section  3 
MilHKST  '^UOTAT  JOIN'S 

Farm 

Products  Feb,  11 — Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.60 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  80^  f  .o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  stock  lower  at  75^-90^  carlot  sales  in  Cliicago; 
mostly  65^  f ,0.0.  Waupaca.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  25^ 
higlier  at  $5-$6  per  100  pounds  in  cons'ojnixig  markets;  1  car  $5.30 
f  .o.Id.  west  Michigan  points.    Apple  markets  about  steady.  ITew 
York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  ranged  $5.25-$5.75  per  barrel  in 
ITew  York  City;  Baldwins  $5.25;  $5-$5.25  f  .o.b.  Rochester.  Michi- 
gan Rliode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.  New 
York  Danish  type  cabbage  $45-$50  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
Florida  Pointed  type  $1.25~$1.50  per  1-2"  bushel  hamper  in  city 
markets. 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12-$15;  coy/s,  good  and  choice 
$8.25-$10.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $10.75- 
$13;  vealers,  ^ood  and  choice  $12.50-$15;  feeder  and  -stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10 , 50-$ll . 75.    Heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medi-om,  good  and  choice  $9 .70-$10.10 ;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9-$10.20;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  mediwi,  good  and  choice  $8-$9.50;  slaughter  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.15-$17.40 ;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75-$16. 

?fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,   50^;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48^^z^. 

Vrnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  24^;  Single  Daisies  24^-24^^^;  Young  Americas, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  9  points  to  18.83^z^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day 
last  year  the  price  stood  at  17.62^.    March  future  contracts  on 
the  I^ew"  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11  points  to  19,97^,  on 
the  iTow  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  11  points  to  19.35^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points  to  19,43^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:  IJo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 
(13^  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.29  7/8-$1.33  7/8.    No. 2  red 
winter  at  Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.38.    IIo.2  hard  winter  (12-^;^ 
protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1 ,18~$1 .21^.     No. 2  hard  Y/inter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.28;  Kansas  City  $1 .15-$1 .16^. 
No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  8 5^-^-8 6 J^;  Kansas  City  84^-8 5^^. 
No, 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  93^-94^;  Minneapolis  89-|-^-9C^^; 
Kansas  City  85^i^-86j^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  5C:|^-52^^; 
Minneapolis  43^^-49^^;  Kansas  City  52^-53^^.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 
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SOUTIISRI;!  The  House  yesterday,  fcllov^ing  the  example  set  by  the 

ESLISj'  Senate  December  20,  voted  $6,000,000  for  immediate  relief  of 

VOTED  farmers  of  certain  South  Atlantic  States  whose  property  was 

devastated  by  storms  and  floods  last  fall,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "Originally  the  bill  was  drawn 
to  apply  only  to  the  Carol inas,  G-eorgia  and  Florida.     It  was  amended  to  em- 
brace Virginia  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  States  originally  enumerated. 
Representative  Fish  of  New  York  offered  an  amendment  making  $25,000  of  the 
proposed  fund  apply  to  Orange  Countj^,  New  York, .As  passed,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  advances,  or  loans,  to  farmers  and 
fruit  groY/ers  in  the  storm-stricken  area  of  the  States  concerned,  in  no  case 
to  exceed  $2,000  to  an  individual,  for  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  seed, 
feed  for  work  stock  and  fertilizer  necessary  to  enable  them  to  plant  crops. 
A  first  lien  on  the  crop  produced  through  Federal  aid  is  authorized  as  se- 
curity for  the  money  advanced.    Under  an  amendmient,  tobacco  was  placed  on  a 
par  with  cotton  as  a  basis  for  applying  the  Federal  aid.     Loans  to  be  applied 
to  the  planting  of  tobacco  and  cotton  would  be  limited  to  $8  an  acre.  On 
all  other  crops  such  loans  would  be  restricted  to  $5  per  acre," 


TARIFF  The  press  to-day  reports:  "After  a  conference  of  the 

I^ATES  Republican  Mem^oers  of  the  House  ways  and  means  committee 

yesterday, it  was  stated  that  whatever  is  done  about  tariff 
rates  a.n  effort  will  be  made  to  have  a  comiplete  overhauling 
of  the  administrative  featui-es  of  the  tariff  law.    Plearings  on  them  have 
been  set  for  Febraary  25.  Chairman  Hawley  asserted  that  four  days  of  discus- 
sion probably  will  be  devoted  to  the  administrc.t ion  of  tariff  s.  ..  .At  the 
final  hearing  yesterday  on  the  silk  schedule  two  witnesses  added  to  much  that 
was  said  on  Monday  concerning  expansion  and  elaboration  of  synthetic  textile 
manufacture. . . " 

Recomnendations  concerning  the  tariff  were  made  yesterday  by 
William  Butterworth,  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Corrimerce  ,in 
a  letter  to  the  ways  and  mieans  committee.    The  chamber  urged  that  "there  be 
reasonable  protection  for  American  industry,  including  agriculture,"  with 
"recognition  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  and  developing  export  trade," 
also  the  maintenance  of  anti-dumping  laws,  m.eans  for  meeting  foreign  export 
and  import  restrictions,  "provision  for  maintaining  flexible  rates  through  a 
nonpolitical  board,"  and  the  "establishment  of  foreign  trade  zones  in 
American  ports. " 


BUILDING-                          Expenditure  of  $9,210,500  for  the  construction  of 
APPROPRIATION    new  public  buildings  in  ninety-seven  cities  throughout  the 
country  was  recommended  to  Congress  yesterday  by  President 
Coolidge.     The  proposed  appropriation  would  represent  the 
amount  needed  to  m.eet  the  construction  costs  during  the  first  year.  The 
projects  when  completed  would  represent  an  outlay  of  $46, 760, 500. (Press, 
Peb.lS.)   
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Section  2 

^^^^  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  9  says: 

Taxes  "We  do  not  need  to  tell  anycod^^  that  taxes  on  farm  property  have 

increased  enorm^ously  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.    Every  m^n 
who  keeps  his  tax  receipts  knows  how  much.    Every  organization  can 
get  at  the  public  records  and  ascertain  hov;  much.     Out  in  Iowa,  a 
study  lias  been  made  by  the  cooperation  of  State  and  Federal  in- 
vestigators.    They  found  that  in  1926  and  1S27  taxaxion  took  over 
28  per  cent  of  the  net  rent  of  cash-rented  farm^s  and  27  per  cent 
of  the  net  rent  of  share-rented  farms.     In  1913-15  taxation  took 
14  and  8  per  cent  respectively.     In  other  words  taxes  have  ad- 
vanced m^ich  more  than  re'curns  from  farm.s  as  indicated  by  cash  and 
share  rentals.     Probably  this  is  as  fair  a  way  to  state  the  situa- 
tion as  any,  but  in  te^rritory  v/herc  the  percentage  of  rented  fe^rms 
is  low        is  inc'deou'-ite.     The  lo'va  investigations  failed  to  reveal 
tnat  city  property  has  any  advantage  over  rural  property  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.     In  1927,  for  example,  taxes  took  31.5  per  cent 
of  the  net  rent  of  easiness  property  a'nd  29.9  per  cent  of  the  net 
rent  of  residential  property.     We  have  found  tbat  urban  and  rural 
taxpayers  alike  f -el  t^iat  the  other  fellow  has  the  best  of  it  in 
taxation.    A  constrr.ctive  suggestion  comes  from  Nebraska.   It  is 
to  change  the  basis  of  taxation  from  property  to  a  com.posite  basis 
which  shall  include  3om.a  m^easure  of  ability  to  pay — income  for 
example.    Very  little  has  com.e  of  all  our  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions thus  far,  but  something  r.-^^st  be  done  som.etimxC,     Here  in 
tho  East  the  problemi  is  largely  local,  and  local  study  mast  pre- 
cede intelli>:,ent  action,     Iz  is  past  tim.e  to  begin  that  stud;y'." 

Fisher  A  New  Haven  dispatch  Febroa^ry  11  says:   "The  weekly  index 

Stock  number  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor  Irving 

Index  Fisher  and  based  on  the  week's  fifty  most  active  industrial 

stocks,  rec.rcned  on  their  average  of  3  926  as  100,  is  758.4.  This 
com.parcs  v^-ith  751,4  the  week  before,  733.8  two  weeks  before,  705.5 
three  weeks  before  and  696  four  weeks  before.     The  average  of 
Doc,  28,     659,  was  the  highest  for  1928;  the  lor/est  was  253.9, 
for  the  week  ended  Feb»  24,    A  second  compilation,  m^de  of  an 
^  investor's  index'  of  the  215  most  im.portant  stocks  on  the  market, 
shows  an  average  of  186.5  for  the  past  week,  185.5  for  a  week 
ago,  182,9  two  v;eeks  ago,  179,8  three  weeks  ago  and  180  four 
weeks  8.go.     The  average  of  Nov.  30,     178.6,  was  the  highest 
for  1928." 


Milk  in  Icie  G.  Macy,  Ph.D.,  and  Julia  Outhouse,  M.S. , (Detroit) 

Children's    are  the  authors  of  "The  Vitamin  Content  of  Milk  Used  in  Infant 
Diet  Feeding"  in  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children  for 

February.     They  say  in  part:   ",.<,From  our  experim.ental  studies, 
we  have  shown  that  average  humian  milk  contains  approximately 
the  same  amiount  of  vitamin  A,  but  only  one-half  as  much  vitam.in 
B,  as  is  found  in  cow's  milk.     In  respect  to  the  antirachitic 
factor,  h^uman  milk  is  deficient,  whereas  cow's  milk  contains  a 
small  am.ount.    Although  it  7/or.ld  appear  that  cow's  milk  is  some- 
wkat  richer  in  some  of  the  vitamins.,  the  possibility  is  great  for 
the  dissipation  of  these  cubstances  through  adverse  treatment  in 
the  preparation  of  formulas . o -That  there  is    apparently  a  great 
factor  of  safety  in  vitamins  A  and  B,  even  of  h-uman  milk, 
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becar.e  evident  zo  us  froni  a  detailed  s'udy  of  -T.ilk  secreted  cy  two 
health^'  Ar.erican  women.    Although  the  milk  of  one  was  appreciacly 
lower  in  vitamin  A  and  that  of  both  was  much  lower  in  vitamin  B 
as  compared  with  the  pooled  variety,  their  offspring  not  only  grew 
exceptiorially  and  eojjially  well,  but  also  failed  to  develop  any  ad- 
verse sj'miptom.s  attributable  to  subminim.al  am.ounts  of  vitam.ins  A  and 
3.     The  devclopm.cnt  of  rickets  in  both  infants  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  m-onths  of  life  was  further  evidence  of  the  failure  of  h'oman 
milk  as  a  protective  agent  against  rickets,  even  when  the  maternal 
diet  was  notably  s^officient  and  -.veil  balanced. . . . " 

Public  With  an  investing  public  tremxendously  increased  in 

Invest-       n-ombers,  Itaving  billions  to  invest  and  more  interested  in  active 
ments  stock  irp^rket  speculative  investment  than  in  conservative  bonds, 

the  trj.st  companies  are  called  upon  to  m-ake  adjustm.ents  in  their 
services,  A.  I,  Yourig,  vice  president  of  the  Guardian  Trust 
Com.panj"  of  Cleveland,  told  the  tenth  mad-winter  trast  conference 
meeting  at  New  York  to-day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Trust  Company 
Division,  Am.erican  Bankers  Association,     "When  trust  customers  are  ; 
no  longer  enthusiastic  over  the  old-time  type  of  trust  security 
and  complain  that  they  can  do  better  in  the  stock  market,  trust 
officers  have  two  alternatives,"  Mr.  Young  said.     "They  can  try 
to  educate  the  investing  public — or  they  can  let  it  educate  them.. 
The  new  level  of  earning  power  of  our  people  now  nea.rs  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  arji"aally  and  our  co'antry' s  wealth  now  rises  to 
perhaps  four  h^undred  and  fifty  billion  dollars  or  more.  Progress 
is  so  rapid  that  the  trust  officer  who  does  not  think  five  years 
ahead  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  thinkirig  at  all,    A  wholly  new 
and  enorm.ously  enlarged  investm.ent  class  nas  been  created.  The 
public  that  now  bu;>^s  and  sells  bonds  and  stock  has  not  only 
doubled  a,nd  redoubled  in  size,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different 
public  than  cam.e  into  the  investment  market  a  decade  ago.     It  em- 
braces all — from  the  kir^gs  of  finance  down  to  janitors.  Channels 
of  investment  that  attracted  sa,vers  with  m.odcratc  incom.es  some 
years  ago  are  now  practically  closed.... A  recent  survey  by  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  shows  that  within  the  five  years  coimnon 
stockholders  of  corporations  listed  on  the  T:-..  Vork  Stock  Ex- 
change have  increased  by  one  million  new  ot/.:.  r"...--: -. » .  " 

Eayon  In-  The  British  rayon  industry,  if  Judges.  S'  '-.^y  by  the 

dustry         results  of  foreign  trade  during  the  year  ;v  i  n  distinctly 

in  Britain  good  showing,  accordir^g  to  advices  Just  trans.-.ht -ced  to  Bankers 
Trast  Com.pany  of  New  York  by  its  British  information  service. 
Not  only  the  totals  of  exports  and  imiports  of  both  yarn  and 
fabrics  showed  big  increases  in  v;eiglit  and  value  over  1927,  but 
there  was  v/ith  one  exception  an  expansion  month  by  month  over 
the  preceding  season,     'The  one  exception  was  for  the  Decemxer 
exports  of  mixture  fabrics  which  showed  a  decrease  when  compared 
with  those  for  Decemiber  1927,    Total  imports  of  rayon  yarns  in 
1928  were    2,884,818  pounds  as  compared  with  2,700,525  pounds 
in  1927,  while  exports  totaled  .  9,543,235  pounds  in  1928  as 
comxpared  with  8,353,868  pounds  in  1927.     Imports  of  rayon  manu- 
factures totalfid  .  6,428,387  pounds  during  1928  as  compared  with 
5,535,105  pounds  in  1927,    Exports  of  rayon  manufactures 
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totai:ed   7,900,935  pounds  as  compared  with  only  5,737,706  pounds 
in  1927. 

Sugar  Beets  An  editorial  in  The  Farmers'  G-azette  (Duolin)  for 

in  Ireland  January  26  says:   "From  the  point  of  view  of  the  grower  of  heet 
the  price  offered  hy  the  Irish  S'ogar  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
next  season's  crop  is  exceedingly  unsat isf actory. . .The  factory 
directors  could  clarify  the  whole  situation  hy  stating  now  what 
their  minimum  price  for  Deet  is  likely  to  oe  in  1931,  1932  and 
1933.    Wg  do  not  ask  them  to  say  what  the  m.aximum  imy  he,  since 
we  do  not  like  to  encourage  undue  optimism  in  such  matter-of-fact 
affairs.    But  to  invite  a  forecast  regarding  the  future  minimum 
is  to  sot  a  very  fair  and  pertinent  problem. .. .This  very  point 
incidentally  recalls  the  one  real  attraction  that  heet-growing 
offered  to  the  grower  in  the  past  seasons.     The  farmer  kne?/  in 
advance  the  price  that  his  crop  would  fetch.    He  could  calculate 
ahead  with  some  little  certainty  in  regard  to  heet,  v/hereas, 
norm^illy,  he  knew  neither  how  successful  his  other  crops  might 
"be  nor  the  price  that  his  produce  vv^ould  fetch.    Even  though  it 
did  not  pay  particularly  well,  therefore,   the  "beet  crop  attracted 
hy  reason  of  its  cash  possibilities;  but  when  the  prospect  of 
serious  future  losses  more  than  offset  the  possible  gains  the 
attractiveness  disappeared.     It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that 
by  growing  the  crop  for  one  year  the  fa.rmer  commits  himself  to 
a  rotation  covering  further  years.     In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  growing  a  beet  crop  can  not  be  calculated  on  a  single  year 
in  the  case  of  the  farmer.    Results  must  be  taken  over  a  cycle. 
The  s'ogar  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  can  influence  conditions 
to  suit  its  annual  circumstances. .. .One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  subsidy  was  to  encourage  farmers  to  grow  beet;  and  they  took 
up  the  task  so  wholeheartedly  that  in  the  first  year  a  mAich 
greater  acreage  was  sown  than  was  anticipated.     The  factory  has 
benefited  m.orc  than  proportionally  by  this.     It  has  earned  morel 
it  has  earned  money  earlier;  and  it  has  correspondingly  safe- 
guarded its  position.     The  prospects  for  the  farmxCr,  however, 
have  boon  worsened  by  his  o\ra  initial  enthusiasm;  for  his  re- 
turns are  to  go  on  diminishing  if  the  factory  directors  get 
their  wa;v.    On  the  evidence  of  the  figures  available,  the  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Comipar^  can  well  afford  to  be  more  generous  in 
its  present  offer,  and  it  ought  to  be  pressed  to  give  some 
definite  indication  of  prices  for  a  few  years  ahead.     If  the 
whole  proposition  of  subsidizing  sugar  manufacture  in  Ireland 
from  beet  grown  by  our  farmers  is  fundamxen tally  unsound,  the 
sooner  this  is  realized  the  better  for  everybody...." 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  February  9  says: 

Market  "The  wool  market  has  been  m^arking  time  again  this  week.  Manu- 

facturers evidently  need  only  to  cover  small  requirements  for 
the  time  being  and  are  proceeding  7;ith  utmost  caution.  In 
consequence  of  this  fact  and  the  easing  tendency  in  prices  abroad, 
as  well  as  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  advance  in  discount 
rates  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  warning  against  specula- 
.    tion  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  this  country,  there  has 
been  every  disposition  to  go  slow.    There  has  been  also  a 
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disposition  to  ga-oge  tlie  pro"bable  effect  of  the  proposed  tariff 
changes  on  which  hearings  have  Deen  heid  this  week  in  Washington, 
foreign  markets  are  all  distinctly  easier  and  more  especially  on 
the  finer  wools.    The  goods  markeis  have  revealed  no  definite 
trend  in  goods  demnd  as  yet.     In  the  West,  contracting  has 
suD sided. " 


Section  3 
lailXST  iUOI^TIOUS 

Farm 

Products  Fch.  12 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  S11.75~$14.75;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8-$10;  heifers   (350  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice 
$10.50-$13;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12-$15;  feeder  and  shocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10 . 50-$ll . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  Ids.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.90-$10.30 ;  light  lights 
(130-150  Ihs.)  medi-um  to  choice  $9 .15-$10 .35 ;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  los.)  m-edrom.,  good  and  choice  $8-$9.50;  slaughter  lamos, 
good  and  choice  (84  IDs.  down)  $16-$17,o5;  feeding  lam.'Ds  (range 
stock)  m.cdium  to  choice  $12. 7 5- $16. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.20-$1.60  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80^-85^z^  f.o.d.  PresQue  Isle.  Eastern 
Pound  Wliites  $1.25-$1.35  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  cities.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Pound  "iTr.ites  steady  at  75^- 90^^  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  65^^-70^  f.o.o.  Waupaca.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  $1.55- 
$1.90  per  bushel  Dgsiiet  in  city  markets;  Phode  Island  G-reenings 
$5-$6,50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.     Iv'aryland  and  Delaware  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $1.50-Jp2.10  per  bushel  hamiper  in  eastern  cities. 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.75-S2.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
$5-S5,75  per  100  pounds  in  cons^om.ing  centers.     Colorado  yellows 
$5-$5.25  in  Chicago.    Florida  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25-$1.50 
per    1-5-  bushel  hamper  in  city  ma^fliets.     Texas  Pound  tj'pe  $50 
per  ton  in  the  Middle  West;  $20-$25  f .o.b.  Lower  Pio  G-rando 
Valley  points.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Other  ma^rkets  closed  on  account  of  holiday. 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  t>f  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aHecting  agricultrire,  particularly  in  ftv 
economic  aspecrso  Ap^rovcii  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expro?.siy  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reOect  the  ne-u's  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  The  press  to-day  reports  that  President  Coolid^e 

ASKS  FOR  yesterday  asked  Congress  for  $48,000  to  he  used  to  convert 

SUi4\iER  SITE       the  site  of  the  Weather  Bureau  station  at  Mount  Weather,  Va, , 
into  a  summer  White  House. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  Commenting  upon  Secretary  Jardine's  annou?iclmln^^f 

RETIREMENT         his  retirement  to  accept  a  position  as  Counsel  for 

the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  the  press  to-day 
reports  that  Arthur  R.  Rule,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
growers*  federation,  said  he  had  no  desire  to  monopolize  the  tim.e  and  efforts 
of  Mr.  Jardine,  but  that  he  wished  him  to  have  unlimited  freedom  in  giving 
to  the  cooperative  marketing  movement  as  a  whole  the  results  of  his  exper- 
ience and  the  benefit  of  the  policies  which  the  Secretary  liad  advocated. 


HOOVER  The  Washington  Post  to-day  reports:  "President-elect 

FARM  PLAN  Hoover  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  extra  session  of  Congress 

a  five-fold  plan  of  farm  relief,  including  the  new  McNary 
bill.,.. The  plan... is  as  follows:  1- — Enactment  of  the  revised 
McNary  bill  creating  a  'stabilization  board'  and  iraking  available  a  fund  of 
between  $300,000,000  and  $500,000,000  with  which  the  board  can  operate  to 
prevent  prices  in  an;y^  comjnodity  from  dropping  below  a  'safe'  level.  2 — Finan- 
cial aid  to  exist irig  cooperative  marketing  associations  through  loans. 
3 — Machinery  and  financial  assistance  for  federating  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  order  to  bring  them  into  one  organization,  centrally  controlled  so 
far  as  marketing  products  will  allow.  4 — Upward  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
all  schedules  of  and  relating  to  farm  commodities.     5 — Early  opening  of  addi- 
tional v/aterways  with  a  view  to  lowering  transportation  costs  from  the  pro- 
ductive areas  to  markets  and  export  bases,..." 


SUGAR  The  press  to-day  reports:   "A  new  sugar  has  been  dis- 

DISCOVERY  covered  by  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 

Department  of  Comrr.erce  who  have  been  experimenting  on  inulin, 
a  starch-like  substance  found  in  dahlias,  chicory,  artichokes 
and  other  plants.    The  new  product  is  called  'difructose  anhydride.'  'By 
treatment  with  acid,  inulin  is  changed  to  the  very  sweet  sugar,  fructose  or 
levulose, '  said  Secretary  Whiting  yesterday.     'Experiment  showed,  however, 
that  not  more  than  92  per  cent  of  the  expected  amount  of  fructose  was  ob- 
tained and  a  stud;^^  of  the  remaining  8  per  cent  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
new  sugar,  which  was  composed  of  two  molecules  of  fructose,  combined  in  such 
close  union  that  the  acid  v;as  unable  to  convert  it  to  fructose.'" 
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American  More  than  two  d ill  ion  dollars  were  given  away  for 

Philan-        philanthropic  and  educational  purposes  in  the  United  States  during 
thropy         the  year  1928,  and  the  aggregate  of  permanent  endovvments  in  this 
count r^^  must  he  v/ritten  in  hillions,  A.  K,  Eller,  vice  president 
and  trust  officer,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Tmst  Company,  Wins  tov/- Sal  em, 
North  Carolina,  told  the  tenth  mid-winter  trust  conference  being 
held       New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  trust  compan^^  division 
of  the  Ajne rican  Bankers  Association.     "The  sum  of  permanent  en- 
dowments is  mounting,  with  the  growing  wealth  of  our  country  and 
the  enlightened  consciences  of  its  citizens,"  said  Mr.  Eller. 
"Complete  and  accurate  statistics  are  not  available  to  tell  the 
total  srun  of  exist irig  endowments: ,  but  the  certain  knowledge  that 
less  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  rich  m.en  have  but  recently  set  up 
endowmients  of  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  enables  one  to 
conclude  that  the  endO¥/ments  to-day,  certainly  of  tomorrow,  nust 
be  written  in  terms  of  ten  figures.     Our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties alone,   it  is  estimated,  possess  endowments  in  addition  to 
their  physical  proportion  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  one  billion 
dollars. ..." 


Brazilian  A  Sao  Paulo  dispatch  to  the  press  of  ?ebrua.ry  10  reports: 

Sugar  "Forceful  opposition  has  been  expressed  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco 

Prices         against  the  movem.ent  at  Sao  Paulo  and  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  oppose 
the  attem/ot  of  Senhor  Matarazzo  to  control  the  sugar  market  and 
force  up  prices.    Pernambuco  is  against  G-overrmient  intervention 
to  loY/cr  prices,  as  sugar  is  the  State's  principal  product  and 
.  the  chief  source  of  its  revenue...." 


Canadian  The  progress  being  miade  by  Canada's  Indians  in  the 

Indian  agricultural  industry  is  briefly  summed  up  in  a  comparative  sur- 
Parmers        vey  of  the  reports  of  the  Indian  agents  over  the  last  four  years. 

In  1928,  says  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 169,500  acres  under  field  crops  in  Indian  reserves  in 
Canada  as  compared  with  144,400  acres  in  1925,  an  increase  for 
the  period  of  more  than  17  per  cent.    T^hile  there  were  large 
increases  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  -^lieat,  barley,  rye  and  m.ixed 
grains^  the  outstanding  increments  were  in  the  amount  of  land 
growirog  hay,  alfalfa,  grain  ha.y  and  other  fodder  crops  and 
devoted  to  pasturage.     This  prepares  one  for  the  great  increase 
to  be  found  in  the  number  of  livestock  on  Indian  reserves  in 
the  period,  ^says  the  railroad.    Horses  have  increased  from 
35,319  to  36,172;  cattle,  from  39,658  to  43,689;  swine,  from 
3,605  to  9,704;  sheep,  from  1,643  to  3,204,  and  poultry,  from 
85,935  to  129,617.     In  the  aggregate  of  livestock  on  reserves 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  according 
to  the  railroad. 


Palse  Pood  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  February  9  says: 

Propaganda    "H.T.Corson,  of  the  National  Pood  Bureau,  has  been  doing  work 
that  has  m.et  with  general  comiuendat ion  from  m.illers  and  bakers. 
Some  of  his  recent  activities  are  outlined  in  this  issue  of 
Modern  Miller.    He  is  establishing  headquarters  in  Chicago  and 
has  mapped  out  a  campaign  in  a  practical  way  that  is  meeting  7/ith 
success.      It  is  a  big  work.    Q,uacks  are  organized  and  have  been 
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at  work  for  about  twenty  years  and  to  offset  this  is  a  program 
with  insirxy  ramifications.    Mr.  Corson  has  only  made  a  start,  but 
it  is  a  most  effective  one.    Mr.  Corson  hit  upon  one  vevy  sound 
factor.     Tile  health  food  cranks  preach  'health  diets'  as  cures, 
instead  of  the  obtaining'  of  real  medical  advice... The  medical 
profession  has  been  slow  to  grasp  this  and  its  purport.    Now  the 
first  dbeps  have  been  taken  by  medical  men  to  counteract  false 
propaganda  in  regard  to  foods.    Mr.  Corson  has  sensed  this  and 
has  been  given  important  assistance  from  medical  men  in  checking 
the  false  propaganda." 

lur  Parms  The  Chica^^'o  Journal  of  Comjnerce  for  J'ebruary  12  contains 

the  following;   "'Before  you  invest — investigate!'     This  warning 
was  issued  by  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau  to  persons 
tempted  to  invest  in  foxes,  muskrats,  rabbits  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals.    Tnie  'to  the  hazards  of  such  propositions  and 
the  number  of  fraudulent  enterprises  of  this  type  which  have  re- 
sulted in  total  losses  to  investors,'  the  bureau  believed  some 
of  the  facts  should  be  given.    Foxes  are  offered  at  $2,000  a  pair, 
and  muslorats  at  $600  a  pair,  the  statement  continued,  but  only 
under  special  conditions  do  muskrats  and  foxes  thrive  in  captivity. 
There  liavc  been  a  few  successful  fox  farms,  the  v/arning  added, 
but  there  have  been  many  failures." 

Homemaking  The  New  York  Times  of  February  10  reports:  "Guidance  in 

Center         all  phases  of  the  household  arts  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Home 
Making  Center,  to  be  opened  by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
of  New  York  State  at  New  York  on  March  1.     The  center  will  be 
a  permanent  affair.    A  standard  home  will  be  constructed  for 
demonstration  purposes.    Lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  American  Union  of  Decorative  Artists  and  Craftsmen,  college 
professors  and  women  specialists  in  home  economics,  interior 
decoration,  food  and  allied  subjects.    Night  classes  will  be 
offered  to  employed  women. ..." 

Motor  Fuel  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  February  13  from  St. Louis 

from  says:  "Automobile  fuel  from  farm  crops  is  predicted  by 

Crops  Dr.  Isaac  Lippincott,  professor  of  economic  research  at  Wash- 

ington University,    Petroleum  supplies  virtually  vnll  be  ex- 
hausted within  16  years,  he  believes.    Even  before  that  tim.e, 
in  Doctor  Lippincott' s  opinion,   'it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
to  farm  crops  for  automobile  fuel.'     If  chemistry  transform.s 
crops  into  equivalents  of  gasoline,  as  well  as  corn  fiber  into 
paper,  Doctor  Lippincott  believes  the  farmer's  financial 
future  is  assured." 

An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  February  9 
says:   "It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  New  Ham.pshire  will  make 
another  attempt  this  winter  to  secure  legislative  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  official  grades  and  standards  for  farm 
products,  thus  placing  itself  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  New 
England  in  that  respect.     The  uniform  grades  and  standards  al- 
ready in  force  in  the  other  five  States  have  given  organized 
farm  marketing  here  a  progressive  movement  that  is  steadily 


Standardi- 
zation in 
New  Eng- 
land 
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gainiivs  i^eadway.     With  Nevv  Hampshire  in  the  ranks,  the  New  Sn£:land 
States  can  act  as  a  r.olid,   strong:  unit  in  placing  Ilew  En^^land  farm 
products,  under  the  I"ew  Er^gland  label,  before  consumers.     The  farm 
marketing  program,  together  with  the  label,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Hew  England  council  with  the  idea  that  it  should  focus  attention 
mere  on  IMew  England  as  a  unit,  rather  than  on  the  individual 
States.     Hunce  the  imiportance  tiia^t  all  six  States  be  enrolled 
under  the  same  banner...." 


An  editorial  in  Wallaces  Earmer  for  February  8  says: 
"As  we  have  pointed  out  freq.uently  in  the  past,   Iowa  farmers 
pay  three  times  as  much  per  capita  as  city  and  town  residents 
pay  tov/ard  the  support  of  the  State  government.    Earm.ers  in 
our  neighboring  State,  ITebrasf^,   seem  to  be  laboring  under  the 
same  sort  of  a  handicap.     Professor  H.  C.  Filley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  says:   'The  owners  of  Nebraska  farm  property 
are  pa^'ing  about  tv/o  and  one-half  times  as  much  tov/ard  the  sup- 
port of  tne  State  government  as  the  owners  of  other  classes  of 
property,  not  including  the  owners  of  railways,   telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  and  Pullma^n  property.     ITo  one  believes  that 
the  combined  incomie  of  farm  people  and  the  farm  land  rentals 
paid  to  city  residents  in  recent  years  has  been  two  and  one-half 
times  as  largo  as  the  revenue  of  the  residents  of  cities  and 
villages,  less  any  rentals  received  from.  farm.  land.  Probably 
less  than  43  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  Nebraska  resided 
actually  on  farms  in  1928  J     What  a  contrast  this  m^kes  with 
the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and  California, 
where  no  tax  at  all  is  levied  on  general  property  lor  State 
purposes.     Is  there  any  good  reason  why  Iowa  and  Nebraska  can't 
do  as  well?" 


Tariff  Com-  The  rem.oval  from,  the  Tariff  Comjnission  of  its  power  to 

mission        recommend  to  the  President  the  lowering  or  raising  of  import 

duties  under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  existing  tariff  law 
and  the  investing  of  such  authority  in  a  separate  nonpolitical 
board  was  proposed  February  12  by  the  Cham.ber  of  Commierce  of  the 
United  States.     Under  the  proposal  the  Tariff  Cominission  would 
corxfinc  its  activities  to  ascertaining  statistical  informiation 
bearing  on  the  tariff  and  would  not  make  recommendations  unless 
reQ_uc3ted  to  do  so  by  the  House,  where  all  tariff  legislation 
must  originate.  The  separate  board  v/ould  have  no  other  function 
than  that  of  adjusting  rates  within  limdts  fixed  by  Congress. 
The  President,  as  at  present,  would  have  final  authority  to  pass 
on  the  clic/n-^es  suggested.  The  flexible  provisions  as  they  now 
stand  pcrm.it  the  Executive  to  raise  or  lower  duties  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  upon  recomimendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  February  9  says: 

01  Agri-      "It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  farm  demonstration 
culture       work  started  in  this  country.     It  began  in  Texas  in  1904.  Since 
then  this  type  of  education  for  farmers  has  spread  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  our  land.  Ex- 
tension work  has  added  tremendously  to  the  advancement  of  fa.rm- 
ing  in  Michigan. ..." 
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Section  4 
LiARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Fe'o,  15 — Sla-oghter  steers  at  Chicago   (1100-1500  Its.)  good 

and  choice  $11.?5-$14.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25-$10;  heifers 
(850  Tos.  down)  good  and  choice  $10.50-$13;  vealers,  good  and 
choice  $12-$15;  feeder  and  stocher  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50- 
$11.50;  heavv  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi^iin,  good  and  choice 
$10.15-$10. 55 ;  light  lights   (150-160  Tcs.)  medram  to  choice 
$9.40-$10.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medrom,  good  and  choice 
$S-$9.50;  slaughter  larnhs,  good  and  choice  (34  lbs.  down)  $15.85- 
$17.10;  feeding  lames  (range  stock)  medran  to  choice  $12.75-$16. 

Potato  markets  dull  and  slightly  weaker.    Maine  sacked 
G-reen  I-.Ioun tains  ranged  $1.25-$1.55  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  mostly  around  80^  f.o.'b.  Pres^ue  Isle.    Wisconsin  Round 
Whites,  sacked,  75^-90^  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  65^-68^  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $45-$50  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  m^^rkets;  best  $4C-$42  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Wisconsin 
sacked  stock  $2-$2.50  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Florida  Pointed 
type  $1~$1,25  per  1^  bushel  namper  in  city  markets.     New  York 
Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5.25-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City;  $5~$5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Eastern  Staymans  $1.50-$1.90 
per  bushel  basket  in  the  East,    Michigan  Riiode  Island  G-reenings 
$5-$o,50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
$5-$5,75  per  100  pounds  in  cors'CLming  centers;  asking  $5,50  f.o.b. 
west  Michigan  points, 

Icicle sale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,   50^;  91  score,  49^^;  90  score,  49^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  24^;  Single  Daisies  24^-24^^;  Young  Americas,  25^- 
252^^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m.arkets  advanced  8  points  to  18,91^  per  lb.     On  the  correspond- 
ing day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  17,65^z^.     March  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exch-arige  advanced  6  points  to 
20,03^,  on  the  Nev/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  4  points  to  19,39^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points  to  19.47^. 

Grain  prices  cuoted:  No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas 
City  $1.37-$1.40;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.20-$1.24-|-.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Chicago  $1.29  7/8-$1.31;  Kansas  City  $1.16-$1.13.    No. 3  mixed^ 
corn,  Chicago  94^;  Minneapolis  86-|-^-87^^' ;  Kansas  City  84=^(^-86^^. 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  95^-95^^;  Minneapolis  90^^-91-g-^z^ ; 
Kansas  City  85-|^-87^^,     No. 3  Y/hite  oats,  Chicago  51  ^- 52-|-^2^ ; 
Minneapolis  48  5/8^2^-49  5/8^;  Kansas  City  54^^-56^^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Zk^JikJ  BILL  The  Senate  yesterday  defeated  the  Carav/ay  bill  to  pre- 

DIC5'IL4.TED  vent  the  sale  of  cotton  and  grain  in  future  markets,  according 

to  the  press  to-day. 


MUSCLE  SEOALS  A  meeting  of  members  of  the  Plouse  military  affairs  com- 

mittee yesterday  approved  the  Madoen  bill  to  lease  iviuscle 
Shoals  to  the  iiracrican  Cyaxiamad  Company  for  50  years,  according 

to  the  pre3s  tor-iiay. 


GERivIAIJS  PiEPCRT  An  Associated  Prcr^s  dispatch  to-day  from  Berlin  says: 

PLANT  CUKE  "Two  profcssor<>  of  the  University  of  Berlin  have  reported  to 

FOR  FLUf]  the  Berlin  Medical  Associc'.t  ion  tnc  discovery  of  a  symptomiatic 

remedy  for  influenza.     Tbie  professors  arc  Br.  Louis  Lev/ in, 
tojcicologist ,  and  Br,  Paul  Schuster,  neurologist.     The  drug  is 
described  a^  an  allBioid  of  a  vino  indif'enous  to  Mexico  and  Ecuador,  which  is 
used  by  the  Indians  as  a  narcotic.     It  v/a.s  stated  to  be  particularly  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  cerebral  influenza.     They  advocated  expeditions  to  determine 
the  geographical  distribution  of  this  plant,  a,dding  that  only  1,2  gram.s  of  the 
drug  were  known  to  them  tnroughout  the  v/orld." 


SUG-AK  PPICS  A  Nev;  York  dispatch  February  14  reported  that  all  sugar 

refiners  February  13  reduced  the  price  of  refined  sugar  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent,  to  4.90  cents  a  pound,  the  lowest  price  since 

March  8,  19:-j6,  when  it  sold  on  a  basis  of  5  cents. 


BEEF  PRICES  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  reports: 

"Everett  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange, 
said  yesterday  that  $1,375,000,000  has  been  written  off  the  value 
of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six  months,  yet  the  consumer  can  not 
bijy  beef  any  cheaper  at  retail  mi:irkets  than  last  suinm.er.    At  that  time  the  body- 
ing public  largely,  he  said,  stopped  b-ij^v^ing  beef,  classed  it  as  a  l^oxury  and 
substituted  other  food  products.    How  all  beef  distributing  channels  are  choked 
with  beef  that  can  not  be  m.oved.    He  attributed  this  situation  partly  to  an  ex- 
cessive decline  in  prices  for  hides,  am.ounting  to  ten  cents  a  pound  since  a  year 
ago.    Mr,  Brown  urged  withholding  cattle  from  the  n]arket  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  at  present...." 


I'EBERAL  The  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  de- 

RESERVE  RATS      cided  last  evening  to  leave  the  bank^s  rediscount  rate  unchanged 
at  5  per  cent,  according  to  the  press  to-day,    .Wall  Street  had 
expected  an  increase  in  the  rediscoLint  rate,  which  has  held  at  5 

per  cent  since  last  July,  or  other  action  designed  to  withdraw  funds  from  the 

stock  market. 
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Barnes  Mass  production  methods  in  America  have  revolutionized  the 

on  philosophy  of  economics,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  former  head  of  the  United 

Economics    States  G-rain  Corporation,  said  at  the  eighteenth  ann^aal  hanquet  of 
th-e  trList  companies  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  last  night, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  trust  company  division  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,     "The  ^traordinary  rise  in  aggregate  investment 
values,  the  amazing  increase  in  national  thrift,  the  rising  tide  of 
natiOxial  income,  the  product  of  each  year's  industrial  activity 
present  a  phenomenon  which  particularly  concerns  investment  and  trust 
hanking,"  Mr.  Barnes  said. ... "America  has  revolutionized  the  philoso- 
phy of  economics  hy  proving  that  high  production  "based  on  m^achine  and 
power  service  could  establish  higher  v/ages  and  yet  produce  lower 
selling  x-^rices.     The  old  laws  of  economics  fell,  and  the  text-hook 
definitions  of  supply-and-demand  and  cost~of-product ion  were  revo- 
lutionized almost  over  night.     Wliat  is  taking  place  is  still  so  new 
that  few  have  yet  realized  that  the  era  of  mass  production  is  paral- 
leled and  superseded  hy  a  new  phenom.enon  of  economics  which  may  he 
even  more  significant.    Mass  production  created  a  miarket  of  wide- 
spread buying  power,  that  the  f ive-and-ten  cent  store  could  sym.- 
holize,  which  rested  on  an  extrem.ely  wide  distribution  of  national 
earnirigs,  and  then  created  a  super-market  of  buyers  whose  earning 
and  spending  power  knew  no  limdt.    For  the  first  timie  in  the  world's 
history  we  have  in  America  a  market  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
buyers  who  need  never  hesitate  to  satisfy  a  preference  because  of  the 
traditional  consideration  of  price  alone.     This  has  created  a 
phenomenon  just  developing  which  may  'he  described  as  a  'quality 
market. ^     There  is  growing  into  the  world  of  material  business  a 
new  and  vivid  realization  of  the  chief  value  of  the  intangible 
power  of  intellect...." 

Canadian  A  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  14  says:  "The 

Growers       ann-aal  report  of  J,  Lockie  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Vege- 
Ask  Pro-      table  G-rov/ers'  Association,  presented  to  the  association  conven- 
tection       tion  February  13,  said  Canada's  low  tariff  against  the  vegetable 
products  of  United  States  growers,  who  'step  over  this  low-barred 
gate,^  was  driving  Canadian  vegetable  growers  out  of  business.  He 
advocated  retaliation,  saying  that  the  United  States  G-overnment 
was  arranging  for  higher  protection  against  the  agricultural 
products  of  Canada." 

Cattle  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  14 

Prices         says:  "Prices  of  beef  cattle  in  1927,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  averaged  17.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  1926.  This 
was  followed  in  1928  by  an  increase  of  22.8  per  cent  over  1927. 
Thus  the  cattle  business,  for  some  years  the  poor  relative  of 
agriculture,  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  prosperity.     It  also  has  several 
more  good  years  aliead  of  it,  provided  general  business  conditions 
suffer  no  backsets.    Quoting  further  from  the  department,  the  sup- 
ply of  inspected  beef  in  1927  was  8.4  per  cent  less  than  in  1926, 
and  in  1928  it  was  10.7  less  than  in  1927.    The  annual  census  of 
cattle  on  farms  shows  practically  no  change  on  January  1  of  this 
year  from  the  number  of  January  1,  1928.     The  conclusion  therefore 
is  that  the  supply  of  beef  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  1928. 
The  per  capita  supply  of  beef  is  somewhat  below  normal.  This 
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should  assure  a  market  at  around  present  high  prices,  unless  some 
unforeseen  happening  should  lessen  the  domiestic  purchasing  power. 
But  in  the  aosence  of  anything  of  that  kind  cattle  or ices  should 
pretty  closely  average  those  of  1928.     There  should  l:e  some  seasonal 
sv/ings  ^tnd  som.e  variations  in  different  classes  of  cattle,  "but  the 
avera^  e  should  be  close  to  192R. . .Cattle  prices  hegan  a  slow  upward 
miovement  four  years  ago,  and  now  are  about  the  top  of  their  cycle. 
The  present  supply  is  just  about  sufficient  to  ma,intain  them  at 
this  hi^h  average.     But  unless  the  cattle  men  are  different  from 
others,  they  will  begin  to  increase  production,  and  v/hen  they  do 
prices  will  be^,in  the  downward  course.     However,  cattle  prices  move 
in  a  greater  cycle  than  those  of  hogs,  and  so  thos^-.  who  are  estab- 
lished in  the  business  have  several  years  of  good  business  ahead 
of  them." 

G-ame  Bird  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Tim-es  for  February  14  says: 

Sill  "Passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  migratory  gam.e  bird  refuge  bill,  as 

am.ended  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  marks  an  important  step  in 
the  conservation  movement ....  The  spirit  of  th^  mieasurc  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  accompanied  its  passage  in  both  Houses  indicate 
tx^at  there  is  now  general  recognition  t,i&t  the  proolem  of  miigratory 
gam.e  is  national  as  well  as  local.     This  is  an  advance  over  the 
old  pioneer  tradition  that  the  land  owner  might  do  as  he  v;ished 
with  the  gamie  that  he  found  on  his  own  property.     The  States  which 
had  been  reluctant  to  see  further  extension  of  Federal  supervision 
over  gam.e  are  beginning  to  realize  that  cooperation  is  essential 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned...." 

An  editorial  in  The  WashirL-,ton  Post  February  14  says:  "Such 
protection  is  much  needed  in  this  country.     Several  important 
species  of  birds  which  once  iniiabited  America  are  now  extinct,  and 
others  are  seriously  threatened.     The  movement  has  been  supported 
chiefly  by  the  lovers  of  birds,  but  its  economic  vaiue  to  the 
country  at  large  should  not  be  overlooked.    As  it  stands  the  measure 
justifies  all  delay  in  its  enactm.ent." 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  16  says: 

v^-uality        "In  1928  ilew  Jersey  dairymen  bought  11,903  cattle  in  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  bought  5,156.    We  donH  know  what  these 
cattle  cost,  but  probably  more  than  $2,500,000,    Last  year  Wis- 
consin sold  82,000  dairy  cattle  to  other  States  and  countries  and 
^ot  for  them  nobody  Imows  hov/  many  million  dollars.     Two  questions 
naturally  arise  here:  How  did  Wisconsin  do  it?    V/liy  can't  such 
dairy  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  breed  their  own  cattle?  , 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  easy  enough.    Wisconsin  invested 
in  dairy  blood  m.any  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  such 
missionaries  as  the  late  G-overnor  Hoard,  then  inve-gted  in  cow- 
testing  associations,   in  eradication  of  disease  and  in  advertising. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  making  simiilar  investments 
but  instead  of  a  surplus  still  have  a  deficiency  in  high-class 
dairy  cattle.     Blood  has  proved  an  enormous  asset  to  Wisconsin. 
It  will  be  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  any  other  State  or  region  that 
has  enough  vision  to  establish  on  that  foundation  a  great  animal 
industry.     No  matter  whether  it  is  dairy  cattle  or  something  else, 
there  is  no  other  solid  foundation  than  blood." 
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Plant  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  ColTomlDus,  Ohio,  to-day 

Food  says:   "In  1928  scientists  captured  nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  nitrogen 

from  out  of  thin  air — -a  source  that  is  inexhr.ust iole.     The  process  is 

Air  knovm  as  the  'fixing'  air  nitrogen,  and  is  the  "basis  of  an  industry 

that  rapidly  is  developing  in  this  co-jitry.    Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  of 
the  soils  department  of  Ohio  State  University,   says  the  amount  is 
equivo-.lent  zo  more  than  4,000,000  tons  oi   sulphate  of  ar^monia,  or 
m.ore  than  5,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda." 

Synthetic  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  The  ITev/  York  Tim.es  February  13  reports 

Eubber         that  in  connection  with  the  announcement  tnat  Thomas  A.  Edison  has 
discovered  a  plant  i/viiich  furnishes  liquid  from  which  artificial 
ruDDer  can  oe  m.ade,   it  is  pointed  out  that  the  German  chem.ical  in- 
dustr^^  has  succeeded  in  miaking  an  artificial  ruhher  out  of  coal  tar 
hy-products.     The  new  product,  it  is  asserted,   is  eq.ual  in  value  to 
genuine  rucher  and  m-ach  cheaper. 

Tariff  Clinton  W.  G-ilhert,  writing  in  Tlie  Philadelphia  Ledger  for 

Revision      February  14  says:   "The  ways  and  m.eans  co;:miittet  of  the  House  will 
begin  writing  the  new  tariff  bill  March  10  and  will  have  it  com- 
pleted by  May  1,     Sufficient  progress  has  been  mde  by  the  commit- 
tee to  say  Just  what  hind  of  tariff  bill  will  be  reported.  It 
won't  be  a  runaway  tariff  bill  advancing  all  rates,  nor  will  it  be 
a  revision  confined  to  textiles  and  farm  products.     "Whenever  it  can 
be  shown  that  an  industry  is  s^Jiffering  fromi  what  it  now  is  fash- 
ionable to  call  'the  impact  of  foreign  comipetition,  '  that  industry 
will  receive  further  protection,  so  probably  there  will  be  upward 
revisions  in  practically  all  schedules  and  not  merely  in  the  tv;o 
schedules  of  farm  i^roducts  and  textiles.     On  the  other  hand,  in- 
dustries with  large  earnings  and  industries  vrhich  have  declared 
stock  dividends  will  have  difficulty  in  convincing  the  commiittee 
that  they  are  suffering  from,  the  'impact  of  foreign  competition.' 
..." 


Section  3 

Departm^ent  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  February  9  says: 

of  Agri-      "It  is  good  advice  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomxics 
culture       at  Ws.shington  for  farmers  to  continue  their  efforts  in  adjusting- 
production  to  demand  and  avoiding  increases  of  those  products 
VThich  are  now  in  ample  supply.     The  burea,u  has  been  delving  into 
production  and  supply  facts  and  probabilities.     It  is  figured  that 
some  expansion  in  beef  cattle  is  warranted  but  farmers  are  cau- 
tioned against  too  rapid  expansion  in  sheep,  dairy  cattlp,  hogs 
and  tree  fruits.    Reduction  is  recommended  for  potatoes  and  feed- 
ing crops.     Wliile  the  outlook  for  cattle  industry  continues  fav- 
orable, prices  being  at  the  peak  of  the  cycle,   it  is  no  tim-c  for 
new  producers  to  enter  the  industry,  says  the  bureau. ...  The  feed 
supply  in  general,  including  grains,  feed  stuffs  and  hay  is 
slightly  larger  than  last  year  and  veil  above  the  average  of  the 
past  five  years.     This  is  of  special  hnp  or  tan  ce  to  our  i\Few  England 
farmers  v;ho  are  large  purchasers  thereof  with  the  exception  of  hay. 
Potato  growers  are  planning  a  llfo  sr:aller  acreage  than  last  year 
indicating  the  probability  of  the  harvested  acreage  slightly  be- 
low that  of  1927.... As  a  whole  the  elaborate  survey  of  the  bureau 
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offers  ^^'ood  grouni  for  optimism,  altiiou^Ji  there  is  every  reason  in 
the  world  way  farmers  should  exercise  keen  judgment  in  planning  their 
crop  acreages.     It  is  to  he  hoped  they  v/ill  take  the  bureau's  survey 
more  seriously  than  did  potato  grov/ers  lest  year." 


Section  4 
MRxZeT  QUOTATIONS 
Farm 

Products  Feh.  14 — Potato  markets  dull  and  slightly  weaker.  Maine 

sacked  C-reen  kountains  ranged  -$1.25-$1.55  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  m.ostly  80^  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  ?5^^^-90^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales  Sd<^  f.o.D.  Waupaca. 
Apple  miarkets  dull.     IJew  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $5.25-$5.50 
per  harrel  in  New  York  City;  $5-$5.2d  f  .o.Td.  Rochester.  Eastern 
Yorks  orought  $o.50-$4  per  tarrel  in  Ealtimore.    Michigan  Rhode 
Islff.nd  Greenings  and  Baldv/ins  $6-$6.50  per  harrel  in  Chicago.  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  $5-$6,50  per  100  pounds  in  consum-ing 
centers;  a^sking  $5.50  in  west  Michigan  points.    New  York  Danish 
type  cah'oc.ge  $40-$50  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $40-$42  f  .o.h. 
Rochester.     Florida  Pointed  typ^  $1-$1.50  per  It  bushel  hamper 
in  city  r^rkets. 

Livestock  cuotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  stcrs 
(1100-1500  Ids.)  ^ood  and  choice  $11 . 75-$14. 75 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.40-$10;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  ^ood  and  choice  $10.^5- 
$13;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.25-$15;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  ^ooa  and  choice  $10, 50- $11 . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice  $10. 15- $10. 50 ;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ids.)  mediwi  to  choice  $9 .25-$10 . 50 ;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  m.ediumi,  ^ood  a.nd  choice  $8-$9.65;  slaughter  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dovm)  $15. 85-$l? .15 ;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  mxediumi  to  choice  $12.75-$lo. 

Tnolcsale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,   50t>' ;  91  score,  4:9y',  90  score,  49^. 

WliOlesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Flats,  24^2^;  Single  Daisies  24^^-24|^ ;  Young  Am.ericas,  25^-25-2"^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  11  points  to  18,81^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  17.68f.     March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  19.93^,  on 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  12  points  to  19. 27^^^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  12  points  to  19.35{z!'. 

Grain  prices  q.uoted:  No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.34-$1,36.     No. 2  hard  winter  0.2^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.22-$1.25i-.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$1.29{T-$1.3i  ;  Kansas  City  $1.18-$1,20.     No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  87^-88^;  Kansas  City  854^-86^^^     No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  95^-95|-^^^;  Minneapolis  91^^-92^;  Kansas  City  86^-88^.     No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  50-|^-52^;  Minneapolis  49^-50^;  Kansas  City 
52^-53(;.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  ,n  the  Press  Sa^ice.  Office  of  laformatioa,  Uaiited  States  Department  of  Agricultoe.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!!  sliaaes  af  opimoa  as  reSocted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  it«. 
cconomu.  aspects.  Apiroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Th;  intent 
js  to  reject  the  aewa  »f  importance. 
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ivIH.  rIOOVSE  A  Clewiston,  Fla.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports 

VISITS  FLOOD      tliat  President-elect  Hoover  yesterday  visited  the  Florida 
AFlSAS  Everr:";lades ,  the  reclamation  oi  viiich  is  one  of  the  great 

proolems  facirje;  the  engineers  of  the  country.    Heading  a  caravan 
of  more  tho.n  twenty  autor.obiles ,  Mr.  Hoover  traveled  through 
sections  which  in  the  last  three  yca.rs  have  been  practically  wrecked  oy  wind 
and  7;ator,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  2,000  lives.     The  report  says:  "The 
President-elect  was  again  the  engineer,  the  Hoover  of  the  Mississippi  flood, 
the  organizer  ox  relief  on  a  great  scale.... In  the  party  with  Mr.  Hoover  yes- 
terday weiBliiaJor  C-cneral  Edgar  Jadwin,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army;  Repre- 
sentative Frank  R,  Reid  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  flood 
control,  and  G-lenn  3.  Skipper,  the  Florida  mxemiber  of  the  Republican  I^ational 
Committee.    G-enere.l  Jadwin  is  understood  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  Everglades' 
problem,   it  is  said,  but  he  does  not  believe  the  Government  should  bear  the 
whole  financial  burden.    Mr.  Hoover  will  res'Lune  his  inspection  of  the  Ever- 
glades, to-day...." 


TARIFF  The  press  to-day  states  tliat  at  the  outset  of  the 

HEARINGS  tariff  hearing  yesterday  before  the  House  ways  and  means  com- 

mittee a  petition  from  Bermuda,  against  the  proposed  increase 
of  duties  on  vegetables,   sent  through  diplomatic  channels,  was 
presented  and  ma^de  pa,rt  of  the  record.     The  report  says:   "The  petition  from 
Bermuda,  which  was  presented  to  the  State  Department  by  Sir  Esme  Howard,  Erit-- 
ish  Ambassador,  declared  that  even  the  complete  closing  of  the  Am.erican  market 
to  Bermuda  veget.ables  would  not  confer  a  perceptible  advantage  upon  Am.erican 
growers  and  would  be  negatived  by  the  loss  to  the  Amierican  export  trade  of 
Bermuda's  purchases  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products." 

David  C.  Mills  of  New  York  City  asked  for  revisions  of  fur  duties  and 
changes  in  rates  on  dyed  rabbity  dog  and  goat  furs.    The  report  sa^^s  further: 
"One  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  having  e.sked  for  time  to  discuss  tariff 
duties  on  articles  cla^ssed  as  sundries,  the  committee  has  added  a  day  to  that 
part  of  the  calendar  which  is  allotted  to  the  last  of  the  schedules  dealing 
with  rates.    Hearings  on  this  schedule  will  continue  to-.day     and  will  be  re- 
siJjned  Monday  for  two  more  days  of  discussion,  after  which  the  free  list  will 
be  taken  up." 


THE  REPARATIOHS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Peris:  "The 

COMMISSION         second  Dawes  committee,  as  Cha-irinan  Owen  D.  Young  has  named 
the  present  reparations  comm.ission,  yesterday  completed  its 
preliminary  examination  of  the  big  problem  it  faces  and  ad- 
journed until  Monday ... .The  week  has  been  devoted  almost  in  its  entirety  to 
a  stud^^  of  the  economic  situation  in  German^'  as  set  forth  by  Doctor  Schacht 
and  other  m^emibers  of  the  Ger:mn  delegation,    ^^uestions  by  delegates  from  the 
other  six  countries  represented  have  brought  out  a  number  of  points  in  con- 
nection with  GenTiany's  present  and  possible  future  financial  condition. ..  It 
was  understood  that  some  of  the  concrete  problems  arc  to  be  grappled  with 
next  week. . . " 
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Section  2 

Agri-  An  e'-^itorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  15  says: 

cultural      "Let  us  not  expect  too  much,  or  expect  it  too  soon,   in  the  way  of 
Waste  converting;,  so-called  agricultural  wastes  into  valuable  articles  of 

Products      commerce.     We  remember  when  about  every  waste  product  of  the  farm 
was  goin^'  to  be  converted  into  industrial  alcohol,  but  that  dream 
has  not  yet  come  true.     Cornstalks,  rice  straw,  cottonseed  hulls, 
sugar  cane  bagasse  and  other  things  may  be  useful  for  paper,  for 
building  materials  or  even  for  finer  things,  but  we  are  still  a  long 
distance  from  general  application  of  such  processes.     This  year 
20,000  acres  of  cornstalks  will  be  used  for  paper  pulp  if  present 
expectations  are  fulfilled.     That  is  progress,  but  it  is  only  a  stop 
forward    on  a  very  long  trail.     These  and  other  developments  will 
come  when  somebody  can  m.ake  money  out  of  them  and  only  then. 
Capital  is  interested  in  all  such  developments  and  v/ill  care  for 
them  without  the  need  of  public  appropr iat ions . 


Ch6colate  Of  the  large  quantity  of  materials  sold  by  United  States 

Use  confectioners  in  1927,  chocolate  led  the  list  as  the  main  ingredient, 

according  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Cominerce.     The  amount, 
375,000,000  pounds,  worth  $126,000,000,  was  greater  by  thousands  of 
pounds  and  several  millions  of  dollars  of  value  than  all  the  choco- 
late produced  in  the  world  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     The  small, 
tropical  countries  of  Northern  South  America  have  profited  consid- 
erably through  this  increase,  because  the  cacao  tree,  from  which 
chocolate  is  made,  flourishes  only  in  tropical  regions,   its  culture 
being  restricted  to  an  area  bounded  by  twenty  degrees  on  either 
side  of  the  Equator. 


Distribution  "G-ordon  C.  Corbaley,  president  of  the  AjTicrican  Institute 

of  Food  Distribution,   stated  at  a  luncheon  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association  in  New  York  City  last  week  a  fact  that 
will  startle  those  who  have  not  closely  .followed  developments  in 
grocery  distribution,    Mr.  Corbaley  began  with  the  general  state- 
ment that  we  are  not  progressing  toward  a  nation  of  chain  stores, 
but  that  we  are  altering  the  main  flow  of  distribution  to  accord 
with  the  chain  theory  of  handling.    Then  he  made  the  surprising 
revelation  that  there  are  now  as  many  independent  grocers  operating 
in  alliance  with  each  other  and  with  wholesalers,  in  voluntary 
chains,  as  there  are  stores  in  the  recognized  chain  systems  I  The 
best  estimates  indicate  that  the  number  of  grocery  stores  in  the 
recognized  chains  is  nearly  65,000.    That  the  voluntary  chains 
have  grov/n  to  include  such  a  huge  number  of  retailers  in  the  very 
fev/  years  since  they  began  operation  is  an  astonishing  fact,  but 
its  correctness  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution  has  already  completed  a  preliminary  list  which 
shov/s  tiiat  more  than  375  such  groups  are  now  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  that  more  than  55,000  retailers  are  affiliated 
with  them."  (Commerce  and  Finance,  Feb.  13.) 

An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  February  10  says: 
"The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  has  planned  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Logan  County  to  study  farm  organizations,  farm  bureau 
history  and  accomplishments,  and  ways  and  means  of  making  its  work 
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more  effective.    According  to  reports,  50  handpicked  men    are  in- 
cited to  participate  in  the  study  course  ths'^t  will  "be  devoted  to 
analyzing  accomplishments  and  mistakes  which  farm  leaders  have  made 
in  the  past.    We  approve  work  of  this  character,  for  nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  than  the  development 
of  local  leadership.     It  is  noz  out  of  place  to  hold  State  and  na- 
tional conferences  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  saving  agriculture 
in  a  hig  v/ay,  hut  the  great  accomiplistmient  s ,  those  that  will  he 
permanent  and  miake  for  substantial  development,  lie  in  the  training 
of  local  leaders  who  v;ill  develop  agencies  that  will  take  Cc?-rc  of 
agriculture  in  their  several  communities.     No  hetter  work  can  be 
done  th?,n  to  study  what  the  community  is  beG:t  adapted  to  grow  and 
what  v;ays  can  be  utilized  for  marketing  the  products  that  will 
bring  the  producers  the  largest  returns.    Before  work  of  this  char- 
e,ctcr  can  be  done,   it  is  necessary  to  got  a  few  men  in  each  com- 
iriunity  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  work  and  to  give  them  a 
vision  of  what  can  be  accomplished  if  local  comrrunities  will  organ- 
ize and  each  farmer  in  the  community  act  as  a  genuine  cooperator. 
We  like  the  idea,  too,  because  it  develops  leadership  among  those 
devoted  to  gaining  their  livelihood  from  the  soil.     It  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  men  on  the  land  will  be  the  leaders  who  ultimately 
will  place  agriculture  upon  a.  basis  corn-parable  to  other  industries.' 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  for  February  9  says:".... 
Texas,  ::.ore  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  depends  for  its 
prosperity  on  a  continued  development  of  its  agricultural  and 
livestock  industries.    Problems  of  great  importance  and  of  serious 
aspect  face  our  farmers  every  season,    llo  individual  can  solve 
them.     It  takes  the  close  applic^.t ion  of  the  scientist  fully 
eciuipped  to  oven  n-ake  an  impression  upon  some  of  them.     They  become 
the  problem's  of  all  the  people,  for  all  are  interested  directly 
in  their  solution.    Yet,  we  find  agriculture  handicapped  because 
so  many  members  of  the  legislature  look  upon  experiment  farm.s  as 
demonstration  farms  v/hich  should  be  self-supporting,   instead  of 
outdoor  laboratories  where  problems  are  solved  a,nd  new  crops  de- 
veloped and  old  ones  improved.    Voluiies  could  be  written  concerning 
returxiG  of  research  ?7ork  in  Texas — returns  which  arc  combing  in 
every  year  measured  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  these  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished  on  meager  appropriations  and  a  hand- 
to-miouth  ijolicy  of  support.  ..." 

An  editoria.l  in  Modern  Miller  for  Februai;;^^  9  says:  "In 
recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  towards  good  grain  in- 
spection.   Under  G-overnment  supervision  the  old  order  of  things 
of  unsound  deliveries  and  sharp  practices  have  faded  into  the 
baclcground.    But  there  has  been  a  lot  of  contention  as  to  methods 
and  grades  and  this  is  made  the  basis  of  an  effort  for  constructive 
improvement  of  grain  inspection  services  throughout  the  country. 
Last  September  the  Chief  Grain  Inspectors'  National  Association, 
at  a  meeting  in  Boston,  appointed  a  special  comjnittee  that  will 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  grain  inspection  conditions  throughout 
the  country ... .The  coiranittee  believes  that  a  national  survey  con- 
ducted along  constructive  lines  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
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sentiraent  of  individuals  and  orge^nizat ions  directly  affected  will 
result  in  a  01*7 s tall izat ion  of  the  "best  thought  on  the  problem  and 
in  turn  plcns  nray  he  fornialated  to  improve  grain  inspection  general- 
ly.   The  committee  proposes  to  keep  the  officials  of  Federal  grain 
supervision  fully  informed  with  respect  to  the  committee's  work  in 
the  hope  that  the  C-overnment  authorities  will  cooperate  in  the 
undertaking  so  that  the  movement  v;ill  "be  recognized  as  entirely 
constructive  and  not  destructive  in  its  aim.    A  questionnaire  is 
"being  sent  out  which  v;ill  shape  the  decisions  for  inspection  "bettor- 
ment«..Thc  interest  shown  by  the  chief  grain  inspectors  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  accurate,   scientific  grain  grading,  something 
which  was  long  in  being  a,ccomplishcd,  biit  now  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
bo  on  a  basis  above  criticism." 

Lancashire  J,  M.  Keynes  v/rites  on  "The  Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation" 

Cotton         in  The  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London)  for  February  2.    He  says  in 
Corpora-      part:  "One  is  disposed  to  murmur  with  G-alileo — It  moves  all  the 
tion  same.    And  quickly  too,   if  we  view  the  situation  in  perspective. 

The  movement  to  reorganize  the  Lancashire  industry  of  American 
cotton  spinning  which  took  shape  two  years  a.go  in  the  formation  of 
the  Cotton  Yarn  Association,  has  borne  fruit  to-day  in  the  regis-- 
tration,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Banic  of  England,  of  a  vast  com- 
bine v;ij.ich  will  absorb  at  the  start  approaching  one- third  of  the 
whole  industry — and  perhaps  much  m.ore  before  lorig — and  will  have 
at  its  corrumand  the  best  brains  in  the  business  and  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  to  rationalize,  economize,  and  experiment • ..The 
financial  structure  of  the  new  concern  is  very  interesting.  Most 
of  the  mills  to  be  taken  over  are  so  heavily  indebted  to  their 
banks  as  not  to  bo  in  a  position  to  resist  any  reasonable  proposal 
supported  by  the  latter.    This  has  been  the  engine  to  secure  the 
assent  of  boards  to  a  scheme,  which,  however  advantageous  to  cred- 
itors and  shareholders,  involves  all  the  directors  (several 
hundreds  of  them)  in  deprivation  of  office.    At  the  same  time  the 
scheme  is  tender  to  shareholders  and  unsecured  creditors,  all  of 
whom  will  ^et  something  and  retain  some  tangible  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  combine,  although  ..lOst  of  them  would  on  a 
forced  liquidation  get  much  less  than  nothing. . .The  most  ticklish 
question,  however,  related  to  the  treatment,  not  of  the  weaker 
creditors,  but  of  the  stronger. .. .The  banks  and  other  prior  credi- 
tors are  to  be  satisfied  with  5^  per  cent ...In  technical  exper- 
ience, in  size,  and  in  financial  strength  the  new  combine  will 
start  at  a  considerable  advantage  over  its  .comipetitors  in  every 
country.    There  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be  able  to  effect 
economies,  over  v/hat  the  separate  mills  could  accomplish,  ranging 
from  a  fraction  of  a  penn;>"  a  poimd  in  the  coarser  counts,  up  to 
several  pence  in  the  f iner. . .A  further  integration  with  other 
branches  of  the  cotton  industry — the  combine  proposes  from  the 
start  to  a"bsorb  a  considerable  number  of  looms — rray  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  which  will  transform  the  whole  structure 
of  Lancashire's  traditional  organization. . .The  Lancashire  Cotton 
Corpora.tion  is  a  signal  example  of  a  piece  of  work  where  the  hope 
of  Quick  large  profits  for  individuals  ha**  played  a  minimum  part 
and  t'ne  interest  of  carrying  through  a  durable,  constructive  ef- 
fort has  been  uppermost." 
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Farm 

Products  ?eb.  15 — Livestock  quota.tions  at  Cliicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  J,ood  and  choice  $12-$14.75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-$10;  heifers  (850  lbs.  doY/n)  good  and  choice  $11-$13.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $12 . 50-$15.50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10 . 50-$ll . 50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $10-$10.40;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medii;xi  to  choice  $9-$10.40;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium., 
good  and  choice  $8-$9.50.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
dov/n)  $15,85~$17ol5;  feeding  lambs  (ran^e  stock)  micdium  to  choice 
$12.?5~$15. 

Liaine  sacked  G-reon  Mountain  potatoes  $1.20-$1.60  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-80^  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Wiiitcs  75c7-90^  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago.  Midwestern 
sacked  yellow  onions  $5~$6  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
few  sales  $5.40  f.o.b.  west  Ivlichigan  points.     IJew  York  Danish  typo 
cabbage  $37-$48  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  few  $38-$40 
f  .Oob^  Rochester.    Delaware  and  Maryland  ycllov;  sweet  potatoes 
$lc25~$2  per  bushel  h^.mpcr  in  the  East. 

T/liolesale  prl•.^-s  cf  fresh  cre^^mery  b\itter  at  ITew  York 
were:  92  score,   50 ,   -/I  score,  49-|^^ ;  90  ccore,  49^^. 

Vfliolesale  pi  ices  of  fresh  ITo.l  American  cheese  at  IJew  York 
were:  Plats,  24p;  o ingle  Daisies,  24^.?;  Young  Ar-ericas,  24|^-25i-^i^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m^arkets  advanced  1  point  to  18,82^  per  lb.     On  the  sam^e  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  17,64^.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  19,91^,  on  the 
Nev/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  unchanged  to  19.27^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  3  points  to  19.32^. 

G-rain  prices  c^uoted:  No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago 
$1.48;  Kansas  City  $1,37-$1.39;  No. 2  hard  winter  il2^o  protein) 
at  Ks.nsas  City  $1 .23-$l .26-|-.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1 .30f-$l .31 ;  Kansas  City  $1.20-$1.21.    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  37$2^-88^z^;  Kansas  City  86^-^-87^.     No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  95|-^^-96^;  Minneapolis  91^-92^;  Kansas  City 
87^^-89^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  50f^-51:|^^;  Minneapolis 
48  5/8^-49  5/8^;  Kansas  City  52^-53^.  '(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 


